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TESTS  ON  THE  PERMEABILITY  OF  CONCRETE 


I.     INTRODUCTION 

This  bulletin  is  a  report  of  a  series  of  permeability  tests  made 
in  the  Ifthoratory  for  testing  materials  at  tbe  University  of  Wis- 
consin during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1908.  The  object  of  the 
tests  was  to  determine  the  efficiency  of  some  of  the  commercial 
compounds  used  for  the  water  proofing  of  concrete.     ■ 

Tests  were  made  on  fourteen  compounds,  each  compound  be-  ' 
ing  subjected  ordinarily  to  pressures  of  approximately  20  lbs/in* 
and  40  lbs/in^     The  dnration  of  the  test  was  usually  three  days, 
and  a  record  was  kept  of  the  amount  of  water  entering  the  con- 
crete. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  effect  on  tbe  strength  of  concrete  of 
the  compounds  which  are  added  to  the  body  of  the  concrete, 
compression  specimens  were  made.  Three  of  the  compounds 
were  tested  in  this  manner,  the  specimens  being  broken  at  the 
ages  of  approximately  1,  2  and  10  months. 

This  work  is  a  partial  repetition  and  a  continuation  of  a 
thesis  completed  by  S.  R.  Hatch  and  H.  E,  Ketchum  of  the  class 
of  1907.  Due  aeknowledgment  is  made  to  them  for  their  valu- 
able assistance  in  designing  the  apparatus  used  for  these  tests. 
M.  0.  "Withey  and  A.  H.  Jliller,  of  the  department  of  mechanics, 
also  rendered  effective  service  in  performing  the  tests.  J.  Glaet- 
tli  and  A.  E.  Meineche  of  the  classes  of  !I909  and  1910,  respect- 
ively, made  the  drawings  and  tables  for  this  bulletin. 
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II.    CONCLUSIONS 

The  following  conclusions  are  drawn  as  the  result  of  the  ex- 
periments : 

1.  Unless  extreme*  care  is  taken  in  proportioning,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  some  form  of  water  proofing  be  used  for  a  1 : 3 ;  5  con- 
crete for  pressures  from  20  lbs/in"  to  40  lbs/in*. 

2.  For  nearly  all  specimens  the  rate  of  flow  decreased  rapidly 
with  time.  This  was  especially  marked  in  the  ease  of  the  mor- 
tar coatings  and  was  due  in  part  to  their  dry  condition. 

3.  All  of  the  surface  paints  were  quite  satisfactory  at  pres- 
sures of  20  lbs/in*.  "When  subjected  to  pressures  of  40  lbs/in', 
Des  Moines  Elaterite  No,  60  and  Universal  Damp-Proof  Com- 
pound proved  unreliable.  The  mixture  of  Flexible  Compound 
and  white  lead  gave  good  results  at  both  pressures.  Century 
Cement  Fluid  was  not  tested  at  the  high  pressure  and  while 
Antihydrine  gave  only  a  small  flow  at  40  lbs/in',  the  results  can 
not  be  compared  with  those  of  the  other  compounds  because  the 
test  was  carried  on  imder  different  conditions. 

4.  Water  proofing  materials  composed  of  layers  of  felt,  bur- 
lap, or  tarred  paper,  cemented  together  with  a  compound,  gave 
excellent  results  at  the  high  pressure.  Not  one  of  the  specimens 
treated  with  Hydrex  Felt  and  Compound,  Siastex  Fabric  No.  2 
and  Pitch,  and  Dehydratine  No.  4  and  tarred  roofing  paper 
showed  any  appreciable  flow. 

5.  Coatine  was  practically  impermeable  at  the  two  pressures. 

6.  The  mortar  coatings  in  the  case  of  Antihydro  gave  good 
results  at  both  pressures,  there  being  practically  no  flow  after 
the  first  24  hours.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  its  effectiveness 
was  due  partly  to  the  method  of  applying  the  mortar.  For 
waterproofing  used  in  this  manner,  it  would  seem  desirable  to 
apply  the  mortar  in  two  layers  after  first  covering  the  concrete 
with  a  neat  cement  slush  coat.  The  plain  mortar  with  a  neat 
cement  wash  was  effective  at  a  pressure  of  20  lbs/in*  but  proved 
unreliable  at  40  lbs/in'.  No  doubt  a  plain  mortar  coating 
would  prove  satisfactory  in  water  proofing  concrete  at  high  pres- 
sures providing  it  be  applied  as  just  described. 
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7.  "Waterproofing  compounds  that  are  added  to  the  body  of 
the  concrete  are  worthless  at  pressures  from  20  lbs/in*  to  40 
lbs/in'  unless  great  care  be  used  in  proportioning. 

8.  Limate,  when  replacing  10  per  cent  to  22  per  cent  of  the 
weight  of  cement,  and  Medusa  "Water-proof  Compound  equal  to 
2  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  cement  do  not  impair  the  com- 
pressive strength  of  1 :  3 :  5  concrete.  On  the  other  hand,  Aqua- 
bar  equal  to  4  1/6  per  cent  of  the  mixing  water  reduces  the 
strength  of  1 :  3 :  5  concrete  by  percentages  varying  from  36  per 
cent  to  54  per  cent. 


III.     DESCRIPTION  OF  APPABATUS  AND   MATERIAL 

Apparatus: — The  apparatus  which  was  designed  for  these 
tests  consists  essentially  of  eight  six-inch  pipes  filled  with  con- 
crete and  8  pipe  system  connected  with  air  and  water  reservoirs. 
Fig.  2  shows  in  detail  the  mold  and  attached  casting  and  Fig.  1 
is  a  general  drawing  of  the  pipe  system  for  four  specimens,  the 
apparatus  for  the  remaining  four  specimens  being  the  same  as 
shown. 

The  molds  shown  in  elevation  in  Fig.  1  and  in  section  in  Fig. 
2  were  six-inch  wrought  iron  pipe,  12^/^  inches  long,  with  a  cast- 
iron  flange  screwed  to  the  upper  end.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  water  between  the  pipe  and  the  cement  lining  ten  or 
twelve  V-ahaped  grooves  were  cut  in  each  pipe,  each  groove  ex- 
tending around  the  inner  surface  of  the  pipe. 

This  flanged  pipe  was  attached  to  the  easting  by  means  of  six 
eye-bolts.  A  %-inch  pipe,  4  feet  6  inches  long,  was  screwed  into 
this  casting.  Each  of  these  %-inch  pipes  was  joined  to  the  main 
pipe,  which  in  turn  connected  with  the  water  main  and  with  the 
air  reservoirs.  The  shut-off  globe  valves  for  water  and  air  are 
shown  on  the  pipes  connecting  the  main  pipe  with  the  water 
main  and  with  the  air  reservoirs.  Two  cast-iron  cylinders,  6% 
inches  in  diameter  and  4  feet  S  inches  long,  formed  the  air- 
reservoirs.  They  were  connected  with  a  large  air-tank,  not 
shown,  by  means  of  the  pipe  shown  in  Pig.  1,  a  shut-off  globe 
valve  being  placed  between  the  air-tank  and  air- reservoirs. 
[71 
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A  glass  tube  and  attached  scale  graduated  to  hundredths  of 
leet,  were  fastened  to  each  %-iuch  pipe  in  order  to  obtain  the 
water  level  in  the  pipe.  The  globe  valve  "V"  was  used  to  dis- 
eonnect  any  specimen  proving  defective.  The  %-inch  pipe  and 
glass  tube  were  drained  by  means  of  the  needle  valve.  A  gage 
registered  the  air  pressure. 

Concrete: — The  proportions  by  volume  of  the  concrete  were 
1 ;  3 : 5.  the  required  amount  of  the  materials  being  weighed  on 
a  scale.  No  attempt  was  made  to  secure  a  waterproof  concrete 
by  proper  proportioning.  On  the  contrary,  a  lean  mixture  was 
desirable  in  order  to  bring  out  the  waterproofing  qualities  of  the 
compounds. 

Stone  and  Sand: — Local  stone  and  sand  and  Atlas  cement 
were  iiscd.  The  stone  was  a  rather  sandy  lime-stone  while  the 
sand  was  of  the  fine  bank  variety.  The  mechanical  analyses  of 
the  stone  and  sand  are  shown  in  Tables  1  and  2,  respectively. 

Wafer-proofing  Compounds: — The  compounds  tested,  which 
were  all  secured  through  local  dealers  in  order  to  obtain  the 
ordinary  commercial  product,  were  Century  Cement  Fluid, 
Dehydratine  No.  4,  Des  Moines  Elaterite  No.  60,  Hydrex  Water- 
proof Felt  and  Compound,  Limate,-  Medusa  Waterproof  Com- 
pound, Siastex  Waterproofing  Fabric  No.  2  and  Pitch,  Univer- 
sal Damp-Proof  Compound,  Aquabar,  Antihydro,  Antihydrine, 
Wunner's  Bitumen- Emulsion,  Coatine,  and  Flexible  Compound. 
In  nearly  all  cases  the  manufacturers,  at  our  request,  gave 
special  instructions  in  regard  to  methods  of  waterproofing 
against  the  pressures  used,  such  instructions  being  usually  fol- 
lowed in  the  tests.  As  the  name  indicates  Universal  Damp- 
Proof  Compound  is  used  for  damp  proofing  and  not  for  water- 
proofing. 
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IV.    METHOD  OP  iLVKING  THE  SPECIMENS  AND  OF 
PERFORMING  THE  TESTS 

Making  the  Specimens: — Htlaterials  sufficient  for  two  speci- 
mens were  first  weighed  out.  The  sand  was  spread  out  evenly 
on  the  mixing  floor  and  upon  this  was  placed  the  cement  in  a 
thin  layer.  Two  men  with  shovels  mixed  the  sand  and  cement 
thoroughly  to  an  even  color  when  a  crater  was  made  in  the  cen- 
ter which  was  filled  with  water.  After  the  water  was  absorbed 
the  mass  was  turned  several  times  until,  the  mortar  was  in  the 
form  of  a  thick  paste.  The  stone  which  had  previously  been 
dampened  was  now  spread  over  the  mortar  and  the  whole  turned 
by  two  men  with  shovels  for  five  minutes,  water  being  added  at 
times  with  a  sprinkler.  The  consistency  of  the  concrete  was 
such  that  it  flowed  readily  from  a  pile  on  the  floor.  A  quantity 
of  neat  cement  was  now  mixed  with  sufficient  water  to  form  a 
thick  paste. 

The  six-inch  pipe  was  placed  on  the  floor  with  flanged-end  up 
and  a  loose  fitting  wood  disk  ^  Inch  In  thickness  was  dropped 
into  it.  A  wrought  iron  pipe  4^  inches  in  diameter  and  5 
inches  long,  which  had  been  turned  on  the  outside  to  a  taper, 
was  centered  on  the  wood  disk.  A  lining  of  neat  cement  paste 
varying  from  6/10  to  7/10  inches  in  thickness  was  now  tamped 
into  the  annular  space  between  the  pipes,  care  being  taken  to 
fill  the  grooves  in  the  outside  pipe.  This  lining  was  carried  up 
to  within 'one  inch  of  the  top  of  the  inner  pipe,  which  was  then 
filled  with  concrete  to  the  level  of  the  cement  lining,  the  con- 
crete being  tamped  well  with  a  trowel  meanwhile.  The  inner 
pipe  was  now  carefully  drawn  upward  about  three  inches,  and 
the  cement  lining  and  concrete  were  deposited  as  before.  This 
operation  was  continued  until  the  specimen  was  completed,  the 
depth  of  concrete  being  about  12  inches.  The  manner  of  finish- 
ing the  upper  surface  varied  for  the  different  types  of  speci- 
mens and  will  be  described  later. 

The  cement  lining  and  grooves  were  very  effective  in  prevent- 
ig  water  from  seeping  along  the  surface  of  the  pipe.     This  was 
jhown  by  chipping  out  the  concrete  and  the  lining  of  several 
[10] 
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specimens  that  had  been  subjected  to  pressure.  While  damp 
spots  were  found  here  and  there  in  the  pipe,  in  no  case  were 
they  continuous.  Neither  was  there  any  unusual  flow  between 
the  concrete  and  the  cement  lining. 

A  set  of  8  specimens  was  usually  made  for  each  kind  of  water- 
proofing, 4  of  the  specimens  being  tested  at  a  pressure  of  40 
lbs/in*  and  4  at  a  pressure  of  20  lbs/in'.  All  specimens  were 
first  tested  at  pressure  of  40  lbs/in*,  and,  if  satisfactory,  no 
other  specimens  were  made.  The  duration  of  the  tests  was  about 
3  days,  although  the  time  was  extended  to  7  or  10  days  in  a  few 
cases.  In  order  to  prevent  Bbrinkage  cracks,  the  specimens  were 
covered  with  damp  cloths  for  a  few  days  after  being  made. 
The  specimens  were  stored  in  air  and  were  35  days  old  when 
tested.  The  pressure  was  at  all  times  applied  to  the  upper  or 
waterproofed  surface  of  the  concrete. 

Performing  the  Tests: — The  specimens  were  securely  bolted 
to  the  castings,  an  Eclipse  rubber  gasket  being  used  between  the 
finished  faces  of  flange  and  casting.  "With  the  air  valve  "A" 
closed  and  the  air  valve  "B"  opened,  air  was  admitted  to  the 
reservoirs  until  sufficient  pressure  was  obtained.  The  water- 
valve  was  opened  and  water  was  allowed  to  fill  the  %-inch 
tubes.  Care  was  taken  that  the  pressure  did  not  exceed  that 
used  in  the  test,  this  being  regulated  by  opening  the  ueedle- 
'  valves.  Air-valve  "B"  was  closed  and  air-valve  "A"  connect- 
ing with  the  air  reservoirs  was  opened,  thus  subjecting  the  speei- 
.  mens  to  pressure.  Usually  it  was  necessary  to  drain  the  34-inch 
pipes  through  the  needle  valves  until  the  water  level  was  visible 
in  the  glass  tubes. 

The  rate  of  flow  of  the  water  through  the  concrete  was  ob- 
tained by  noting  the  scale  readings  and  the  time.  Pressures 
were  also  noted,  but  they  showed  very  little  decrease  as  the  vol- 
ume of  the  air-reservoirs  was  very  large  compared  to  the  volume 
of  the  %-inch  pipes.  No  readings  were  taken  for  five  minutes 
after  the  pressure  was  on.  As  the  rate  of  flow  rapidly  decreased 
readings  were  taken  at  intervals  of  10  or  15  minutes  for  the  first 
few  hours  and  then  at  intervals  gradually  increasing  from  2  to 
8  hours.  ■  The  bottoms  of  the  specimens  were  frequently  ex- 
amined and  any  dampness  noted. 
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The  threaded  joint  between  the  6-iiich  pipe  and  the  flange 
was  the  only  unsatisfactory  part  of  the  apparatus.  In  some 
specimens  considerable  leakage  was  noticed  at  this  joint,  the 
cause  no  doubt  being  due  to  the  springing  of  the  joint  when 
bolting  the  flange  to  the  casting.  When  readings  were  taken 
these  joints  were  always  carefully  examined  and  any  leaks 
noted.  The  effect  of  this  leakage  has  been  eliminated  as  much 
as  possible  in  reducing  the  data.  Occasionally  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  throw  out  the  entire  set  of  readings  on  a  specimen.  This 
defect  may  doubtless  be  remedied  by  using  a  heavier  flange. 

V.    RESULTS  OF  EXPERIMENTS 

The  compounds  that  were  tested  may  be  classified  as  follows 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  they  were  used : 

(1)  Compounds  that  were  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  con- 
crete. These  may  be  sub-divided  into  three  classes:  (a)  Com- 
poimds  which  were  applied  as  surface  paints,  as  Century  Cement 
Fluid,  Dos  Moines  Elaterite  No.  60,  Universal  Damp-Proof  Com- 
pound, Antihydrine,  and  Flexible  Compoimd.  (b)  Compounds 
which  were  applied  in  layers  of  felt,  burlap,  or  tarred  paper 
with  a  cementing  material,  as  Hydrex  Waterproof  Felt  "and  Com- 
pound, Siastex  Waterproofing  Fabric  No.  2  and  Pitch,  and 
Dehydratine  No.  4  and  common  tarred  roofing  paper,  (c) 
Coatine  which  is  a  surface  coating  used  in  the  form  of  a  thick 
layer. 

(2)  Foreign  ingredients  that  were  added  to  the  body  of  the 
concrete  as  Limate,  Medusa  Water-Proof  Compound,  and  Aqua- 
bar. 

(3)  Foreign  ingredients  that  were  added  to  a  mortar  coating 
as  I^Iedusa  Water-Proof  Compound,  Aquabar,  Antihydro  and 
Wunner's  Bitumen-Emulsion, 

A  set  of  specimens  was  made  using  for  waterproofing  an  or- 
dinary mortar  coating  and  a  neat  cement  wash,  this  method  of 
waterproofing  being  frequently  made  use  of  in  reservoirs  under 
a  low  head.  In  order  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  water- 
proofing  materials  in  general,  a  set  of  specimens  was  made  in 
which  the  concrete  was  not  waterproofed. 
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Different  methods,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  3,  were  used  in  finish- 
mg  the  upper  surface  of  the  specimens,  depending  upon  the 
kind  of  waterproofing  compound  used.  As  shown  at  A  and  B 
in  Fig.  3,  the  concrete  was  finished  flush  with  the  top  of  the  pipe, 
the  upper  surface  of  the  concrete  being  well  troweled.  Before 
troweling,  the  specimens  were  allowed  to  stand  a  half  hour  in 
order  that  the  free  water  on  the  concrete  might  he  absorbed.  , 


C  D 

R6.3.    SHOWING    METHOD  OF    FINISHING 

UPPER     SURFACE    OF    CONCRETE. 


The  cement  lining  extends  to  the  top  of  the  concrete  in  B,  while 
in  A  it  is  cut  off  ^  inch  below.  In  the  specimens  that  were 
coated  with  mortar  {see  C  and  D  of  Fig.  3)  the  surface  of  the 
eoncrcte  was  %  of  an  inch  below  the  top  of  the  pipe.  After  the 
concrete  had  absorbed  the  standing  water  the  mortar  top  ^vas 
added,  the  surface  of  the  concrete  and  the  mortar  being  thor- 
onghly  troweled. 
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In  Tables  III  to  XVI,  inelusive,  are  tabulated  the  results  of 
the  tests.  In  column  1  is  given  the  time  in  hours  counted  from 
the  beginning  of  the  test  and  in  columns  2,  3,  4  and  5  the  eor- 
respouding  flow  for  the  different  specimens  in  millionths  of  eu. 
ft.  of  water  per  sq.  ft.  of  concrete  surface.  The  corresponding 
flow  in  pounds  of  water  may  be  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
values  in  the  columns  by  the  constant  .0000102.  Tables  III,  IV, 
VI,  VIII,  XI,  XII,  XIV  and  XVI  show  only  a  part  of  the  data 
because  of  the  length  of  the  test  but  the  data  selected  is  typical. 

The  experiments  will  be  discussed  in  the  same  order  in  which 
the  waterproofing  compounds  have  been  considered.  In  apply- 
ing all  surface  preparations  care  was  taken  to  secure  a  dry  clean 
surface  and  to  have  the  preparation  well  brushed  in. 

Century  Cement  Fluid: — This  is  a  gray  substance  resembling 
caked  putty,  which  was  thinned  with  benzine  to  the  consistency 
of  a  thick  cream  before  being  used.  It  is  sold  by  the  Century 
Cement  Fluid  Co,,  Madisonville,  Ohio.  The  compound  was  ap- 
plied in  three  coats  with  a  brush  at  the  ages  of  11,  24  and  30 
days.  Only  four  specimens  of  the  type  shown  at  B  in  Pig.  3 
were  made  because  of  a  lack  of  time.  These  were  subjected  to 
a  pressure  of  approximately  20  lbs/in*  for  263  hours  and  no  ap- 
preciable flow  was  noted. 

Dcs  Moines  Elaterite  No.  60: — This  is  a  black  tar-like  liquid 
furnished  by  The  Elaterite  Paint  &  Manufacturing  Co,,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa.  It  is  of  the  consistency  of  linseed  oil  and  was  ap- 
plied cold.  Eight  specimens  were  made  similar  to  that  shown 
at  B  in  Fig.  3.  Three  coats  of  the  compound  were  applied  at 
the  age  of  15,  23  and  31  days  for  the  specimens  tested  at  20 
lbs/in*  and  at  the  age  of  10,  17  and  23  days,  for  those  at  40 
lbs/in-.  The  specimens  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  20  lbs/in* 
showed  no  measizrablo  flow  during  the  72  hours  that  they  were 
under  pressure.  The  flow  of  the  specimens  subjected  to  a  pres- 
sure of  40  lbs/in*  was  quite  variable.  (See  Table  III.)  The 
duration  of  the  test  was  68  hours.  Specimen  No,  53  was  prac- 
tically impermeable,  the  flow  of  No.  54  and  No,  52  was  moderate 
but  No.  51  showed  excessive  flow.  "While  considerable  leakage 
was  noted  at  the  flanged  joint  of  No,  51  and  No.  52,  this  leak- 
age would  not  account  for  the  increased  flow  of  No.  51.  Fur- 
[14] 
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thermore,  while  the  bottoms  of  No,  53  and  No.  54  were  dry  at 
the  end'of  the  test,  the  bottom  of  No.  51  was  wet  and  that  of 
Xo.  52  was  damp. 

Universal  Damp-Proof  Compound: — This  is  a  heavy  tar-libe 
paint  which  was  secured  from  the  Universal  Compound  Co.,  No. 
88  ^laiden  Lane,  New  York  City.  The  8  specimens  were 
of  the  type  sketched  at  B  in  Pig.  3.  The  compound  was  ap- 
plied at  the  age  of  15,  23  and  30  days  for  the  pressure  of  21 
lbs/iu=  and  at  the  age  of  !I0,  16  and  26  days  for  the  high  pres- 
sure specimens.  As  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  Table  IV  the  re- 
sults at  the  20  lbs/in^  pressure  for  a  period  of  251.5  hours  were 
satisfactory  but  extremely  variable.  Specimens  No.  127  and 
Xo.  130  were  practically  impermeable,  while  specimens  No.  128 
and  No.  129  showed  moderate  flow.  Three  of  the  four  specimens 
that  were  tested  at  a  pressure  varying  from  35  lbs/in*  to  37 
lbs/in'  showed  exeessfve  flow,  while  considerable  water  entered 
the  fourth  specimen.  fSee  Table  V.)  Moisture  was  noted  on 
the  bottom  of  No.  57  within  6  hours  after  the  pressure  was  on, 
while  No.  58  and  No.  56  were  wet  within  16  hours.  Specimen 
No.  59  remained  dry  on  the  bottom  during  the  test  which  eon- 
tinned  for  69  hours.  This  compound  was  unsatisfactory  at  this 
high  pressure. 

Antikydrine: — This  compound  is  manufactured  by  The  Anti- 
hydrine  Company,  New  Haven,  Conn.  It  is  thin  tar-like  liquid 
which  is  applied  cold.  Because  of  a  lack  of  time  only  4  speci- 
mens of  the  type  shown  at  B  in  Fig.  3,  were  made.  Three  coats 
of  Antihydrine  were  applied  at  the  age  of  15,  23  and  31  days. 
I'nder  a  pressure  of  20%  lbs/in*  one  of  the  speeimena  was  im- 
permeable, while  the  flow  for  the  remaining  three  was  moderate. 
All  the  specimens  were  dry  on  the  bottom  at  the  end  of  the  test, 
which  lasted  about  168  hours.  (See  Table  VI.)  These  speci- 
mens were  removed  from  the  apparatus  and  stored  for  26  days 
when  they  were  tested  at  a  pressure  of  40  lbs/in'  for  79  hours. 
As  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  Table  VII  the  flow  for  each  of 
the  specimens  was  very  small. 

Flexible  Contpound: — This  material,  which  resembles  linseed 

oil  in  color  and  consistency,  was  secured  from  S.  P.  Holmes  & 

Co.,  Chicago,  HI.     Before  applying  the  compound  it  was  mixed 
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with  white  lead,  the  proportions  being  25  pounds  of  lead  to  one 
gallon  of  the  compound,  the  mixture  being  of  a  creamy  consist- 
ency. A  set  of  specimens  was  made  similar  to  that  shown  in 
Pig.  3  at  B.  Three  coats  of  the  waterproofing  were  used ;  ap- 
plied at  the  age  of  15,  23  and  30  days  for  the  low  and  at  10,  16 
and  26  days  for  the  high  pressure  specimens.  The  results  at 
each  pressure  were  very  satisfactory  (see  Tables  VIII  and  IX), 
the  flow  being  small  and  uniform.  The  first  set  of  speci- 
mens was  tested  at  a  pressure  of  approximately  21  lbs/in*  for 
251.5  hours,  and  the  second  set  at  a  pressure  varying  from  35 
lbs/in*  to  37  lbs/in*  for  69  hours. 

Hydrex  Waterproof  Felt  and  Compound: — These  materials 
were  purchased  from  the  Hydrex  Felt  and  Engineering  Co., 
New  York  City.  Pour  specimens,  similar  to  those  shown  in 
Pig.  3  at  A,  were  treated  with  these  compounds  at  the  age  of 
19  days.  The  compound  was  heated  so  thht  it  ran  readily  from 
a  stick  and  was  then  quickly  applied  with  a  swab  in  an  even 
layer  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  concrete.  A  sheet  of  felt  was 
now  placed  on  the  compound  and  well  smoothed  with  a  brush. 
Alternate  layers  of  compound  and  felt  were  applied  until  the 
specimen  was  covered  with  three  thicknesses  of  felt  and  four 
layers  of  the  compound.  The  sheets  of  felt  were  of  sufficient 
size  to  extend  outside  of  the  flange.  This  waterproofing  gave  ex- 
cellent results,  the  specimens  showing  no  flow  whatever  when 
8nh.ieeted  to  a  pres.sure  of  40  lbs/in*  for  163  hours, 

Siastex  Waterproofing  Fabric  No.  2  and  Pitch: — These  ma- 
terials were  obtained  from  the  Sicilian  Asphalt  Paving  Co.,  New 
York  City.  The  form  of  specimen  used  and  the  manner  of  ap- 
plying the  waterproofing  were  exactly  the  same  as  for  Hydrex 
Waterproofing  Pelt  and  Compound.  The  specimens  were  treated 
at  tue  age  of  11  days.  The  test  continued  for  68  hours  at  a 
pressure  of  39  lbs/in*  and  the  specimens  showed  no  permeability 
whatever. 

Dehydratine  No.  4  and  Tarred  Roofing  Paper: — Dehydratine 
No.  4  is  manufactured  by  the  A.  C.  Horn  Co.,  New  York  City, 
It  is  a  black  tar-like  liquid  of  medium  consistency  which  was  ap- 
plied cold.  Tarred  roofing  paper  similar  to  that  found  in  or- 
dinary building  construction  was  used  with  this  compound. 
[16] 
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The  four  specimens  were  of  the  type  sketched  at  A  in  Pig.  3,  and 
the  materials  were  applied  in  the  same  manner  as  was  the 
Hydrex  Pelt  and  Compound  with  this  exception.  Two  coats  of 
Dehydratine  were  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  specimens  and 
to  the  upper  sheet  of  roofing  paper,  the  first  coat  being  quite  dry 
when  the  second  coat  was  added.  As  will  be  seen  by  referring 
to  Table  X  the  flow  at  a  pressure  of  40  lbs/in*  was  practically 
zero  for  the  66  hours  that  the  test  continued. 

Coatine: — This  is  a  gray  fibrous  material  resembling  soft  putty 
and  was  obtained  from  the  H.  B.  Alorgan  Co.,  Grand  Crossing, 
Chicago.  It  does  not  appear  to  harden  and  was  still  quite  plas- 
tic 35  -days  after  applying.  Eight  specimens  were  made  of  the 
form  shown  at  D  in  Fig.  3  but  with  Coatine  used  in  place  of 
mortar.  In 'order  to  secure  adhesion  between  the  Coatine  and 
the  concrete  and  cement  lining,  the  surface  of  the  latter  was 
roughened  with  a  trowel  and  allowed  to  set  thoroughly  before 
the  Coatine  was  applied.  The  layer  of  Coatine  was  placed  on 
the  specimens  at  the  age  of  5  days,  care  being  taken  to  secure  a 
good  joint  by  proper  troweling.  Table  XI  shows  the  flow  for 
three  specimens  at  a  pressure  of  20  lbs/in^  for  74  hours.  Speci- 
men No.  193  was  impermeable  while  No.  192  and  No.  195  gave 
a  very  slight  flow.  In  Table  XII  are  given  the  results  for  the 
specimens  tested  at'  an  average  pressure  of  38  lbs/in'.  Speci- 
men No,  200  was  impermeable,  No.  202  practically  so,  while  No. 
203  showed  a  slight  flow  and  No.  201  a  moderate  flow.  How- 
ever, the  needle  valve  of  No.  201  leaked  throughout  the  test,  and 
this  will  account  in  part  for  the  increased  flow  of  the  specimen. 

Antihydro: — This  is  a  thin  liquid,  greasy  in  consistency  and 
containing  a  brewn  sediment.  It  was  secured  from  the  F.  M. 
Hausling  Co.,  New  York  City.  Eight  specimens  were  made  of 
the  type  shown  at  D  in  Pig.  3.  After  the  concrete  had  absorbed 
the  water  standing  on  its  surface,  the  mortar  coating  was  applied 
in  three  parts,  the  total  thickness  being  %  of  an  inch.  The  con- 
crete was  first  covered  with  a  slush  coat  or  groQt  of  neat  cement  to 
a  thickness  of  %  of  an  inch.  This  was  followed  by  a  scratch 
coat  of  mortar  14  to  %  "f  an  inch  thick,  the  proportions  being 
one  part  of  cement  to  two  parts  of  sand.  After  the  initial  set- 
ting of  the  scratch  coat,  the  finish  coat  of  mortar  was  applied,  ita 
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thickness  being  V^  to  %  of  an  inch  and  the  proportions  one  part 
of  cement  to  one  part  of  aand.  Each  coating  was  gaged  with  a 
mixture  of  water  and  Antihydro,  the  proportions  by  volnme  be- 
ing one  part  of  Antihydro  to  10  parts  of  water.  Care  was  taken 
to  thoroughly  trowel  each  coating.  The  results  at  a  pressure  of  40 
lbs/in*  were  quite  satisfactory  as  will  be  seen  by  referring  to 
Table  XIII.  The  flow  was  small  and  uniform  for  the  diflferent 
specimens.  With  the  exception  of  specimen  No.  190,  which 
showed  leakage  at  the  flange  joint  (see  Table  XIV),  the  speci- 
mens were  practically  impermeable  for  a  pressure  of  20  lbs/in* 
when  continued  for  141  hours. 

Plain  Mortar: — Eight  specimens  were  made  similar  to  that 
sketched  at  C  in  Fig.  3.  A  %-ineh  mortar  coat  of  the  propor- 
tions, 1  part  cement  to  1^^  parts  sand,  ,was  applied  to  the  con- 
crete, the  mortar  being  well  troweled.  At  the  age  of  14  and  23 
days  the  surface  of  each  specimen  was  painted  with  a  coating  of 
neat  cement  of  a  creamy  consistency.  The  cement  and  mixing 
water  were  not  treated  with  any  waterproofing  compounds. 
Three  of  the  specimens  that  were  tested  at  a  pressure  of  39 
lbs/in*  (see  Table  XV)  gave  satisfactorj-  results.  Specimen  No. 
66  showed  excessive  flow,  dampness  being  noted  on  the  bottom  24 
hours  after  pressure  was  applied.  The  flow  was  moderate  for  the 
three  specimens  that  were  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  19^4  lbs/in' 
(see  Table  XVI).  Owing  to  defective  apparatus  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  test  specimen  No.  135. 

Tests  at  pressures  of  40  Ibs^in'  and  20  lbs/in'  were  also  made 
on  Medusa  Water-Proof  Compound,  Limate,  Aquabar,  "Wunner's 
Bitumen -Emulsion  and  plain  concrete,  but  the  results  obtained 
were  conflicting.  Additional  tests  on  these  materials  are  de- 
sirable. 

However,  these  two  facts  were  brought  out : 

1.  That  when  Medusa  "Water-Proof  Compound,  Limate  and 
Aquabar  were  addod  to  the  body  of  the  concrete  and  not  in  the 
form  of  a  mortar  coating,  unsatisfactory  results  were  obtained  in 
45  out  of  48  specimens. 

2.  That  all  specimens  of  plain  concrete  were  wet  on  the  bottom 
either  before  or  at  the  end  of  3  days,  thus  showing  the  effective- 
ness of  some  of  the  waterproofinps  discussed  in  this  bulletin. 
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VI.  COMPRESSION  TESTS  ON  CONCRETE. 

Concrete: — The  proportions  by  volume  of  the  concrete  were 
1:3:5.  The  cement,  sand,  and  stone  used  were  the  same  that 
were  described  under  the  permeability  tests.  The  concrete  was 
machine-mixed,  the  following  method  being  used  except  in  the 
case  of  Medusa  Water-Proof  Compound.  Sufficient  sand,  ce- 
ment, and  stone  were  weighed  on  a  scale  to  make  2^^  en.  ft.  of 
concrete.  The  sand  and  cement  were  thrown  into  the  mixer  in 
the  order  named.  The  mixer  was  run  about  one  minute,  suffi- 
cient water  being  slowly  added  to  form  a  stiff  mortar.  The  stone 
was  now  dumped  into  the  mixer  and  the  whole  mass  turned  for 
11^  minutes,  the  water  being  again  gradually  added  until  &e 
concrete  was  of  a  wet  consistency. 

Waterproo/ing  Compounds: — The  compounds  tested  were  Li- 
tnate,  Medusa  Water-Proof  Compound,  and  Aquabar. 

Making  of  Specimem: — The  compression  specimens  were  of  a 
eyiiodrical  form,  6  inches  in  diameter  and  18  inches  high,  cast 
iron  molds  being  used.  After  the  molds  were  set  up  on  a  hori- 
zontal plate,  the  concrete  was  deposited  in  them  in  layers,  it  be- 
ing well  stirred  with  a  steel  rod.  Sufficient  concrete  was  used  so 
that  after  settling,  its  surface  was  slightly  below  the  top  of  tK  ■ 
cylinder.  In  a  few  days  the  upper  surface  of  the  concrete  was 
plastered  with  1 : 1  mortar,  the  surface  of  the  mortar  being  fip 
ished  flush  with  the  top  of  the  cylinder.  Cylinders  treated  with 
each  of  the  waterproofing  compounds  were  made  with  6  in  each 
set.  and  8  cylinders  of  plain  concrete  were  made. 

Performing  the  Tests:~~The  cylinders  were  broken  in  a  Riehle 
T'niversal  testing-machine  of  100,000  lbs.  capacity  at  the  ages  ot 
35.  62.  and  292  days.  Three  sheets  of  blotting  paper  were  used 
at  the  tops  and  bottoms  of  the  specimens  when  tested. 

ResuUs  of  Experiments: — In  Table  XVII  are  given  the  results 
of  the  tests  which  will  now  be  considered. 

(a)  Plain  Concrete: — For  some  unexplained  reason  the 
strength  of  the  plain  concrete  specimens,  marked  P,  is  about 
e  per  cent  less  at  292  days  than  at  62  days. 

(b)  Limate: — This  material  is  a  hydrated  lime  obtained  from 
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the  Western  Lime  and  Cement  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Four  sets 
of  specimens  were  made,  the  ratio  by  weight  of  Limate  to  the  ce- 
ment for  the  different  cylinders  being  10  per  cent,  14  per  cent, 
18  per  cent  and  22  per  cent,  respectively.  In  each  case  the  Li- 
mate replaced  an  equal  weight  of  the  cement.  The  Limate  and 
cement  were  first  thoroughly  mixed  dry  by  hand.  This  mixture 
with  the  sand  was  then  thrown  into  the  mixer  and  the  mizine^ 
process  carried  on  as  before  described.  The  specimens  marked 
jjIO,  L14,  etc.  (see  Table  XVII)  indicate  those  in  which  the  Li' 
mate  is  equal  to  10  per  cent,  14  per  cent,  etc.  of  the  weight  of  the 
cement.  As  shown  in  this  table,  the  use  of  Limate  usually  in- 
creased the  strength  of  the  concrete,  this  effect  being  especially 
marked  with  the  LIO  and  L14  specimens. 

(c)  Medusa  Water-Proof  Compound: — This  is  a  dry  powder 
furnished  by  the  Sandusky  Portland  Cement  Co,  of  Sandusky, 
Ohio.  A  quantity  of  the  compound  equal  to  2  per  cent  of  the 
weight  of  the  cement  was  thoroughly  mixed  dry  with  the  cement. 
Water  was  slowly  added  to  this  mixture  while  at  the  same  time 
it  was  well  troweled.  The  addition  of  water  and  the  troweling 
were  continued  until  the  mixture  was  of  a  damp  consistency.  It 
was  now  thrown  into  the  mixer  with  the  sand,  and  the  mixing 
completed  as  before  outlined.  By  referring  to  Table  XVII  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  cylinders  (mark  M)  treated  with  this  com- 
pound were  stronger  than  those  of  plain  concrete  at  correspond- 
ing ages.  Furthermore,  there  is  a  decided  increase  in  strength 
with  age. 

(d)  Agudbar: — This  compound  was  obtained  from  the  Aqua- 
bar  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  This  is  a  material  in  gelatine  form 
which,  when  properly  diluted,  is  used  to  temper  the  mortar  or 
concrete.  The  compound  was  thoroughly  mixed  with  water  in 
the  proportions  of  2  gallons  of  the  compound  to  48  gallons  of 
water.  The  concrete  for  these  cylinders  was  mixed  as  before  ex- 
plained with  this  exception,  that  the  Aquabar  solntion  instead  of 
water  was  used  to  temper  the  mortar  and  the  concrete.  The  re- 
sults (see  Table  XVII)  were  very  unsatisfactory,  the  Aquabar 
specimens  (mark  Aq)  showing  from  46  per  cent  to  64  per  cent 
of  the  strength  of  plain  concrete  at  corresponding  ages. 
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TABLE  1. 
Analysis  op  Local  Liubstone. 
int  Voids=43.5.     Wt.  per  cu.  ft.=90.5  lbs. 


Dlimeterof  Mesh.  Ins. 

tSlS^Sbs. 

EtiS 

IS 

0 

lOO 

OTB 

ra 

2 
15 

0 

ei 

55 
29 
26 
13 

TABLE  n. 

Ahaltsis  op  3and. 

Per  cent  Voids  =  37.    Wt.  per  cu.  ft.  =  94^  lbs. 


..„».««.. 

Diameter 

of  Mesh. 

Pttaslag. 

,, 

n 

100 

131 
0T3 

C34 

015 

00J8 

94 

B3 

58 
S6 
19 
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TABLE  III. 

PBRHBABnilTT     OP    CONCBETB     SPECIVENS    TRBATBD    ^ 

Blatgbitb  No.  00. 

Presaure,  40  lbs/in*.     Age,  35  days. 


Deb  Moises 


Tim  IB  HoDBe 
rnOH   BtoiR- 

FU>W  IN 
TER  P«R 

Si'-SfJ'S? 

A  or  Co.  Ft,  of  W*. 

OONCRETK  flURPlCE. 

BISOOPTMT. 

No.  S3. 

No.  54. 

No.  SI. 

No.  52. 

0 
130 

530 
930 

a 

0 
0 

J 

130 

530 

1000 
S*40 

1 

130 

530 

No.  5!  ienklw. 

IS 

530 

S5«a 

0 

830 

No.  51  leikine. 

le 

530 

3960 

3180 

1400 

so 

S30 

4500 

4510 

4110 



25 

»30 

5010 

5430 

0500 

88 

isa 

5160 

5SI0 

0830 

No.Siie*i<biK. 

39 
41 

530 
530 

5060 

azao 

0760 
8090 

TOM 

nao 

46 

530 

0500 

«>S0 

7820 

50 

530 

0030 

I2SW 

SBBO 



eo 

530 

Tieo 

ZZ8U0 

10200 

" 

530 

7550 

27800 

10800  [ 

No.  51  wet  on  bottom. 
No.  52  diniDOD  botlom 
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TABLE  IV. 

PSRlCBABILrTT  OF  CoKC&ETB    SPBCIXBNS  TrEATSD  WITH  UnIVBKSAL 

Damp-Proof  Conn-ouKD. 
Prbsbudb  21  lbs   /iD^    Age,  35  days. 


HOUBS 

Pbb  B«.  Pt.  or  ConcBHE  SDnrACE. 

s-iss. 

N0.1S8. 

No.  1». 

No.  130. 

No.  m. 

0.0 

0 

0 

0 

8m>llle»klnNo.m*l» 

1 

0 

0 
Z30 

3880 

aa 

m 

9mkU  leak  In  No.  1». 

la 

4 

«ro 

3U0 

34S 



10 

S 

1720 

1140 

400 



u 

g 

so» 

4950 

57S 

w 

« 

BMO 

J140 

1 

805 

M 

«tto 

eo» 

020 

<a 

5 

9190 

90W) 

s. 

KO 



M 

0 

7360 

10340 

IIHB 

W 

s 

TWO 

11600 

1035 

la 

s 

HM 

13W0 

1036 

lU 

& 

sao 

12S80 

1150 

m 

5 

BBSD 

13100 

1150 

:» 

8 

9090 

13310 

1150 

m 

S 

MM 

13330 

1150 

SI 

S 

OBGO 

13330 

1150 
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TABLE  V. 
Permbabilitt    op    Concrbtg    SpBcmBsa    Trbatbd    with 
Damp-proof  Compodnd. 
Pressure,  36  lbs/in'.     Age,  35  days. 


T,-;. 

RS              WiTKH  PKR  So.  FT.  OF  CONOHBTB 

Bei 

1 

BDHTAOB. 

Rbmareb. 

"'tT 

IT?'      No.W. 

No.  58. 

No.  56. 

No.  50. 

0 

0                 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4               17» 

130 

173) 

0 

1 

0               5570 

705 

1T20 

205 

2 

S              l«30 

1325 

3180 

530 

5 

0             2I5CO 

17100 

16300 

2520 

JNo.  5«lMkln(t  freely. 

IS 

T             43100 

38300 

30200 

15620 

jWuieiiklDr  freely.' 
lNo.584  No.  58  wet  on  bottom. 

le 

0             48000 

43200 

4.%00 

10090 

28 
38 

4          ism 

i             63500 

5000 
5W00 

II 

if 
li 

2*500 

13 

e         seooo 

T             87600 

e^oo 

32350 

48 

3             68S00 

64300 

34100 

62 

5             T8IO0 
3             70000 

71700 
745(10 

30300 
42000 
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TABLE  VI. 

Permbabilitt  of  Cokckbth:  Specimens  Trei.tbd  with  Aktibydbtob. 

Pressure,  20i  lbs/in".     Age,  35  days. 


Time  is 

llOFM 

■n'.S'B.Tr'S,' 

or  Cc.  Ft.  or  Water 

OT-li^. 

No.  US. 

KclTfl. 

No.  177. 

No.  ITS. 

0 

0 
0 

0 
ISO 

a 
a 

0 

205 

130     ; 

400 

0 

400 

«eo 

530 

a 

IftA 

1315 

IS55 

No.l781e>klDC, 

17 

3ieo 

1990 

exo 

38 

SBU 

1 

Z780 

3710 

40 

4110 

^ 

3100 

4!40 

IB 

4510 

3710 

4»10 

M 

4770 

3M0 

5600 

107 

5300 

4110 

0300 

m 

5070 

4no 

7M0 

m 

esoo 

4B10 

7B50 

179 

WOJ 

5040 

S2I0 

IH 

7100 

5300 

S750 

2S7 

noo 

5600 

BMO 
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TABLE  VII. 

Pbrusabilitt  op  Cobcrbtb  Bpbcdikmi  Tbratus  with  Antihtdrike. 

Pressure,  40  lbs  /in*.     Age,  S4  dayB. 


TlHI  IH 

Fluw  w  Mii.tjftMtBB  or  Oo.  Pt.  wr  Wrraa  ran 

SQ.     Ft.  OrCONCRITESDHrACE. 

OPTI8T. 

No.  178. 

NaiTT. 

No.  175. 

No.  176. 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
115 

1 

0 

lis 

0 

115 

e 

230 

115 

160 

230 

No.  ITS  letklDC. 

a 

920 

«0 

ano 

aw 



31 

UM 

losa 

£300 

we 

a 

1610 

13S0 

IW 

i2re 

16 

18W 

1610 

1901 

14S5 

73 

Z300 

ISM 

3U0 

aJ70 

TB 

2&m 

lara 

3515 

sm 
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TABLE  VIII. 
fcBMBABiLrrr  or  Concbbtr  SPEcniKSs  Treatbd  with  Plbxiblb  Com- 
pound AND  WniTB  Lead. 
Twwa,  21  lbs/  ia*.     Age,  39  days. 


& 

Flow  ih  Hiujokths  or  Cc.  Ft.  ot  Watib  peb 
^^                  9t).  Ft.  of  Cobobbw  Sdbfaob. 

OfTl 

'**■           No.  132.            No.  133. 

N'0.134. 

No.  131. 

0 

0                     0                       0 

0 

0 

<■ 

3                  130 

" 

" 

130 

U 

3                 1190 

400 

530 

530 

10 

«                 1190 

530 

eso 

630 

!0 

&                 1325 

530 

7» 

860 

H 

S                 lUO 

T% 

990 

Tie 

40 

4                 1710 

1190 

1400 

1000 

50 

5                1720 

131S 

IS90 

100 

IB 

5                 1990 

iseo 

ISM 

1329 

M 

0                22M 

aiio 

2385 

ISW 

108 

3                £510 

mo 

2920 

1900 

m 

i          2m 

3040 

31S0 

too 

a& 

5                 3050 

3440 

3440 

2sa) 

ITS 

5                 3310 

3840 

3980 

2®0 

»s 

B                 35S0 

U40 

4370 

2915 

C7 

5                 3H0 

4610 

4;d0 

3180 

»l 

5                3980 

48,0 

S160 

^.0 
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TABLE  IX. 
Pesugability  op  Ooscrete  Specimenb  Treated  wikh 
PODND  AND  White  Lead. 
Pressure,  36  lbs/in*.     Age,  35  days. 


Flexible  Com- 


„s 

Flow  iu 

MiLUOHiBB  or  Cr.  Fv. 

«j.  Ft.  op-  Coborbti  Sen 

TAO. 

"oT't" 

B»-          So.  82. 

No.fl'. 

No.  81. 

No.  55. 

*                   230 

0 

0 

0 

230 

0                    230 

0 

0 

460 

9              aoo 

0 

0 

805 

B                  1033 

230 

lis 

1380 

15 

r            iMo 

345 

230 

2760 

10 

e            2iffi 

m 

845 

3335 

23 

1                  287S 

m 

345 

4140 

39 

I             ;b8o 

1380 

575 

5290 

t3 

e             u% 

1810 

575 

5635 

46 

7             *a&5 

3                  4370 

1725 
1725 

575 
575 

5980 
6005 

82 

5                  HOa 

2185 

am 

7245 

87 

5                  6210 

2300 

090 

7S90 

«a 

3                  8555 

2415 

805 

7820 
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TABLE  X. 
Pbrubability  op  Cokcrbtb  Specimens  Tbeatbd  with  Dehtdratixe 
No.  4  ASD  Tabbed  Roofino  Papbr. 
Pressure,  40  lbs  /in^.     Age,  35  days. 


^o";r 

Plow  iii  M:t.i,ioirrB8  or  Co.  Ft.  of  Watbe  Pbb 
Sg.  Ft.  or  CoucBBrr  SpRrACE. 

or  Tear. 

So.  110. 

No.  107. 

No.  ice.      '     No.  109. 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
115 

IT 

230 

. 

US 

20 

230 

S 

115 

25 

230 

1 

lis 

30 

,230 

lis 

IIS 

u 

WO 

230 

230 

02 

sre 

3tfi 

230 

M 

eeo 

34S 

34S 

se 

eeo 

460 

34S 
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TABLE  XI. 

PBRMKABtLITT  OP  CONCRETE  SFECIUENS  TbB»TBD  n 

Pressure,  20  lbs/in'.     Age,  35  Days. 


™S^" 

Flow  ib  Milltonthb  of  Cu.  Ft.  o 
PlB  Hg.  Ft.  of  Concrete  Sdb 

r  Water 

ACB. 

■svsr 

Ma  IK. 

No.  m. 

N0.1S3. 

No.  195. 

0 

I 

0 
0 
130 

130 

2 

165 

M6 

4 

400 

;«6 

5 

400 

as 

H 

400 

^ 

206 

to 
at 

400 

E 

1 

1 

1? 

40< 
530 

32 

TOS 

U6S 

44 

1060 

786 

56 

neo 

1000 

es 

1190 

1000 

74 

■    1325 

1080 
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TABLE  XII. 

Pbbueabiutt  of  Concbete  Specimens  Treated  with  Coatine. 

Pressure,  38  lbs  /in'.     Age,  M  days. 


Tine   is 
Hours 

*'"&K"S°S"S. 

>r  Cn,  Ft.  of  Watkh 

Bbhabsb. 

or  TWT. 

No.  MB. 

No.  aw. 

No.2(ffl. 

NO.KIL 

" 

0 

0 

0 

0 

130 

2« 

130 

1 

»S 

Wt 

ses 

s 

5S0 

7% 

loeo 

8 

S30 

T85 

IWO 

a 

S30 

i 

TM 

2920 

No.  201  lesklng. 

u 

TBS 

£ 

7B5 

3060 
3580 
38« 

No.  201  continued  lo  leak 
Ihroushout  the  test. 

82 

MO 

7B6 

1110 

7! 

1195 

705 

4770 

» 

1195 

TBS 

ssao 

IM 

IWO 
IIBO 

TBS 

JMO 
MIO 
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TABLE  Xin. 

PBItlIBA.BII.ITr    OF   CONCRBTB  SPGCIMBN9   TBBATBD   WITH    AmTIHTDRO. 

Pressure,  40  lbs/in*.    Age,  35  days. 


TiniH 

Flow  in  Mii,uonTB8  of  Cr.  Ft.  of  Watiu  pbr 

SU.  Ft.  or  CONCRETI  Scbfacb. 

Si~S. 

No.  loe. 

No.  lOi. 

No.  105. 

No.  103. 

' 

930 

eeo 

MO 

ll«0 

isao 

WW 

I32& 

2250 

2JZ0 

lew 

17M 

IS20 

sm 

2SS0 

226« 

2780 

sm 

2K0 

Z»I5 

3010 

3320 

2520 

30« 

3040 

3320 

2520 

3040 

3040 

mo 

2520 

3180 

3040 

am»U  l«»k  in  No.  los. 

3M0 

aau 

3S10 

3180 

ma 

mo 

3580 

S3I0 



3580 

2^ 

3710 

3310 



3710 

2650 

4*40 

3440 



38*0 

2720 

5430 

3580 



3840 

"» 

5580 

3580 
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UcCtLLOTJGH— TESTS  ON  THD  PBRMEABILITX  OP  CONCRETE 


TABLE  XIV. 
)F  COSCBBTE   SPKCIMKSS    TrBATKD    WITH    ANTIB 

Proasure.  20  lbs/In'.     A^,  35  days. 


TlMK 

J^^              PER  So.  t'T.  or  C( 

orCn.  Ft.  o 

SCRETE  SfR 

r  WlTER 

"S't. 

i™-          No.  18». 

No.  IPI. 

•No,  190. 

No.  IBS- 

0 

: 

» 

400 

'  » 

0 

4                    575 

600 

090 

345 

0 

8                    %0 

020 

1150 

1205 

i 

a                  1380 

1150 

1725 

leio 

3 

T             leiD 

1150 

IMO 

1»10 

IB 

11 

7                  SOTO 

1150 

3220 

2415 

« 

2                  a)70 

II50 

3340 

2*15 

2                  SOTO 

1.50 

3450 

2415 

to 

fl                  2070 

3910 

2415 

SO 

2             scno 

1150 

4200 

tS30 

M 

7                  2070 

1150 

4950 

»30 

■to 

B                '2070 

1150 

5060 

2530 
»30 

*Na  ISO  leaked  Ibrouehout  the  test. 
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TABLE  XV. 

Pbrmkabilitv  op  Concbktb  3pEcniENB  Trratbd  with  Plaiij  Mobtar. 

Pressure,  39  lbs/in'.    Age.  33  Days. 


Honns 

FUiVI  IN   Mll-LIONTHS  0»  CC.  FT.  Of  WaTBB 
TER  SQ.  Pt.  of  COHORITB  I^DBFACE. 

T^" 

No.  63 

No.  S4. 

Noes. 

No.ee. 

0 

895 

0 
400 

400 

0 
14% 

1 

1160 

I3S0 

13«0 

4370 

4 

2530 

■  (GO 

IS40 

0200 

H 

31(6 

»H) 

2185 

IS200 

19 

3340 

2880 

2300 

24400 

£4 

34S0 

3110 

2300 

25250 

No.  SO  dftmp  on  bottom. 

as 

3U0 

3220 

2415 

27i«l 

3T 

3080 

34S0 

2415 

30400 

No.  86  vret  on  bottom. 

IS 

aeso 

3«80 

2415 

31803 

« 

S8O0 

3800 

2530 

33000 

90 

3800 

3010 

2530 

33700 

« 

SBIO 

4140 

2530 

35000 

67 

4030 

4160 

2530 

30000 
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— TK9T8  OX  TUB  PERMEABILITY  OP  CONCRBTB 


TABLE  XVI. 
Perhkability  of  Coscbetb  SpBciMBNa  Tkbated  with  Pla 
Pressure.  19\  lbs  /in'.     Age,  US  ilays. 


Tine 

llOF 

w 

Plow  id  M 

Ft.  ()FCOrrc: 

Cc.  t'T.  OF  Watkb  Per 

So.  135. 

No.  130. 

No.  in. 

No.  138. 

0 

1 

0 

660 

seo 

i 
1 

600 
t32S 
1500 

irao 

>; 

1400 

i 

2SS0 

1 

1860 

14«0 

2780 

» 

s 

itao 

1720 

3440 

it 

2250 

1720 

3r]o 

32 

1 

2250 

19B0 

3710 

a 

< 

22SD 

2120 

3960 

« 

22S0 

2260 

4110 

50 

22M 

2380 

4240 

W 

22&0 

2S20 

4510 

W 

2250 

2760 

4770 

es 

2250 

!760 

5040 
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TABLE  XVn. 

COXPODNDS  ON   TQR  COMPRBSBrVF 
1:3:5  CoKCtlETD. 


ULTttUTB  COMPRRSSl^  STBENam 

IN  Lbs /!!>>. 

Aire.  K  dBys. 

A«..62d.y,, 

Abp.  292  days. 

Aver«^.. 

Average. 

fivenxe. 

MO 

mo 

1330 

eso 

eeo 

&ro 

1300 

1270 

1100 
lltSO 

ll» 

aao 

1130 

1040 
1000   . 

soo 

KO 

5S5 

1210 
1130 

low 

1340 

1220 

LID 

,» 

1190 

12S5 

LI4 

12ift 

1215 

LIS 

I0» 

1030 

m 

lltO 

1240 

goo 

ll» 

1245 

This  specimen  w 


)r  mlstaheat  mkoI  224  days. 
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Engineer  Ids  Srriea 


(Complete  In  ten  numbert,  with  title-page,  table  0/  contentt,  and  index.) 
No.  I.    Track,  by  Leonor  Freenel  Loree.    1894.    24  p.    25  cents.    Out 

of  print. 
No.  2.    Some   practical  hlDts  Id  dynamo  deslgo,  by  Ollbert  Wilkes. 

1S94,     16  p.    25  cents.    Out  of  print. 
No.  3.    The  steel  construction  of  buildings,  by  Corydon  Tyler  Purdj. 

1S94.     27  p.     25  cents.     Out  of  print. 
No.  4.    The  evolution  o!  a  switchboard,  by  Arthur  Vaughan  Abbott. 

1894.    32  p.    i  pi.    35  cents.     Out  of  print. 
No.  6.    An  experimental  study  of  field  tnethods  which  will  Insure  to 

stadia  measurements  greatly  Increased  accuracy,  by  Leonard 

Sewell  Smith.  "  1895.    45  p.    1  pi.    35  cents.    Out  of  print. 
No.  6.    Hallway    signaling,    by    William    McCollougb    Grafton.     1895. 

38  p.      35  cents. 
No.  7.    Emergencies  In  railroad  work,  by  Leonor  Fresnel  Loree.    1895. 

42  p.    35  cents. 
No.  8.    Elei^trical   engineering   fn  modern  central  stations,  by  Louis 

Aloyslus  Ferguson.    189S.    33  p.    35  cents. 
No.  9.    Tbe  problem  of  economical  heat,  light,  and  power  supply  for 

building   blocks,   school    houses,    dwellings,   etc.,    by    Qerdt 

Adolph  Gerdtzen.    1896.    69  p.    45  cents. 
No.  10.  Topographical  surveys,  their  methods  and  value,  by  John  Lane 

Van  Orrnim.    1896.    39  p.    35  cents. 


(Complete  in  ten  numbers,  with  title-page,  table  of  contents,  and  index.) 

No.  1.  A  complete  test  of  modern  American  tranaformera  of  moderate 
capacities,  by  Arthur  Hlllyer  Ford.    1896.    88  p.    35  cenU. 

No.  2.  A  comparative  teat  of  ateam  Injectors,  by  George  Henry  T^au^ 
mann.     1897.     34  p.     25  cents. 

No.  3.  The  superintendent  of  bridges  and  buildings,  by  Onward  Bates. 
1898.    30  p.    25  cents. 

No.  4.  Some  unrecognized  functions  of  our  etate  universities,  by  John 
Butler  Johnson.     1899.    20  p.    25  coota.      Out  of  print. 

No.  E.  The  tranBconlinental  triangutation  along  the  tbirty'ninth  par- 
allel, by  John  Fillmore  Hayford.  1900.  22  p.  6  pi.  25 
cents. 

No.  6.    The  chemical  engineer,  by  Magnus  Swenaon.    1900.    13  p.    26 

No.  7.    Recently  improved  methods  of  sewage  disposal,  by  John  Butler 

Johnson.     1900.    19  p.     25  cents. 
No.  8.    An  experimental  study  of  the  corrosion  of  Iron  under  different 

conditions,  by  Carl  Hambuechen.    1900.    47  p.      19  pi.    30 

No.  9.    The  progress  of  the  ceramic  Industry,  by  Edward  Orton,  Jr. 

lao.'i.    23  p.     25  cents. 
No.  10.  The  eflect  ot  frequency  on  the  steadiness  of  light  emitted  from 

an  Incandescent  lamp,  by  Harold  Seaman.    1903.    47  p.  25 

cents. 
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TOLfME  III 

(Complete  in  $ix  number*,  vHth  title-page  atut  tabU  0/  content:) 

No.  1.  An  Investigation  of  rotations  produced  by  cnrreut  from  a  sin* 
ele-pbase  alternator,  by  Arthur  CurtU  Scott  1904.  16S  p. 
50  centa. 

No.  2.  Tbe  Bources  of  water  suppi;  In  Wisconsin,  by  William  Qray 
Klrchoffer.    190S.    8S  p.    60  cents. 

No.  3.  An  Investigation  of  the  borldes  and  tbe  Blllcldea,  by  OUver 
Patterson  Watts.    1906.    68  p.    30  cents. 

No.  4.  Tests  on  reinforced  concrete  beams,  by  Ernest  Anthony  Morltz. 
1907.    76  p.    30  cents. 

No.  5.  A  comparUon  Of  the  effects  of  frequency  on  tbe  light  of  in- 
candescent and  Nernet  lamps,  by  Frederick  William  Uuebi. 
1907.    61  p.    25  cents. 

Mo.  6.  Investigation  of  centrifugal  pumps:  Part  T,  A  discussion  oC 
the  theory  of  the  centrifugal  pump  and  tests  of  a  six  inch 
vertical    centrifugal    pump,    by    Clinton    Brown    Stewart 

1907.  141  p.    50  cents. 

VOLUME  rv 

(Complete  in  six  numbert.  with  title-page  and  table  of  contenli.) 

Mo.  1.    Teats  on    plain   and   reinforced  concrete,  series   ot  1906,    by 

Morton  Owen  Wjtbey.    1907.    66  p.    25  cants. 
No.  2.    Tests  on   plain    and   reinforced   concrete,  series   ot  1907,   by 

Morton  Owen  WIthey.    1907.    69  p.    2S  cents. 
No.  3.    An  investigation  of  the  hydraulic  ram,  by  Leroy  Francis  Harza. 

1908.  110  p.       S5  cenU. 

No.  4.  Investigation  of  flow  through  large  sub-merged  ortSces  and 
tubeB.  by  Clinton  Brown  Stewart.    1908.    83  p.      25  cents. 

No.  6.  Current  piactice  In  steam  englae  design,  by  Ole  N.  Troolen. 
1908.    79  p.    25  cents. 

No.  6.  Self-ezclted  asychronoua  polyphase  generators,  by  Lewis  Fus- 
sell.    1909.    87  p.    25  cents. 

VOLUHI  T 

(Complete  Jb  »ix  numbers,  with  title-page  and  table  of  contents.) 

No.  1.  Investigation  of  railway  train  lighting,  by  Edward  Wray. 
1908.    142  p.    60  cents. 

No.  2.  Tests  on  plain  and  reinforced  concrete  columns,  by  Morton 
Owen  WIthey.    1909.    45  p.    26  cents. 

No.  3.  Investigation  ot  centrifugal  pumps:  Part  II,  Bzperlmenta 
with  a  six  Inch  horizontal  centrifugal  pump  comparing  the 
efficiency  of  circular  and  spiral  cases  and  showing  tbs  et< 
feet  ot  air  leakage,  by  Clinton  Brown  Stewart  1908.  129  p. 
50  cents. 

No  4.  Sewage  purification  with  special  reference  to  Wisconsin  con- 
ditions, by  George  Jacob  Davis,  and  James  Ten  Broeck 
Bowlea    1909.    SB  p.    30  cents. 

No.  6.  Tests  on  bond  between  concrete  and  steel  in  reinforced  con- 
crete beams,  by  Morton  Owen  WIthey.  1909.  64  p.  S6 
cents. 

No.  6.  The  Relations  of  Experimental  Results  to  the  Tbeory  of  the 
Tangential  Water  Wheel,  by  Daniel  Webster  Mead.  1909. 
109  p.    40  cents. 
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IXTKODICTIOX 


Of  the  properties  of  binary  alloys  of  inm  with  the  common 
metals  comparatively  little  is  known.  This  is  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  pure  iron  with  which  to  alloy  copper  or  nickel,  or  tin, 
or  others  of  the  metallic  elements,  has  been  a  rare  laboratory 
product,  and  interest  has  been  directed,  naturally,  to  alloys 
made  from  commercial  materials. 

Based  upon  the  discovery  of  a  simple  method  of  refining  iron 
electrolytically,  an  extensive  line  of  laboratory  investigation 
was  begun  five  years  ago  in  the  Applied  Electrochemistry  Lab- 
oratory of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  has  been  carried  on 
almofit  without  interruption  since  that  time.  This  investiga- 
tion has  consisted  in  the  production  and  study  of  the  properties 
of  alloys  of  iron,  eliminating  as  far  as  possible  the  common  im- 
parities, sulphur,  phosphorus,  silicon,  manganese  and  carbon. 

This  work  has  been  conducted  through  facilities  afforded  by 
the  College  of  Engineering  of  the  University  of  "Wisconsin  and 
through  grants  from  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington. 

Prom  the  large  amount  of  data  and  information  derived 
from  this  investigation,  a  small  portion,  dealing  with  the  alloys 
of  copper  and  nickel  with  iron,  is  presented  in  this  bulletin. 
This  selection  of  material  has  been  made  on  account  of  the  in- 
teresting and  possibly  important  influence  of  small  percentagen 
of  copper  and  of  nickel  on  the  properties  of  iron. 

It  is  appreciated  by  no  one  more  than  by  the  authors  that  lab- 
oratory experiments  carried  out  on  the  small  scale  which  has 
been  necessary  here,  can  by  no  means  embody  all  the  factors  at- 
tendant upon  lai^e  scale  production,  and  the  conclusions  arrived 
at  can  be  only  suggestive  when  applied  to  commercial  produc- 
tion of  alloys. 
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4  IXTHODL'CTION 

The  study  of  iron  alloys  of  the  degree  of  purity  which  we 
have  attained  is  not  alone  of  scientific  interest,  since  recent  im- 
provements in  commercial  materials  make  it  possible  to  secure 
remarkably  pure  iron  at  reasonable  coet.     ' 

The  fact  which  impresses  itself  most  emphatically  upon  one 
who  undertakes  to  study  the  properties  of  iron  alloys,  is  Hat 
he  has  an  unlimited  field  to  deal  with  and  one  which  has  not 
been  cultivated  intensively  or  even  superficially. 

Not  only  are  there  new  alloys  to  be  produced,  but  much  of 
the  older  work  on  iron  and  steel,  now  considered  as  on  a  fairly 
settled  basis,  can  be  repeated  with  profit  in  the  light  of  a  mod- 
em knowledge  as  to  the  influence  on  the  properties  of  material, 
of  variations  in  heat  treatment,  and  other  factors. 

In  presenting  this  bulletin,  the  writer  acknowledges  indebt- 
edness to  numerous  of  his  colleagues  who  have  assisted  in  tiiis 
woA,  and  especially,  to  Mr.  Carl  HambuBehen,  who  worked  out 
the  details  for  refining  iron  electrolytically,  to  Dr.  Oliver  P. 
"Watts  and  Mr.  Otto  Kowalke,  who  conducted  the  laboratory 
work  of  this  investigation  for  two  years,  and  to  Mr.  James  As- 
ton who  as  joint  author  has  done  much  more  than  his  share  in 
writing  this  report  on  the  alloys  of  nickel  and  copper  with  iron. 
Charles  F.  Bubqess, 
Professor  of  Chemical  Engineering. 
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THE  STRHNGTH  OF  THE  ALLOYS  OF  MCKF.L  AND 
COFl'KR  fflTH  FLF.CTKOLVnC  IKON 


Electkolttic  Ibon 

The  basis  of  the  alloys  dealt  with  here  is  iron  of  a  high  de- 
gree of  purity,  obtained  by  double  electrodeposition.  In  the 
first  refining,  high  grade  Swedish  bar  iron  is  used  as  anode 
material,  and  the  metal  is*  deposited  upon  both  sides  of  a  she>!t 
lead  cathode.  These  cathodes  are  then  used  as  anodes  in  a  sec- 
ond set  of  tanks,  and  a  double  refined  product  is  obtained  upon 
a  sheet  aluminum  cathode.  This  electrolytic  iron  is  stripped 
off  in  sheets  y^  inch  to  %  inch  in  thickness  about  10  inches 
square,  and  is  broken  up  for  use  in  the  crucibles. 

The  character  of  deposited  material  is  indicated  in  the  fol- 
lowing table.  The  analyses  given  io  the  first  three  columns  are 
those  of  Messrs.  Booth,  Garrett  and  Blair,  of  Philadelphia.  Also, 
all  of  the  analytical  work  on  the,alloys  proper,  including  those 
appearing  later  in  this  discussion,  are  the  work  of  the  above 
laboratory,  and  acknowledgment  is  due  for  their  liberality  and 
interest  in  the  work.  The  most  recent  analysis  of  the  double 
refined  iron  is  given  in  the  last  column,  and  was  reported  by- 
Mr.  Alvan  C.  Davis,  of  Edgeworth,  Pa. 
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The  analyses  of  the  final  product  differ  somewhat  in  the  per- 
centages of  the  various  impurities  found.  Whether  this  is  due 
to  the  difference  of  the  material  at  the  different  times  of  samiv 
ling,  or  to  the  limiting  error  of  the  analytical  method  in  detect- 
ing the  small  percentages  actually  found,  is  problematical.  How- 
ever, the  initial  product  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  alloys 
may  be  considered  of  negligible  impurity,  with  an  iron  content 
of  99.97  per  cent. 

Preparation  op  Alloys 

In  the  preparation  of  the  alloys,  the  brittle  electrolytic  iron 
was  broken  into  small  pieces,  and  the  pre-determined  amounts 
needed  for  each  charge,  together  with  the  addition  elements, 
were  weighed  out.  The  charges  were  placed  in  specially  pre- 
pared magnesia  crucibles,  which  were  in  turn  protected  by  a 
graphite  jacket.  The  crucibles  were  buried  in  an  electric  fur- 
nace of  the  resistor  type ;  the  charge  being  prevented  from  con- 
tamination by  a  magnesia  lid  luted  on  the  crucible,  and  a  graph- 
ite cover  for  the  jacket. 

The  charges  were  brought  to  fusion,  and  held  at  this  tem- 
perature for  a  few  hours  after  which  the  current  was  cut  off 
from  the  furnace  and  the  latter  was  allowed  to  cool  down.  There 
was  no  agitation  of  the  chaise,  the  resulting  alloy  being  en- 
tirely due  to  diffusion  of  the  elements.  The  ingots  weighed 
about  500  grams  (1  lb.) 

In  spite  of  every  precaution,  there  was  some  absorption  of 
carbon  by  the  charge.  There  is  every  indication  that  this  wjis 
due  to  the  interaction  between  the  iron  and  the  carbon  monox- 
ide furnace  atmosphere,  whereby  earbon  was  set  free  by  the  re- 
action Pe  -|-  CO  ^  FeO  +  C,  and  then  taken  up  by  the  iron 
by  cementation.  The  amount  absorbed  varied  somewhat  with 
the  conditions  of  the  melt,  and  probably  also  with  the  nature  of 
the  alloying  element.  Numerous  analyses,  however,  showed  the 
amount  to  be  well  under  0.10  per  cent;  sulphur,  silicon,  phoi- 
phorus  and  manganese  are  negligible.  A  chaise  of  electrolytic 
iron  melted  into  an  ingot  and  forged  under  the  same  conditions 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  alloys  showed  by  analysis 
carbon  0.047.  sulphur  0.005,  silicon  0.062,  phosphorus  O.Olfi, 
manganese  0.0. 
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In  the  tests,  therefore,  the  propertiea  observed  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  additiOD  elements. 

The  ingots  were  heated  in  a  forge  fire  and  drawn  out  under  a 
steam  hammer  into  rods  about  ^^  inch  in  diameter  and  20  inches 
long.  These  rods  vere  cut  into  appropriate  lengths  and  ma- 
chined for  the  tensile  strength  tests  into  bars  approximating  0.3 
to  0.4  inch  in  diameter  over  a  free  length  of  2  inches.  Qualita- 
tive observations  were  made  of  forgeability  and  of  hardness  in 
machining. 

An  equal  number  of  samples  were  reserved  for  testing  as 
forged  and  after  annealing  at  900°C,  The  tests  were  made 
upiHi  a  Bieble  1,000,000  pound  power-driven  machine.  The  load 
was  applied  very  slowly,  and  the  elastic  limit,  or  rather,  the 
yield  point,  was  determined  by  means  of  dividers,  being  taken 
as  that  load  at  which  a  perceptible  stretch  occurred  in  a  markeil 
■  2-inch  length  of  the  bar.  This  was  checked  by  the  drop  of  the 
beam.  In  the  later  tests,  multiple  dividers  were  used,  enabling 
tile  yield  point  to  be  observed  very  closely,  as  well  as  the  elon- 
gation at  this  point.  The  data  recorded  included  the  load  at 
the  yield  point,  and  the  maximum  necessary  to  rupture  the  bar; 
also  the  elongation  in  two  inches  and  the  reduction  of  area  at 
the  fracture. 

This  particular  discussion  may  be  divided  into  three  general 
parts — U)  the  nickel-iron  series;  (2)  the  copper-iron  series;  (3) 
8  series  with  iron  alloyed  with  both  nickel  and  copper. 

NICKEL-IRON  ALLOYS 

Much  has  been  written  r^arding  certain  nickel  steels  for  com- 
'iiercial  usage  and  there  has  been  considerable  investigation  of 
these  particular  alloys.  Also,  there  is  much  literature  on  the 
metaUography  and  the  theory  of  nickel  steels,  with  which  phase 
this  paper  is  not  particularly  concerned.  There  is  comparatively 
little  published  data  of  research,  especially  systematic  research 
on  the  effect  of  the  addition  of  varying  percentages  of  nickel  to 
steels  of  otherwise  comparable  compositions. 

Of  the  latter,  to  which  the  present  paper  is  largely  supph>- 
mentary  or  correlative,  may  be  mentioned  the  following : 

Between  1892  and  1902,  the  Prussian  Society  for  the  Encour- 
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agement  of  Industry  pubUshed  several  reports  dealing  with  the 
mechanical  properties  of  the  niekel-iron  alloys  (Beriehte  dca 
Sonderausechiisses  fiir  Eisen-Nickel  Legierungen.     1892-19021. 

R.  A.  Hadfield  (Inst.  Civ.  Engrs.,  1898,  Volume  CXXXVIII, 
page  1)  gives  data  of  a  very  complete  study  of  a  series  of  nickel- 
iron  alloys,  covering  the  meehanieal  and  physical  properties.  The 
nickel  varies  from  0  to  50  per  cent,  with  other  impurities  as  fol- 
lows :  C,  0.13  to  0.23  per  cent ;  Si,  0.20  to  0.38 ;  S,  0.08  to  0.11  -^ 
P,  0.05  to  0.09  i  Mn,  0.65  to  1.08. 

L.  Guillet  (Bui.  Soc.  d'Eneour  pour  I'lndustrie  Nationale, 
May,  1903}  publishes  the  results  on  three  series  of  steels  with 
nickel  from  2  to  30  per  cent,  manganese  low  and  carbon  about 
0.12,  0.22  and  0.82  per  cent  in  the  several  series.  The  work  in- 
cludes the  mechanical  tests  and  the  metallographic  study  with 
a  view  of  finding  the  relation  between  the  physical  properties 
and  the  structure. 

Carpenter,  Hadfield  and  Longmuir  (7th  Report,  Alloys  Re- 
search Committee,  Inst.  Mech.  Engrs.,  Vol.  2,  1905,  page  857) 
give  the  data  of  a  thorough  investigation  of  a  series  of  alloy? 
with  nickel  from  0  per  cent  to  20  per  cent,  carbon  0.41  to  0.52 ; 
manganese,  0.79  to  1.03.  This  research  was  intended  as  a  sup- 
plement to  Hadfield 's  work  mentioned  above,  the  steels  being^ 
practically  of  the  same  composition,  except  that  there  was  an 
increase  of  the  carbon  content  from  a  mild  steel  proportion  ol 
about  0.20  per  cent  to  that  of  a  medium  steel  with  0.45  per  cent. 

In  the  presftit  research  the  effort  has  been  to  determine  the 
effect  of  additions  of  varying  percentages  of  nickel  to  iron  in 
the  absence  of  other  impurities,  especially  carbon.  As  men- 
tioned heretofore,  the  iron  is  of  such  purity  that  the  results 
observed  may  be  ascribed  to  the  nickel  addition  alone.  The 
added  nickel  was  electrolytic  material  of  high  grade. 

Analysis 

Ingots  were  prepared  of  all  compositions  from  0  to  100  per 
cent  of  nickel,  but  the  mechanical  tests  here  enumerated  are  eon- 
fined  lai^ely  to  the  range  of  0  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  of  nickel. 
The  analyses  given  below  are  of  a  series  of  random  selection 
which  is  representative  of  the  entire  range. 
[44] 
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As  might  be  expected  from  the  dose  analogy  of  the  properties 
of  nickel  and  iron,  the  agreement  of  the  analytical  results  with 
the  percentage  of  nickel  added  to  the  charge,  is  exceedingly  close 
and  when  it  is  considered  that  the  samples  for  analysis  were  f  rmn 
turnings  of  test  bars  after  the  ingots  had  been  foi^d  into  rods, 
it  may  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  perfect  alloying  of  iron  and 
nickel  and  the  entire  absence  of  segregation  in  the  ingot. 

PORGINO 

Ingots  were  generally  sound  and  the  lower  percentages  forged 
about  the  same  as  iron  and  at  normal  temperatures.  In  fact, 
there  was  no  trouble  in  forging  any  of  the  alloys  within  the 
range  of  0  to  20  per  cent  of  nickel.  Alloys  of  25.  26.  28,  35^ 
50  and  75  per  cent  of  nickel  foiled  without  special  difficulty, 
although  in  an  earlier  trial  one  ingot  with  75  per  cent  smashed. 
A  100  per  cent  nickel  was  not  forgeable.  In  later  tests  an  in- 
got of  30  per  cent  nickel  smashed  and  one  of  34  per  cent  was 
partially  destroyed.  With  extreme  care  and  high  welding  heats^ 
and  with  the  liberal  use  of  flux  a  good  bar  was  drawn  out  of  an 
85  per  cent  ingot.  A  high  heat  is  probably  necessary  for  all 
of  the  high  nickel  alloys. 

[451 
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The  discrepancies  noted  in  the  forgeability  might  be  due  to 
oxidation  such  as  Iladfield  experienced,  and  which  caused  such 
red  shortness  that  he  was  compelled  to  iise  manganese  and  alum- 
inum as  deoxidizers ;  or  there  might  be  a  critical  range  at  about 
34  per  cent  of  nickel  at  a  composition  corresponding  to  a  defi- 
nite compound  of  Pe,Ni.  It  is  at  about  this  composition  that 
the  greatest  difficulty  is  experienced  in  foiling,  and  other  meas- 
arements  of  various  characters  tend  to  support  this  supposition 
■  of  a  compound. 

■Welding 

There  was  no  difficulty  in  welding  low  nickel  bars  during  foil- 
ing. The  high  nickel  alloys,  including  one  of  85  per  cent  nickel, 
which  tended  to  crumble  at  lower  heats,  welded  nicely  at  very 
high  temperatures  of  working  and  with  the  liberal  use  of  borax 
to  prevent  oxidation.  Bars  of  all  percentages  of  nickel  were 
welded  in  the  electric  welder,  although  some  failures  were  noted 
between  18  per  cent  and  35  per  cent  of  nickel.  These  wdds 
were  not  subjected  to  tests  other  than  those  indicated  by  grind- 
ing the  juncture  and  testing  with  the  hands. 


The  hardness  tests  are  such  qualitative  results  as  were  noted 
in  the  machining,  sawing  and  filing  neces^ry  in  preparing  the 
test  bars.  In  the  unannealed  condition,  working  was  easy  for 
alloys  up  to  and  including  7  per  cent  of  nickel ;  the  alloys  were 
rather  stiff  from  8  per  cent  to  10  per  cent,  inclusive,  and  Hard  be- 
tween 11  per  cent  and  20  per  cent,  with  the  20  per  cent  alloy  less 
hard  than  some  of  those  of  intermediate  compositions.  All  al- 
leys were  machined  in  the  unannealed  state  with  lathe  tools,  al- 
though this  was  very  difficult  in  the  range  between  10  and  20 
per  cent  of  nickel.    The  higher  nickel  bars  were  a^ain  soft. 

After  annealing  there  was  a  somewhat  noticeable  hardness, 
banning  at  about  11  to  13  per  cent,  but  it  was  not  extreme 
in  any  case,  and  there  was  no  difficulty  in  sawing  or  machining. 


[46] 
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Bending 

These  tests  were  a^in  only  qualitative,  being  the  observa- 
tions in  breaking  bars  sawed  half  through  and  in  the  unannealed 
•condition.  Alloys  from  0  to  2  per  cent  nickel  cracked  at  a  60" 
angle ;  from  3  per  cent  to  8  per  cent,  inclusive,  at  45° ;  9  to  10 
per  cent,  at  30°,  and  from  11  per  cent  to  20  per  cent,  iaela- 
sire,  the  bars  broke  off  short.  The  fracture  changed  from  a 
fibrous  to  a  granular  at  about  10  per  cent  of  nickel. 

The  above  hardness  and  bending  tests  are  in  agreement  with 
the  tensile  tests  noted  below. 

Tensile  Strength  Tests 

The  summary  of  results  is  included  in  Tables  1  and  2  and  in 
Plates  I  and  II.  The  detailed  data  are  not  given;  also  no  ree- 
■ords  are  noted  of  abnormiil  results  due  to  defective  bars,  etc. 

In  the  summary  are  given  the  j'ield  point  and  ultimate 
strength  in  pounds  per  square  inch,  the  percentage  of  elonga- 
tion in  2  inches,  and  the  percentage  of  reduction  of  area  at 
fracture.  There  are  also  included  the  maximum,  minimum  and 
average  values  of  each  of  the  above  items,  together  with  the 
number  of  samples  from  which  such  average  is  calculated.  This 
furnishes  an  indication  of  the  consistency  of  the  data.  In  the 
plates,  the  yield  point,  the  ultimate  strength  and  the  elonga- 
tion and  tbe  reduction  of  area  for  varying  percentages  of  nickel 
are  designated  by  appropriate  sjTnboIs,  and  are  the  values  given 
in  the  tables  in  the  columns  of  averages. 

With  these  points  as  a  guide,  smooth  curves  are  drawn  in  each 
case.  With  the  many  factors  affecting  somewhat  the  strength 
■of  a  metal,  it  is  not  expected  that  the  points  will  fall  consistently 
on  a  curve.  It  is  intended  merely  that  the  curve  will  show  the 
tendency  of  the  effect  of  increasing  the  percentage  of  nickel  in 
the  alloy. 

Unankealed 

The  results  of  the  tests  in  the  unannealed  state  are  enumerated 

in  Table  1  and  the  general  summary  is  best  noted  by  referring 

to  the  curves  on  Plate  1.    Between  0  and  8  per  cent  of  ^ick^l 
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there  is  a  gradual  increase  of  the  ultimate  strength  and  elastic- 
limit  which  are  approximately  linear  functions  of  the  percent- 
age increase  of  nickel.  At  a  nickel  content  of  0.25  per  cent 
the  figures  are  66,730  for  the  ultimate  strength  and  57,180  for 
the  yield  point,  these  values  rising  to  91,740  lbs.  and  70,770  Iba,, 
respectively,  for  an  increase  of  nickel  to  8  per  cent.  The  elon- 
gation and  reduction  of  area  indicate  a  decrease  of  ductility  be- 
tween 0  and  2  per  cent.  From  this  point  they  rise  to  a  maxi- 
mum at  5  per  cent  of  nickel,  above  which  percentage  there  is  a 
gradual  falling  off  until  the  composition  of  8  per  cent  of  nickel 
is  reached.  At  5  per  cent  nickel  we  note  values  of  64.030  for 
the  elastic  limit  and  77,150  for  the  ultimate  strength,  with  the 
high  values  of  29.2  for  the  elongation  and  65,2  per  cent  for  the- 
reduction  of  area.  The  elastic  ratio,  however,  is  high,  being- 
0.83. 

Beyond  8  per  cent  of  nickel  there  is  a  decided  upward  bend 
in  the  cur\-es  for  the  ultimate  strength  and  elastic  limit  and  a 
corresponding  drop  in  those  for  the  reduction  of  area  and  the 
elongation,  indicating,  therefore,  a  brittle  zone.  This  is  most 
pronounced  at  11  per  cent  of  nickel,  where  the  yield  point  is 
148.240  and  the  ultimate  strength  181,230,  while  the  elongatioa 
falls  off  to  7  per  cent  and  the  reduction  of  area  to  25.5  per  cent. 
On  increasing  the  nickel  above  12  per  cent  there  is  a  return  of 
ductility  indicated  by  the  gradual  rise  of  the  elongation  and  the- 
marked  increase  of  the  reduction  of  area.  At  20  per  cent  nickel 
we  have  the  very  high  values  of  clastic  limit  115.500,  ultimate 
strength  186,000,  with  the  accompanj'ing  elongation  of  16  per 
cent  and  reduction  of  area  of  59.5  per  cent.  The  brittle  zone- 
may  be  said  to  extend  from  10  per  cent  to  15  per  cent  of  nickel. 

The  data  for  percentages  of  nickel  above  20,  which  are  not 
plotted,  show  a  still  further  increase  of  ductility ;  at  50  per  cent 
of  nickel  we  have  values  of  ela.stic  limit  of  75,700,  ultimate 
strength  108.500,  elongation  '26.5  per  pent,  reduction  of  area 
63.77  per  cent. 

These  facts  are  in  accord  with  the  bending  and  hardness  tests' 
noted  heretofore  where  the  maximum  brittleness  lay  betwe^'n 
10  per  cent  and  20  per  cent  in  bending  and  the  greatest  diflB- 
rulty  in  machining  was  in  the  same  range. 
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Annealed 

Results  of  the  tests  on  the  annealed  bars  are  given  in  Table  2 
«nd  Plate  II.  The  effect  of  annealing  has  been  to  lower  the 
ultimate  strength  and  the  elastic  limit  throughout  the  entire 
range  with  the  accompanying  increase  of  elongation  and  reduc- 
tion of  area ;  this,  however,  without  materially  altering  the  gen- 
■eral  influence  of  the  nickel.  We  note  the  same  gradual  increase 
of  maximum  stress  and  yield  point  over  a  range  which  is  now 
extended  to  10  per  cent  of  nickel  instead  of  8  per  cent.  At  this 
point  the  same  sharp  increase  takes  place  and  the  elongation 
and  reduction  of  area  fall  off  in  accordance.  The  point  of  mini- 
mum ductility  is  now  at  13  per  cent,  where  the  elongation 
has  fallen  off  to  11.6  per  cent  and  the  reduction  of  area  to  34.6 
per  cent.  The  pronounced  maximum  of  strength  is  now  not 
present,  the  elastic  limit  of  97,730  and  the  ultimate  strength  of 
121,810  being  below  the  maximum  values  of  the  tests.  At  11 
per  cent  of  nickel,  the  composition  of  the  former  alloy  of  least 
ductility,  the  deviations  of  maximum  and  minimum  values  are 
lai^,  tying  between  extremes  of  23  per  cent  and  0  per  cent  for 
the  elongation  and  between  65.2  per  cent  and  0  per  cent  for  the 
reduction  of  area. 

The  brittle  zone  is  quite  as  pronounced  as  it  was  in  the  unan- 
nealed  condition,  but  is  now  more  limited  in  extent  and  may 
te  said  to  cover  the  range  from  12  per  cent  to  15  per  cent 
«f  nickel.  Above  15  per  cent  there  is  the  same  gradual  in- 
crease of  elongation  and  marked  rise  in  the  reduction  of  area, 
but  we  do  not  note  the  marked  ductility  at  the  20  per  cent  nickel 
alloy  which  was  observed  for  the  unannealcd  bar. 

Comparisons 

The  safe  values  to  be  assumed  for  nickel  steels  of  the  compo-  ■ 
«tions  used  in  commercial  practice  may  be  taken  from  Wad- 
ilell  's  elaborate  paper  before  the  American  Society  of  Civil  En- 
gineers in  September,  1908.  For  bridge  structures  he  recom- 
mends a  composition  of  31/2  per  cent  of  nickel  and  0.38  per  cent 
of  carbon,  with  values  of  elastic  limit  of  60,000  lbs.  per  square 
inch,  and  ultimate  strength  of  105.000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 
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These  figures  are  for  seetiona  as  rolled,  and  with  a  ductility- 
somewhat  lower  than  for  ordinary  steels,  as  is  evidenced  by  the- 
elongation  of  15  per  cent  for  nickel  against  27  per  cent  for  car- 
bon steel  (in  8  inches)  and  a  reduction  of  area  of  41  per  cent 
and  55  per  cent,  respectively.  For  a  lower  carbon  content  witlk 
the  same  nickel  the  values  become — elastic  limit  45,000,  iJti- 
mate  strength  70,000,  elongation  25  per  cent;  and  for  the  in- 
crease of  carbon  to  0.45  per  cent  the  elastic  limit  is  taken  us- 
65,000,  maximum  stress  115,000  and  the  elongation  12  per  cent. 

Values  noted  from  our  research  for  an  alloy  of  3  per  cent  of" 
nickel  are— yield  point  62,920,  ultimate  strength  74,860,  elon- 
gation (in  2")  24.5  per  cent,  reduction  of  area  63.9  per  cenr; 
and  for  nickel  =  4  per  cent,  the  elastic  limit  is  65,000,  maximum 
stress  75,670,  elongation  27.8  per  cent  and  the  reduction  of 
area  66.5  per  cent.  These  values  become,  after  annealing- 
yield  point  55,400,  ultimate  strength  70,670,  elongation  27.5- 
per  cent,  reduction  of  area  67.6  per  cent  for  the  alloy  of  3  per 
cent  nickel ;  and  for  the  nickel  content  of  4  per  cent  the  elastic- 
limit  is  52,100,  maximum  stress  70,070,  elongation  28.4  and  re- 
duction of  area  66.7.  The  ultimate  strengths  are  well  in  ac- 
cord with  Waddell's  assumptions  for  low  carbon  steels,  witlk 
the  elastic  limit  approaching  that  of  his  higher  carbon  materials^ 

Of  the  other  tests  recorded  it  is  possible  to  make  direct  com- 
parisons with  Hadfield's  results  (Inst.  Civ.  Engrs.  1888-9). 
His  alloys  had  a  carbon  content  from  0.13  per  cent  to  0.23  per- 
cent and  manganese  in  the  appreciable  amounts  of  0.65  per  cent 
to  1.08  per  cent.  For  the  alloy  of  3.82  per  cent  of  nickel  the  re- 
sults were  as  follows :  as  unannealed,  elastic  limit  62,700 ;  maxi- 
mum stress  82,900 ;  elongation  35.8 ;  reduction  of  area  55.6.  Thesfr 
figures  are  in  very  close  agreement  with  the  4  per  cent  alloy 
of  our  tests. 

In  Quillet's  tests,  for  his  low  carbon  series  (C^0.12)  and" 
for  bars  in  the  unannealed  state,  the  mnximum  stresses  and 
elastic  limits  are  lower  throughout  than  ours  for  like  percentages- 
of  nickel.  For  his  5  per  cent  alloy  the  elastic  limit  i.s  43,200, 
maximum  stress  52,800,  elongation  25  per  cent;  our  values  ar3, 
respectively,  64.030,  77,150  and  29.2  per  cent.  However,  the- 
same  general  influences  of  the  addition  of  nickel  are  observed. 

A  most  interesting  comparison  is  that  of  the  effect  of  increas- 
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log  percentages  of  nickel.  Th«  references  are  to  articles  men- 
tioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  section  of  the  paper. 

In  Hadfield's  tests  there  was  a  gradual  increase  of  strength 
and  a  decrease  of  ductility  with  the  smaller  additions  of  nickel. 
The  maximum  breaking  stresses  were  at  11  to  16  per  cent  of 
nickel  in  the  unannealed  state  with  a  minimum  ductility  at  15.5 
per  cent  of  nickel.  After  annealing  the  maximum  strength  is 
at  11.4  per  cent  of  nickel  with  the  lowest  ductility  at  a  com- 
position of  9.5  per  cent.  There  is  a  fair  return  of  ductility 
at  about  24  per  cent  of  nickel  after  passing  through  the  brittle 
zone. 

Guillet's  tests  were  on  three  series  of  alloys,  each  of  a  dif- 
ferent percentage  of  carbon,  and  all  with  low  manganese.  He 
found  in  cHch  series  a  brittle  zone.  For  the  alloys  of  lowest 
carbon  =  0.12  per  cent,  the  lowest  minimum  ductility  was  at 
15  per  cent  of  nickel;  for  carbon ^0.22  it  was  at  10  per  cent 
nickel;  and  for  carbon  =^0.82  per  cent  it  was  at  a  nickel  con- 
tent of  7  per  cent. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Alloys  Research  Committee,  where  the 
carbon  was  that  of  a  medium  steel,  being  from  0.41  to  0.52,  and 
the  manganese  was  high  (0.79  to  1.03),  there  was  a  distinctly 
brittle  zone  at  4.95  per  cent  of  nickel  and  extending  to  16  per 
cent.     From  this  point  there  was  a  recovery  of  the  ductility. 

The  results  of  the  present  research  which  are  most  nearly 
representative  of  the  effect  of  nickel  alone,  indicate  the  same 
brittle  zone  with  the  least  ductility  at  11  per  cent  of  nickel 
in  the  unannealed  state  and  at  13  per  cent  after  annealing. 

This  agrees  fairly  well  with  the  observations  of  Hadfield  and 
Gnillet,  to  whose  materials  our  compositions  are  most  nearly 
similar.  The  location  of  this  brittle  area  can  hardly  be  defi- 
nitely fixed,  since  differences  in  impurities  and  heat  treatment 
no  doubt  affect  the  composition  and  the  range. 

Conclusions 

As  a  result  of  this  research,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
other  tests  enumerated,  and  of  which  it  is  largely  confirmatory, 
it  m^  be  said  that  the  effect  of  the  addition  of  nickel  to  iron  is 
M  follows: 
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1.  To  increase  the  strength  with  a  slight  decrease  of  ductil- 
ity in  the  range  of  lower  nickel  content, 

2.  Beyond  this  range  the  addition  of  niekel  causes  a  Buddea 
increase  of  strength  with  s  marked  decrease  of  ductility  over  a 
zone  of  decided  brittleness. 

3.  The  position  of  the  brittle  zone  varies  with  the  earboa 
content  and  probably  with  a  variation  in  the  other  impuritiea, 
such  as  manganese,  if  present  in  appreciable  amounts.  For  a 
pure  alloy,  where  the  effect  is  due  to  nickel  alone,  the  area  may 
be  set  between  10  per  cent  and  16  per  cent  of  nickel.  The  addi- 
tion of  carbon  places  the  zone  at  lower  percentages  of  nickel,  be- 
ginning in  the  neighborhood  of  about  10  per  cent  for  carbon  =; 
0.22  per  cent  and  at  about  7  per  cent  nickel  for  carbon  =  0.82 
per  cent,  where  the  other  impurities  are  small.  It  may  com- 
mence as  low  as  5  per  cent  nickel  in  medium  carbon  steels  (C  = 
0.44}  where  the  manganese  rises  to  1  per  cent.  Accompanying 
this  brittleness  there  is  a  marked  hardening  in  the  material. 

4.  Annealing  while  not  greatly  affecting  the  region  of  the 
brittle  zone  or  the  extent  of  the  brittleness,  has  a  tendency  *o 
confine  the  range  to  more  narrow  limits. 

5.  For  percentages  of  nickel  above  those  of  the  zone  of  brit- 
tleness there  is  a  restoration  of  the  ductility  and  softness. 

IRON-COPPER  ALLOYS 

The  influence  of  copper  on  iron  and  steel  has  for  long  been  ft 
subject  of  controversy  and  contradiction.  It  is  only  compara- 
tively recently  that  the  effect  has  been  investigated  systemati- 
cally and  some  of  the  doubt  eliminated. 

The  prevalence  of  appreciable  quantities  of  copper  in  the  ores 
of  certain  districts  makes  of  value  a  knowledge  of  its  effect,  det- 
rimental or  otherwise,  when  present  in  small  amounts.  Also, 
the  intimate  relation  of  copper,  nickel  and  iron,  and  the  bene- 
ficial effect  of  the  addition  of  nickel  to  iron  and  steel,  creates  an 
interest  in  the  influence  of  lai^er  percentages. 

The  older  opinion  was  that  copper  is  deleterious;  that  its 

chief  effect  was  analt^ous  to  that  of  sulphur  in  that  it  rendered 

iron  red  short  and  destroyed  its  welding  power.    This  view  was 

taken  by  many  eminent  metallurgists,  some  even  contendingr 
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that  0.5  per  ceat  makes  steel  worthless.  Others  claimed  that  the 
iDflaeDce  was  greatly  exaggerated  and  instances  were  cited  where 
rolled  sections  of  0.50  per  cent  to  0.75  per  cent  of  copper  did 
not  display  red  shortness. 

Within  recent  years  more  systematic  investigations  have  been 
made  to  determine  the  effect  of  additions  of  varying  percentages 
cf  copper  to  iron  and  steel. 

Ball  and  Wigham  (Ir.  &  St.  Inst.,  1889,  No.  1)  tested  four 
steels  with  from  0.85  per  cent  to  7.17  per  cent  copper  and  a  car- 
bon contcDt  varj-ing  from  0.10  per  cent  in  the  former  to  0.71  per 
cent  in  the  latter,  and  nat«d  an  increase  of  tensile  strength  and 
a  decrease  of  ductility  with  the  increase  of  copper.  The  har 
with  7.17  per  cent  copper  was  red  short.  Their  conclusions  were 
that  the  principal  effect  of  copper  was  to  make  steel  hard  and 
that  copper  within  reasonable  limits  did  not  materially  affect 
the  mechanical  properties. 

A.  L.  Colby  (Iron  Age,  Nov.  30,  '99)  says  that  small  per- 
centages of  copper  have  no  deleterious  effect  upon  the  physi- 
cal properties  of  steel.  He  cites  various  steels  of  about  0.5 
per  cent  copper  in  shafts  and  gun  tubes,  which  meet  the  re- 
qnirements  of  the  United  States  Navy.  It  was  also  used  in  ship 
plates,  passing  the  usual  tests  required  of  carbon  steels.  These 
steels  welded  successfully  and  Sanged  cold,  and  there  was  no  red 
shortness  in  bars  or  rails  with  a  copper  content  of  0.39  per  cent 
to  0,49  per  cent. 

W.  Lipin  (Stahl  u.  Eisen,  Vol.  XX)  states  that  iron  with 
copper  content  up  to  3  per  cent  is  readily  worked  but  that  there 
is  red  shortness  at  4.7  per  cent  copper.  Between  7  per  cent 
to  10  per  cent  copper  the  material  cracked  badly,  and  fell  to 
pieces  onder  the  hammer.  With  an  increase  of  copper  up  to 
3  per  cent  the  tensile  strength  increased  from  26  tons  per  square 
inch  to  46  tons  per  square  inch,  with  a  decrease  of  elongation 
from  27.8  per  cent  to  13,3  per  cent.  He  also  notes  that  with  an 
increase  of  carbon  in  the  steel  the  maximum  percentages  of  cop- 
per must  be  decreased ;  also  that  copper  does  not  affect  the  weld- 
ing. 

Stead  fir,  &  St.  Inst.,  '01,  Vol.  I.)  made  a  very  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  the  influence  of  copper  in  steel  rails  and  plates, 
since,  he  claimed,  the  general  belief  that  copper  was  deleterious, 
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was  an  imjusti&ed  prejudice.  His  article  goes  fully  into  the 
previous  work  and  impressions.  He  finds  that  copper  between 
0.5  per  cent  and  1.5  per  cent  is  not  detrimental  either  hot  or 
cold ;  that  2  per  cent  copper  makes  steel  more  liable  to  be  over- 
heated; that  small  quantities  raise  the  tenacity  and  the  elastic 
limit  and  reduce  the  elongation,  but  not  greatly,  however,  for 
small  percentages  of  copper ;  also  that  there  is  no  great  liability 
to  fracture  by  shock. 

Papers  of  Stead  and  Wigham  TIr.  &  St.  Inst.,  '09,  Vol.  II) 
and  of  Wigham  (Ir.  &  St.  Inst.,  '06,  Vol.  I)  deal  with  the  effect 
of  copper  in  cold  wire  drawing  and  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
copper  up  to  0.25  per  cent  is  no  detriment  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  best  classes  of  wire. 

Wigham,  in  the  last  article  mentioned  above,  brings  out  the 
important  point  that  Professor  Turner,  in  the  discussion  of  the 
former  article  of  Stead  and  Wigham,  says  that  where  copper 
is  present  in  ores  it  is  found  in  association  with  sulphur.  Con- 
sequently discrepancies  in  the  earlier  tests  may  be  due  to  this 
sulphur  and  not  to  the  direct  effect  of  the  copper.  This  fact, 
tc^ether  with  that  of  the  increase  of  red  shortness  with  an  in- 
crease of  carbon,  may  explain  the  differences  of  opinion  result- 
ing from  the  earlier  observations. 

All  of  the  above  research  was  to  excuse  the  presence  of  the 
copper;  to  break  down  a  seeming  prejudice.  An  investigation 
with  a  different  object  is  that  of  Pierre  Breuil,  the  results  of 
which  were  given  in  a  paper  before  the  Iron  and  Steel  Insti- 
tute (Ir.  &  St.  Inst.  '07,  No.  2).  His  effort  was  to  see  if  there 
was  a  beneficial  effect  due  to  the  addition  of  copper  and  was 
suggested  by  the  favorable  influence  of  copper  on  steels  for  rail- 
way axles,  which  was  noted  on  some  of  the  French  railroads.  It 
is  a  very  extended  research,  and  as  the  author  says,  is  a  sup- 
plement (very  much  elaborated)  to  Stead's  work,  in  that  the 
results  agree.  Being  the  most  exhaustive  and  latest  contribution 
to  our  knowledge  of  copper  steels,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer 
to  the  results  frequently  throughout  this  discussion. 

Breuil 's  work  was  carried  out  on  four  series  of  steels, — mild 
steel  (C  =  0.10  percent  —  0.17  per  cent),  semi-mild  steel  (C  = 
C,28  per  cent  —  0.41  per  cent),  and  hard  steel  (0  =  0.56  percent 
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—  0.75  per  cent)   and  a  final  series  with  about  1  per  cent  of 
carbon. 

In  view  of  the  evidence  that  the  influence  of  copper  varies 
with  the  amounts  of  carbon  and  of  sulphur  present  in  the- 
steel,  and  very  likely  also  with  the  other  impurities  met  with  in 
commercial  materials,  it  is  of  interest  to  record  the  results  of 
tests  where  these  elements  are  a  minimum.  The  following  dis- 
cossion  is  of  a  series  of  iron-copper  alloys  made  with  electrolytic 
iron  and  copper  as  a  basis.  The  preparation  of  the  test  samples 
is  described  in  the  introductory  chapter  of  this  paper. 


A  wide  range  of  alloys  of  varying  copper  content  was  made. 
The  observations  made  in  the  forging  are  as  follows:  Alloys  up 
to  2  per  cent  of  copper  forge  well  at  low  heats.  Those  from  2 
per  cent  to  7  per  cent  will  not  forge  at  a  low  heat,  and  rather 
poorly  at  white  heat,  the  ease  of  workability  varying  inversely 
as  the  percentage  of  copper.  From  7  per  cent  to  75  per  cent — 
80  per  cent  the  alloys  may  be  classed  as  non-foi^eable.  Between 
80  per  cent  and  100  per  cent  they  will  forge  at  a  fair  red  beat 
but  not  at  a  normal  forging  heat  for  iron. 

Id  the  earlier  work  alloys  above  5  per  cent  could  not  be 
forged.  However,  in  later  tests,  in  the  trial  of  many  alloys  of 
.■>  per  cent  to  10  per  cent  of  copper  at  all  heats,  it  was  found 
that  with  care  and  a  high  heat  (welding)  a  7  per  cent  bar  could 
be  forged,  or  even  rarely,  an  8  per  cent. 

The  lower  percenta^s  (below  5)  will  weld  easily  in  forging, 
and  some  bars  of  7  per  cent  copper  were  welded  while  forging. 
All  alloys  up  to  7  per  cent  copper  could  he  welded  in  an  electric 
welder. 

Segreoation 

The  forgeable  samples  between  0  per  cent  and  8  per  cent  of 
copper  and  a  few  of  the  alloys  of  high  copper  and  low  iron  were 
made  into  test  bars  for  investigation  of  the  tensile  strength. 
Analyses  were  not  made  upon  all  bars ;  rather,  random  samples 
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of  the  entire  range  of  composition  were  tested,  with  the  follow- 
ing results: 


Mark, 

[   Cii.  added. 

AtiBlJ-sls. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  tables,  the  agreement  between  the 
added  and  the  actual  copper  content  is  exceedingly  close.  The 
analytical  samples  were  taken  from  turnings  obtained  in  the 
machining  of  the  test  bars  after  the  forging  of  the  ingots. 
This  close  agreement  after  such  a  method  of  selection  would  in- 
dicate an  entire  lack-of  segregation;  also  that  the  materials  alloy 
very  well  up  to  a  copper  content  of  7  per  cent.  This  is  in  ac- 
cord with  the  work  of  earlier  investigators.  In  view  of  this  close 
agreement  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  actual  copper  content  of 
the  alloys  is  the  same  as  the  added  amount. 


Hardness 

The  hardness  tests  are  merely  qualitative,  being  observations 
made  in  tlie  machining,  sawing  and  Aling.  In  machining,  the 
alloys  with  low  percentages  of  copper  worked  very  easily.  The 
hardness  increa-sed  with  the  increase  of  copper  until  at  5  per  cent 
to  7  per  cent,  while  it  was  still  possible  to  turn  in  the  lathe,  this 
was  done  with  some  difficulty.  There  were  the  same  evidences 
in  the  sawing  and  filing  tests,  the  high  copper  being  classed  as 
extremely  hard  to  saw. 

Breuil's  investigations  show  that  the  hardness  does  not  result 

through  a  lowering  of  the  points  of  transition,  thus  leaving 

the  .steels  in  a  martensitic  state,  as  might  be  supposed.     The 

structure  is  a  fine  pearlite,  with  a  fibrous  cementite  which  is 
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liberated  with  increasing  copper,  and  this  explains  the  increasing 
hardness. 

Wedding  (Stabl  u.  Eisen,  December,  '06)  says  that  copper 
and  sulphide  of  copper  prevent  the  formation  of  pearlite  and 
promote  the  fonnation  of  crystals  of  cementite.  It  is  due  to  tiiis 
fact  that  there  is  greater  hardness  of  iron  when  copper  and 
sulphur  are  present.  These  explanations  seem  hardly  sufficient 
to  acconot  for  the  hardening  which  we  have  observed  without 
the  presence  of  either  carbon  or  sulphur  and  we  expect  to  make 
a  metallographic  study  with  the  hope  of  throwing  a  little  light 
npon  the  subject. 

The  summary  of  the  results  of  these  tests  is  given  in  Tables 
3  and  4,  and  in  Plates  III  and  IV.  The  detailed  data  are  not 
given ;  also  no  account  is  taken  of  bars  which  showed  abnormal 
results,  due  to  fiaws,  etc. 

In  conformity  with  those  of  the  nickel-iron  series,  the  resnlta 
enumerated  are  the  yield  point,  the  ultimate  strength,  the  per- 
centage of  elongation  in  2  inches  and  the  percentage  of  reduc- 
tion of  area  at  fracture.  Again,  in  order  to  show  the  con- 
sistency of  the  data  there  is  also  given  the  maximum  and  mini- 
mum values  for  each  of  the  above  items,  together  with  the  aver- 
age of  these  items  for  the  number  of  samples  enumerated  in  a 
separate  column.  The  plates  are  plotted  from  the  averages  of 
the  tables  and  smooth  curves  drawn  to  indicate  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  tendency  of  the  increasing  additions  of  copper.  ITie 
values  of  the  yield  point,  ultimate  strength,  elongation  and  re- 
duction of  area  are  designated  as  points  used  in  plotting  the 
carves  by  the  same  symbols  used  for  the  nickel  alloys. 

Unannbalbd 

From  the  curves  of  Plate  III,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  rise  in 
the  ultimate  strength  and  the  elastic  limit  is  almost  a  linear 
function  of  the  percentage  of  copper.  The  ultimate  strength  in- 
creases from  61,180  lbs,  per  -tq.  in.  at  0.1  per  cent  copper  to 
132,400  lbs.  at  7  per  cent.  The  yield  point  rises  from  52,580  to 
122,900.  There  is  a  corresponding  fall  in  the  elongation  from 
28^  per  cent  at  0.1  per  cent  copper  to  4  per  cent  at  7  per  CMit 
copper.  The  reduction  of  area  increases  slightly  from  69.2  per 
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cent  at  0.1  per  cent  copper  to  72.1  per  cent  at  0.6  per  cent  and 
0.8  per  cent  copper ;  from  this  point  it  falls  off  to  7.3  per  cent  at 
7  per  cent  of  copper. 

From  Tabte  III  it  will  be  noted  that  the  ratio  of  maximum  and 
minimum  values  to  the  average  ia  good,  except  in  certain  in- 
stances which  are  no  doubt  somewhat  abnormal,  but  not  so  much 
so  as  to  be  rejected  from  the  tables.  Also,  where  there  are  a  suf- 
;ficient  number  of  samples  for  a  good  average,  the  results  fall  well 
in  line.  The  greatest  variation  is  at  Sy^  per  cent  of  copper,  but 
here  there  is  only  one  bar,  which  is  clearly  abnormal,  with  its 
low  ultimate  strength  and  elastic  limit  and  its  high  reduetiMi  of 
area.  The  greatest  variations  from  the  curve  lie  above  4  per  cent 
of  copper,  and  this  is  to  be  expected,  especially  in  the  unannealed 
samples,  since  here  we  are  almost  bey<xid  the  limit  of  satisfactory 
workability. 

The  results  of  these  tests  indicate  a  high  tensile  strength  which 
increases  with  the  percentage  of  copper.  The  alloys  are  rather 
brittle  as  indicated  by  the  elongation,  and  the  reduction  of  area. 
Also  the  elastic  ratio  (ratio  of  the  elastic  limit  to  the  ultimate 
strength)  is  lai^,  varying  from  0.86  per  cent  at  0.1  per  cent 
copper  to  0.93  at  7  per  cent  copper, 

Anneai^d 

The  results  of  annealing  are'  given  in  Table  4  and  Plate  IV, 
and  the  effect  is  very  marked,  especially  for  the  higher  per- 
centages of  copper.  There  is  greater  consistency  in  the  result*, 
as  ia  to  be  expected,  and  the  points  fall  fairly  well  in  line  on  the 
curves. 

The  greatest  deviation  from  the  curves  is  at  2%  per  cent  and 
5M;  pcf  cent  of  copper,  where  there  was  only  one  bar  of  each  for 
the  test.  The  maximum  and  minimum  figures  of  the  table  are 
not  widely  different. 

Up  to  1  per  cent  copper  there  is  a  marked  increase  of  the 
elastic  limit  and  the  ultimate  strength  with  the  additions  of 
copper  and  no  falling  off  in  the  elongation  or  reduction.  In 
fact,  the  latter  increases  to  a  maximum  at  0.4  per  cent  of  copper. 
Beyond  one  per  cent  the  curves  bend  sharply  and  become  more 
nearly  horizontal,  being  a  linear  function  of  the  percentage  of 
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copper.    The  elongation  and  reduction  of  area  fall  off  in  ac- 
cordance. 

Between  1^  and  7  per  cent  of  copper  the  elastic  limit  in* 
creases  from  51,570  to  56,950  lbs.,  the  ultimate  from  65,720  lbs. 
to  67,900,  while  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  elongation  and  the 
redaction  of  area.  Between  0.1  per  cent  and  1.5  per  cent  of 
copper  the  elastic  limit  rises  from  35,570  lbs.  to  51,570  Iba;  the 
ultimate  strength  from  54,050  lbs.  to  65,720  lbs;  while  the  elon- 
gation and  the  reduction  of  area  remain  about  the  same.  Breoil 
mentions  the  4  per  cent  alloy  as  worthy  of  further  study,  and 
this  is  no  doubt  true,  since  he  observes  very  high  values,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  following  table,  where  the  results  are  given  for 
his  mild  steel  series  (C  =  0.10  per  cent  to  0.17  per  cent),  aa 
rolled,  and  as  annealed  at  900"  C. 


Tbnsilb  Strknoth— Brbuii.. 
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A  comparison  of  these  figures  with  the  results  of  our  researches 
shows  a  great  similarity,  and  in  plotting  the  figures  there  is  a 
very  close  ^reement.  In  his  4  per  cent  alloy  as  unanncaled,  to 
which  Breuil  calls  particular  attention,  there  is  an  elastic  limit 
of  97,600,  an  ultimate  strength  of  109,500,  and  an  elongaticwt  of 
13  per  cent  and  a  reduction  of  area  of  46  per  cent.  In  our  tests 
the  results  for  corresponding  materials  are— elastic  limit, 
100,560;  ultimate  strength,  108,640;  elongation,  13 V2  per  cent; 
Tednction  of  ares  45.6  per  cent.  For  the  annealed  sample,' 
BrenU  gives  elastic  limit  65,000  Ibs;  ultimate  strength  71,500, 
elongation  22  per  cent,  reduction  of  area  63  per  cent.  Our  re- 
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suits  are;  elastic  limit  53,570  lbs.,  ultimate  streu^  66,540^ 
elongation  24.8,  reduction  of  area  54.2.  In  our  tests  the  anneal- 
ing shows  a  greater  effect,  resulting  in  less  strength  with  greater 
daetility;  and  the  same  is  true  in  the  comparison  for  all  per- 
centages of  copper. 

While  Breuil  lays  particular  stress  on  the  4  per  cent  alloy,  our 
results  would  seem  to  indicate  the  greatest  value  between  1  per 
cent  and  2  per  cent  for  the  annealed  samples.  The  very  sharp 
rise  of  the  elastic  limit  and  the  ultimate  strength  at  this  per- 
centage gives  values  but  very  little  less  than  those  for  higher 
copper  content,  with  a  lessened  cost  for  the  addition  element; 
also  there  is  a  removal  from  the  region  where  the  forging  and 
welding  properties  are  poorer  with  consequent  uncertainties  of 
result.  Likewise,  between  1  per  cent  and  2  per  cent  the  elastic 
limit  and  the  reduction  of  area  are  very  high. 

It  would  hardly  be  advisable  to  work  with  1  per  cent  of  copper, 
since  this  is  on  the  edge  of  the  incline,  where  there  is  liable  to 
be  a  fall  to  the  lower  values  obtained  with  lower  percentages  of 
copper.  At  ly^  per  cent  we  are  far  enough  removed  so  that  the 
slight  differences  of  composition  to  be  met  in  practice  would  not 
bring  the  material  into  a  dangerous  region.  Also,  the  elastic 
ratio  of  0.78  is  slightly  lower  than  for  the  4  per  cent  alloy,  where 
it  is  0.81. 

We  would  have  considerable  hesitation  in  bringing  forward 
this  point  without  a  vast  number  of  tests  for  confirmation,  but 
for  the  fact  that  an  observation  of  Breuil 's  results  indicate  the 
same  condition.  He  has  perhaps  noticed  this  fact,  but  makes 
no  mention  of  it  in  his  article.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  table 
of  his  results  which  is  given  above,  there  is  a  sharp  increase 
between  0.5  per  cent  and  1  per  cent  of  copper,  where  the  elastic 
limits  are  38,200  and  54,800,  respectively,  and  the  ultimate 
strengths  59,000  and  69,500.  Again,  we  note  but  little  change 
in  the  elongation  and  reduction  of  area.  Between  0  per  cent  and 
0.5  per  cent,  and  between  1  per  cent  and  2  per  cent,  the  change 
ia  not  marked.  The  fact  that  two  independent  investigations  give 
this  result,  seems  fairly  conclusive  of  the  effect. 

Another  fact  to  be  noted  in  our  tests  is  the  marked  difference 
between  the  unannealed  and  the  annealed  samples.  It  would  indi- 
cate that  there  is  an  intermediate  heat  treatment  which,  not  being- 
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SO  drastic  in  its  effect  as  our  long  annealing,  would  give  inter* 
mediate  vaJues,  and  thus  approximate  the  nickel  steels.  This 
condition  might  be  reached  in  commercial  rolling,  where  heavier 
masses  of  metal  leave  the  material  in  a  condition  analogous  to 
that  resulting  from  a  partial  anneal. 

To  compare  the  copper-iron  with  the  nickel  alloys  we  may 
again  quote  Waddell's  extensive  investigations  mentioned  previ- 
ously under  the  nickel-iron  series.  Repeating  this  data,  we  note 
a  steel  with  about  3^/^  per  cent  nickel,  carbon  0.38  per  cent,  the 
values  for  which  may  be  taken  as:  elastic  limit  60,000  lbs.  per 
sq.  in.,  ultimate  strength  105,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in.,  elastic  ratio 
from  0.55  to  0.60.  These  values  are  for  sections  as  rolled  with- 
out heat  treatment  and  working  at  a  somewhat  low  ductility,  as 
shown  by  the  figures  15  per  cent  for  nickel  steel,  27  per  cent  for 
carbon  steel  (in  8  inches)  and  a  reduction  of  area  of  41  per  cent 
for  nickel,  compared  to  55  per  cent  for  the  carbon  steels.  With 
the  carbon  reduced  to  0.15,  the  values  become:  clastic  limit 
45.000.  ultimate  70.000,  elongation  25  per  cent;  and  for  (C  = 
0.45)  the  elastic  limit  is  65.000,  the  ultimate  115,000  and  the  elon- 
gation  12  per  cent. 

These  values  are  higher  than  ours  for  the  copper-iron  alloys  but 
are  not  in  direct  comparison.  Our  own  figures  for  a  niekel-iron 
alloy  made  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  copper-iron  series, 
are  given  in  the  following  table,  where  the  4  per  cent  nickel  is 
compared  with  the  1.5  per  cent  and  4  per  cent  copper  allies. 
There  is  also  given  Hadfield's  test  of  an  alloy  of  3.82  per  cent 
nickel  and  carbon  =  0.19  per  cent  (Inst.  Civ.  Engrs.,  March  28, 
■99). 
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The  above  values  for  the  oickel  alloys  are  leas  than  are  com- 
monly given  to  conunereial  materials  where  the  carbon  is  a  factor. 
The  results  are  very  comparable  to  those  of  the  eopper-iron  series 
made  under  identical  conditicms. 

Waddell,  in  his  paper,  shows  that  there  is  an  economic  ad- 
vanta^  in  the  use  of  the  nickel  steels  in  comparison  with  the 
carbon  steels  ordinarily  used,  since  their  increased  cost  is  more 
than  offset  by  the  less  weight  required,  due  to  their  increased 
strength.  Our  results  and  comparisons  would  indicate  that  the 
€opper-iron  alloys  are  also  worthy  of  consideration  and  might  he 
comparable  to  the  nickel  steels  in  use,  even  if  the  strength  should 
not  reach  such  high  values  as  those  of  the  nickel.  A  V/i  per  cent 
copper  alloy  is  of  promise,  since  the  smaller  percentage  required 
and  the  lessened  cost  per  pound  of  copper  as  compared  with 
nickel  would  result  in  a  lessened  cost  of  construction,  even  it 
there  is  some  increase  in  tonnage  required  because  of  the  slightly 
decreased  strength  per  equal  weight. 


NICKEL-COPPEB-IRON  ALLOTS 

In  view  of  the  well  known  beneficial  effect  of  the  addition  of 
nickel  to  iron,  and  because  of  the  very  great  and  rather  unex- 
pected increase  of  tensile  strength  observed  in  our  testa  of  the 
copper-iron  alloys,  due  to  the  increasmg  percent^^  of  copper,  it 
was  thought  advisable  in  order  to  round  out  this  research,  to 
carry  out  tests  on  a  series  of  alloys  in  which  both  nickel  aod 
copper  were  added  to  the  electrolytic  iron.  ' 

The  advisability  of  the  investigation  was  prompted  by  several 
considerations — first,  the  benefits  observed  by  the  separate  ad- 
ditions of  nickel  and  copper  might  be  coupled  in  their  joint  use ; 
second,  the  close  relationship  of  copper,  nickel  and  iron  in  chemi- 
cal and  physical  properties  might  lead  to  interesting  results  in  a 
ternary  alloy ;  third,  and  this  was  the  reason  of  greatest  weight — 
there  is  on  the  market  a  nickel-copper  alloy  which  would  make  a 
very  desirable  addition  agent,  in  case  the  simultaneous  presence 
of  both  copper  and  nickel  give  a  tensile  strength  no  less  than 
that  observed  for  the  two  separate  alloys. 

We  refer  to  Monel  metal,  resulting  from  the  reduction  of  cer- 
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tain  ores  from  which,  by  smelting  alone,  this  alloy  is  formed. 
The  main  constituents  are  nickel  and  copper,  in  the  proportions 
«f  about  three  to  one,  respectively.  The  material  is,  for  the 
present  at  least,  obtainable  at  a  price  about  equal  to  that  of 
copper,  and  very  much  below  the  et^t  of  nickel.  Here,  then, 
is  a  means  of  getting  nickel  additions  for  steel,  provided  the 
copper  carried  does  not  neutralize  the  effect  of  the  nickel. 
Some  particulars  regarding  Monel  metal  are  given  below. 


Akai 

VSIB, 

Alechanical  tests  gave  for  cast  samples  ultimate  strengths  of 
30,400  and  35,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  For  rolled  samples  the  figures 
were — elastic  limit  74.400  and  79,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in,,  ultimate 
strength  100,000  and  104,000  lbs,  per  sq.  in. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  alloy  has  very  good  inherent  mechanical 
properties,  and  the  analyses  indicate,  besides  the  nickel  and  cop- 
per, only  iron  and  manganese,  and  the  latter  is  no  detriment  to 
steels. 

Examining  the  above  table  of  analyses,  we  note  a  nickel-copper 
ratio  of  about  2*^  or  3  to  1.  The  desirable  addition  of  nickel  to 
«teels  is  from  3  per  cent  to  4  per  cent.  Our  tests  give  as  a  de- 
sirable amount  in  the  iron-copper  series  about  l^l*  per  cent  of 
copper.  Comparing  these,  we  see  here  a  ratio  of  about  2^  or 
3  per  cent  to  1,  the  Monel  proportions.  This  striking  analogy 
prompted  the  following  series,  in  which  the  nickel  was  varied 
from  2  per  cent  to  6  per  cent,  with  the  copper  in  each  case  in  a  3 
to  1  ratio.  T'nfortunately,  at  the  time  the  alloys  were  made,  no 
Monel  metal  was  on  hand,  and  they  were  made  by  adding  the 
proper  amounts  of  copper  and  nickel.  The  preparation  of  the 
alloys  and  test  samples  was  in  all  respects  in  conformity  with  the 
methods  described  previously  in  this  paper. 
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The  series  prepared  was  as  follows — 


Analyses  have  not  been  made  to  coDfirm  these  percentages. 
However,  in  view  of  the  close  agreement  in  both  the  nickel  and 
the  copper  series,  the  actual  amounts  are  probably  very  close  to- 
those  indicated  above. 

The  whole  series  foiled  withont  difficulty  at  normal  heats,  and 
could  be  worked  at  low  temperatures  also,  without  indications 
of  red  shortness  in  any  instance. 

Por  the  tests,  three  samples  were  cut  from  each  foiled  rod, 
of  which  two  were  annealed  at  900°  C,  and  one  left  unannealed. 
Before  annealing,  the  bars  were  machined  to  a  diameter  of 
about  %  inch  over  a  free  length  of  2  inches.  This  work  was  done 
without  difficulty  in  the  lathe,  except  for  Bars  174P.  One  of 
these  samples  wa-s  finished  in  the  lathe,  showing  no  material  hard- 
ness; the  other  two,  however,  had  a  hard  seam  which  made  it 
necessary  to  grind  them  to  size.  Subsequently,  both  bars  showed 
flaws  in  the  teats. 

Tensile  Strength  Tests 

The  results  of  the  tests  are  indicated  in  Table  5  and  in  Plates 
V  and  VI.  In  the  plates  the  yield  point,  maximum  stress,  elonga- 
tion and  reduction  of  area  are  plotted  for  each'  composition,  the 
same  designating  symbols  being  used  as  noted  in  the  previous 
tests.  No  effort  has  been  made  to  draw  a  smooth  curve  follow- 
ing the  points;  instead,  they  have  been  connected  by  straight 
Hues.  This  was  done  because  of  the  small  number  of  testa  of 
each  alloy. 

Unannealed 

But  one  bar  of  each  composition  was  available  for  test  in  the 
unannealed  condition.     The  residts,  however,  are  fairly  conmt- 
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«iit,  and  reference  to  Plate  V  shovrs  an  increase  of  ultimate  stress 
aod  elastic  limit  with  increase  of  the  alloying  elements,  from 
79.200  to  99,700  and  from  62,100  to  81,700,  respectively,  for  the 
limiting  allojra  of  2Ni  0.7Cu  and  6Ni  2Cu.  The  elongation  and 
reduction  of  area  fall  off  in  accordance,  but  the  extreme  valnes 
<if  22  per  cent  to  28  per  cent,  and  39.3  per  cent  to  58.8  per  cent, 
respectively,  are  very  good,  and  indicate  an  absence  of  any 
1>rittIeDess.  Even  the  minimtmi  addition  of  2Ni  0.7Cu  gives  the 
very  high  values  of  elastic  limit  62.100,  ultimate  stress  79,200, 
■elastic  ratio  0.78,  elongation  in  2  inches  26  per  cent  and  reduc- 
tion of  area  56.7  per  cent. 

Annealed 

Two  bars  of  each  composition  were  annealed  at  900°  C  for  sev- 
eral hours.  The  tabulated  results  show  very  great  consistency, 
not  only  for  the  two  bars  of  each  alloy,  but  also  in  the  tendency 
-of  the  increasing  additions,  best  shown  in  Plate  VI. 

Annealing  has  had  but  little  effect  on  the  bars,  except  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  series,  where  it  has  decreased  the  elastic  limit 
.and  ultimate  strength,  with  a  corresponding  increase  of  elonga- 
tion and  reduction  of  area.  The  values  for  the  composition  2Ni 
■O.TCu  are,  however,  still  good,  averaging  in  ultimate  stress 
68.700.  yield  point  48,600,  elongation  30  per  cent,  reduction  of 
.area  61.5  per  cent.  For  the  higher  percentage  additions  the 
strengths  have  been  increased  by  annealing  and,  a.s  is  shown  most 
clearly  by  the  curves  of  Plate  VI,  the  increase  of  strength  has 
been  uniform  with  increase  of  nickel  and  copper,  and  rises  to  the 
extremely  high  valnes  of  elastic  limit  83,200  and  maximnin  stress 
103,700,  for  the  highest  percentage  of  6Ni  2Cu.  Elongation  and 
reduction  fall  off  with  the  increase,  but  here  again  we  have  values 
-denoting  good  ductility,  with  no  sign  of  brittleness. 

Comparisons 

In  order  to  make  direct  comparison  of  the  effects  of  the  addi- 
tion of  nickel  and  copper  to  iron  in  the  ternary  alloys,  with 
those  of  the  separate  additions  of  the  two  elements  in  the  binary 
•series.  Table  6  has  been  prepared.     In  this  table  the  average  yield 
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points,  ultimate  stresses,  elon^tions  aod  reductions  of  area  ar& 
noted  in  columns  for  the  nickel-eopper-iron,  nickel-iron  and  oop- 
per-iron  groups.  The  percentage  compositions  are  given  in  the 
order  of  the  ternary  series;  for  the  binary  series  the  values  are- 
those  from  Tables  1,  2,  3  and  4,  corresponding  to  the  percentages 
of  the  separate  elements  in  the  two  columns  of  compositions  of 
Table  6. 

The  comparability  of  the  copper-iron  and  nickel-iron  groups  is 
clearly  shown,  indicating  the  facts  noted  in  the  previous  dis- 
cussion of  the  separate  groups.  The  values,  line  for  line,  are  not 
markedly  different,  even  though  we  are  comparing  directly  pro- 
portions of  nickel  to  copper  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  1. 

The  effect  of  the  double  addition  of  nickel  and  copper  is  most 
striking.  In  all  but  one  or  two  instances  the  values  for  the 
ternary  alloy  exceed  those  for  either  binary  series,  at  both  the 
elastic  limit  and  the  ultimate  stress.  And  the  elTeet  is  even  more 
marked  after  the  annealing  of  the  bars.  In  fact,  one  might  al- 
most treat  the  copper  as  so  much  added  nickel,  and  compare  bars 
on  the  basis  of  a  certain  nickel  content  on  the  one  hand,  against 
an  equal  quantity  of  nickel  plus  copper  in  the  ternary  alloy. 
And  even  this  will  not  do  for  the  higher  percentages  of  the 
nickel-copper-iron  alloys,  since,  especially  for  the  annealed  bars, 
the  strength  of  the  ternary  alloys  is  very  markedly  greater  than 
any  of  the  binary  series.  These  high  strength  values  are  reached 
with  practically  no  diminution  of  ductility,  as  is  indicated  by~ 
comparison  of  the  figures  for  elongation  and  reduction  of  area. 

For  those  annealed  bars  corresponding  to  a  composition  of  4 
per  cent  nickel  plus  1.3  per  cent  copper,  which  in  the  discussion 
of  the  binary  series  we  mentioned  as  the  percentages  in  each 
case  of  greatest  utility,  we  find  the  same  relation  holding  as  in 
the  rest  of  the  alloys.  The  values  for  the  ternary  alloy  are: 
clastic  limit  67,600,  maximum  stress  84,700,  elongation  28  per 
cent  and  reduction  of  area  55.6  per  cent.  For  a  binary  4  per 
ctrnt  nickel  alloy  the  figures  are:  elastic  limit  52,100.  ultimate 
stress  70,100,  elongation  28  per  cent  and  reduction  of  area  66.7 
per  cent;  and  for  a  P/i  copper  alloy:  yield  point  51,600,  ulti- 
mate 65,700,  elongation  29  per  cent,  reduction  of  area  63.1  per 
cent. 
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These  tests,  therefore,  while  not  as  extensive  as  would  be  de- 
sirable to  draw  absolute  condusionB,  are  suflSciently  consistent 
to  warrant  the  statement  that  for  earbon-free  materials,  at  least, 
the  simultaneons  presence  in  iron  of  nickel  and  copper  does  not 
destroy  the  good  effects  of  the  separate  percentages  of  each  ele- 
ment in  a  binary  series.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  apparently  an 
increase  of  tensile  strength  without  loss  of  ductility,  and  no  evi- 
dence of  a  brittle  zone  throughout  the  series. 

How  far  the  pereentages  may  be  increased  before  there  is  evi- 
dence of  brittleness  or  red  shortness,  is  problematical 

While  all  of  our  alloys  have  been  made  of  iron  practically  free 
from  carbon,  the  combined  influence  of  nickel  and  copper  has 
iippeared  so  marked  as  to  warrant  further  investigation.  It  also 
appears  highly  important  that  similar  study  he  made  of  the  eflfeet 
of  these  alloying  agents  upon  commercial  steels  with  their  cus- 
tomary percentages  of  impurity. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  accompanyiDg  bulletin  has  been  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose of  calluig  the  attention  of  engineers  to  the  high  efBciencies 
which  jnay  be  procured  in  traaEmitting  steam  over  considerable 


The  results  were  compiled  by  Messrs  F.  R.  Brownlee  and  W. 
C.  Lindemann,  in  the  preparation  of  their  thesis  for  the  d^p-ee 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  the  year  1908,  and  include  a  detailed 
statement  of  their  test  of  a  superheated  steam  pipe  line  1,200 
feet  in  length,  designed  and  installed  at  the  Schlitz  Brewing 
plant  of  Milwaukee,  "Wisconsin,  by  Mr.  J.  C.  White,  Mechanical 
Engineer  for  D.  W.  Mead,  Consulting  Engineer  at  Madison, 
Wisconsin. 
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LONG  DlSTANCi;  TRANSMISSION  01-  STUAM  AND  IIS 
EFFECT  ON  FOWiiR  FLANT  ECONOMICS. 


Although  it  is  impossible  to  destroy  energy  absolutely,  still 
it  seems  equally  impoBsible  to  change  a  given  amount  of  energy 
in  one  form  to  an  equal  amount  of  some  other  form  of  energy, 
the  difference  being  due  to  apparently  unavoidable  dissipation 
of  some  of  the  energy  into  forms  of  energy  other  than  that  de- 
sired. 

la  comparing  energy  transformations,  it  is  customary  to  di- 
vide the  output  of  energy  by  the  input,  and  the  resulting  quo- 
tient is  referred  to  as  the  efficiency  of  the  transfer. 

Although  the  sun  is  the  source  of  all  energy,  still  the  greater 
part  of  the  energy  used  in  doing  such  useful  work  as  operating 
steam  ships,  railroads,  factories,  street  railways,  public  utilities 
and  industries  of  all  kinds,  comes  from  coal  and  other  fuel 
which  represents  energy  received  from  the  sun  years  and  ages 
ago.  It  is  the  province  of  the  engineer  to  make  the  transforma- 
tion from  the  ener^  contained  in  this  fuel  to  some  desired  form 
of  energy  in  as  economical  a  manner  as  possible.  In  order  to 
increase  the  economy  of  this  change,  engineers  have  attempted 
from  time  to  time  to  increase  the  efBciency  of  each  transfer  of 
energy  and  to  reduce  as  far  as  possible  the  number  of  trans- 
formations made  in  reaching  the  desired  form  of  enei^y.  That 
there  is  considerable  room  for  improvement  is  apparent  when 
attention  is  called  to  the  number  of  changes  now  used  ia  modem 
electric  lighting  plants  in  transforming  the  energy  contained  in 
coal  or  other  fuel  into  the  desired  form  of  artificial  light. 

The  enei^ty  contained  in  the  coal  is  rendered  available  by  the 

chemical  union  of  its  carbon  and  hydrogen  with  the  oxygen  of 

the  air,  and  the  heat  generated  is  given  in  part  to  the  boiler, 
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other  lo^.  INTEODUCTION 

misBion  line  in  dei.,    ,,„yj.,j^  ^^  ^^^  prepared  for  the  pnr- 

to  the  motor  or  lights,    ii       ,  .,.,«.. 

„,     ^.      .   ^        ..^'  engineers  to  the  high  emcienciea 
a  small  fraction  is  turned  into  ii..  *  '^ 

emciemy  of  each  step  depends  npoi'"'  »te"»  o™'  considopahle 
that  step. 
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EFFICIENCY  OF  STEAM  PLANTS 

Furnace  EpFiciENcy 

"The  grate  design  and  size  must  be  accurately  worked  out  to 
suit  the  draft,  fuel  and  other  conditions  of  each  furnace  in  order 
to  give  the  best  results.  The  largest  loss  is  probably  in  tlie 
flue  gas,  depending  upon  whether  the  heat  had  been  properly 
extracted  therefrom  by  the  boiler.  The  total  furnace  efficiency 
is  generally  between  70  and  85  per  cent  for  ordinary  fumacea. 

Boiler  Eppicienct 

"The  boiler  proper  has  a  very  high  efficiency.  Its  only  loss 
is  radiation,  and  this  factor  has  in  most  cases  been  properly 
taken  care  of.  Radiation  for  the  most  part  can  be  overcome  by 
insulation  of  the  boiler.  The  efficiency  can  be  estimated  at 
about  85  to  95  per  cent.  The  total  efficiency  of  the  boiler  and 
furnace,  combining  the  values  of  each  given  above,  is  (from  70 
to  85)  times  (85  to  95)  or  from  56  to  80  per  cent. 

Steam  Pipe  Eppicienct 

"The  pipe  line  losses  are  radiation,  friction  and  condensa- 
tion. The  radiation  depends  largely  upon  the  difference  of 
temperatures  between  the  pipe  and  the  surrounding  air,  and 
can  be  reduced  considerably  by  good  insulation,  such  as  mag- 
nesia covering  or  some  similar  insulating  substance^  The  fric- 
tion is  an  uncertain  ({uantity  and  depends  largely  upon  the 
pressure  of  the  steam  in  the  pipe,  its  velocity,  and  the  size  of 
the  pipe.  It  can  be  reduced  by  using  a  pipe  which  is  consider- 
ably larger  than  necessary,  but,  by  increasing  the  pipe  the  radia- 
tion is  also  increased,  and  an  economic  mean  must  be  used  in 
order  to  secure  the  best  results.  The  condensation  in  most  cases 
JH  considerable  and  is  an  important  item.  There  is  some  conden- 
[87] 
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satioD  even  with  superheated  steam.  It  depends  on  friction 
and  the  difference  of  the  temperature  of  the  pipe  and  the  steam 
itself. 

Engine  Eppicibnct 

"The  efficiency  of  the  engine  can  be  divided  into  two  partial 
efficiencies,  thermal  and  mechanical  efficiencies.  The  thermal 
efficiency  of  a  steam  engine  is  the  ratio  of  the  B.  T.  U.  doing 
work  as  shown  by  the  indicated  horse  power  to  the  B.  T,  U. 
supplied  in  the  steam.  Its  value  is  very  low  and  depends  lai^ly 
on  the  type  of  engine  and  the  running  conditions.  The  prin- 
cipal losses  are  imperfect  expansion  and  compression  of  the 
steam  in  the  cylinder,  and  cylinder-condensation  aiid  radiation. 
The  most  efficient  steam  engines  are  probably  the  triple  expan- 
sion Corliss  condeosiDg  engines  and  the  lai^  power  steam  tur- 
bines. The  thermal  efficiency  at  a  maximum,  can  be  estimated 
at  from  15  to  20  per  cent.  The  mechanical  efficiency  is  the 
ratio  of  the  brake  horse  power  or  power  output  to  the  indicated 
horse  power.  It  depends  solely  on  the  friction  loss  of  the  en- 
gine and  can  be  estimated  about  So  to  95  per  cent.  The  total 
efficiency  or  the  product  of  the  two  is  about  12  to  17  per  cent 
for  the  best  type  of  engines. 

Gener-vtor  Efficiency 

"As  in  the  case  of  the  engine,  there  are  losses  in  the  generator 
which  decrease  its  efficiency.  The  most  important  of  these  are 
losses  due  to  field  resistance,  armature  resistance,  friction  in  the 
bearing  of  the  machine,  and  those  due  to  eddy  currents  and  hys- 
ttiresis.  The  field  loss  is  due  to  the  heat  generated  in  the  field 
windings  by  the  field  cunetit  and  represents  the  power  re- 
quired to  excite  the  field  magnets.  The  armature  loss  is  due 
to  the  heat  generated  by  the  armature  current  in  the  brushes, 
in  the  brush  contacts  and  in  the  armature  windings.  Hysteresis 
and  eddy  currents  losses  chiefly  in  the  armature  core  are  due 
to  the  reversals  of  magnetization  as  the  armature  rotates,  and 
appear  as  heat.  losses  due  to  friction  occur  in  the  bearings 
and  as  air  friction  or  windage  due  to  the  fanlike  action  of  the 
rotating  armature..  The  losses  all  add  up  and  lower  the  total 
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efficiency  of  the  machine.  There  are  several  different  efficien- 
cies for  the  electric  generator  such  as  electrical,  mechanical,  and 
others.  The  one  most  generally  used  is  the  commercial  efficiency 
which  represents  the  ratio  of  the  usefal  energy  or  output  to 
the  power  actually  absorbed  by  the  machine  in  being  driven. 
The  efficiency  of  a  generator  should  be  between  83  and  96  per 
cent  at  normal  load. 

Efficiency  of  Electric  Line 

"The  power  from  the  generator  is  conducted  to  the  lamps 
and  motors  using  it,  through  wires,  and  here  again  is  a  loss 
which  affects  the  combined  eBBciency  o£  the  power  plant.  The 
chief  losses  in  the  line  are  due  to  resistance  and  leakage.  The 
beat  loss  or  resistance  depends  on  the  diameter,  length,  and 
material  of  the  conductor,  and  the  leakage  is  due  to  improper 
or  poor  insulation,  especially  noticeable  in  high  tension  lines. 
The  usual  efficiency  for  a  conductor  in  lines  of  medium  length 
is  above  90  per  cent. 

Efficiency  op  Motors  or  L.mips 

"The  last  loss  and  drop  in  efficiency  is  brought  in  the  lamps 
or  motors  or  other  uses  the  power  may  be  put  to.  In  the  case 
of  motors  the  losses  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  generator  and 
the  efficiency  is  the  ratio  of  the  power  received  by  the  motor  in 
horse  power  to  the  actual  horse  power  delivered  by  it  to  a  line 
shaft  or  other  transmission.  Motor  efficiencies  varj'  from  85 
to  95  per  cent  at  normal  load.  The  lamp  efficiencies  are  very 
low,  ranging  from  3  per  cent  for  incandescent  lamps  to  19  per 
cent  for  mercury  vapor  lamps.  The  excessive  losses  in  the 
lamps  are  due  to  the  heat  caused  by  the  extreme  resistance  neces- 
sary in  the  lamp." 

EFFICIENCIES  AT  VARIOUS  LOADS 

The  efficiencies  of  these  various  transformations  have  different 
values  for  different  loads,  and  as  the  selection  of  power  plant 
apparatus  depends  not  only  on  the  maximum  load  but  the  vari- 
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ation«  of  load  which  occur  from  time  to  time,  or  the  so  called 
load  curve,  it  is  esseutial  that  the  designing  engineer  know  the 
efficiency  of  each  element  of  the  plant  under  these  diflferent 
loads  in  order  that  these  elements  or  units  may  be  selected  of 
such  size  or  type  as  to  give  the  maximum  combined  efficiencies 
for  the  particular  conditions  of  service  in  order  to  obtain  a  soln- 
■fion  that  is  commercially  and  economically  correct.  Data  has 
been  gathered  from  various  sources  giving  the  efficiency  under 
different  loads  of  the  essential  parts  of  a  steam  power  plant 
enumerated  above,  and  this  data  is  indicated  graphically  in 
charts,  Figs.  1  to  9. 

Fl'RNACE  AND  BonXR  EFFICIENCY  AT  VARIOUS   LOADS 

"In  gathering  information  on  boiler  efficiency.  Pig.  1,  it  was 
found  that  probably  the  most  valuable  work  on  this  subject  has 
been  done  by  Prof.  Breckenridge  in  a  series  of  tests  made  for 
the  United  States  Geographical  Survey  at  St.  Louis.  However, 
in  his  tests,  several  hundred  in  number,  the  efficiency  of  a 
boiler  was  found  for  varous  kinds  of  coal  at  normal  load  only. 
No  tests  were  made  for  efficiencies  under  various  loads.  The 
curve  used  herein  for  boiler  efficiency  from  no  load  to  50  per 
cent  overload  was  obtained  principally  from  a  number  of  tests 
made  at  a  large  Chicago  power  plant.  This  curve  shows  gradual 
increasing  efficiency  from  100  to  150  per  cent  load.  In  re- 
plotting  the  curve,  values  below  normal  load  were  assumed  as 
near  actual  conditions  as  possible.  The  efficiency  in  this  case 
seems  rather  low,  but  this  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
the  power  output  at  this  plant  varies  considerably  and  cannot 
be  absolutely  regulated.  The  efficiency  curve  for  the  boiler  and 
furnnee  was  plotted  from  the  following  data; 

Per  cent.  Load  Per  cent.  Efficiency 
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STEAM  I'll'E  LINE  EKFICIENCIKS  AT  VARIOUS  LOADS 

''Practical  information  in  regard  to  steam  pipe  line  eflSeiency, 
especially  where  superheated  steam  is  used,  is  lacking.  Otto 
Berner  of  Berlin,  Germany,  gives  some  valuable  information  on 
the  subject  in  regard  to  heat  losses.  He  experimented  with 
short  pipes  using  both  steam  and  hot  water  and  determined  heat 
losses.  From  his  results  a  formula  was  derived  for  heat  loss 
by  using  a  combination  of  formulae  for  radiation  as  calculated 
by  DuLong  and  Petit,  and  Peclet.  However,  in  using  any  in- 
formation given  by  him  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  results 
were  taken  from  a  pipe  only  about  six  feet  long  and  superheated 
steam  was  not  used. 

"The  superheated  steam  pipe-line  at  the  Jos.  Schlitz  Brewing 
Company  of  Milwaukee,  designed  by  Mr.  J.  C.  White  for  D.  "W. 
Mead,  Consulting  Engineer,  afforded  excellent  opportunities  for 
obtaining  information  on  superheated  steam  pipe-line  efBciency. 
It  was  designed  to  carry  steam  at  120  pounds  gage  pressure 
and  250  degrees  superheat,  a  distance  of  about  1,170  feet  (Fig. 
2).  The  steam  is  used  for  operating  two  pumps,  a  De  Laval 
steam  turbine  with  centrifugal  pumps  of  six  million  gallons 
capacity,  and  an  AUis-Chalmers  cross  compound  heavy  duty 
pump  of  the  same  capacity  The  steam  is  taken  from  a  battery 
of  Babcock  and  Wilcox  boilers,  with  superheaters,  at  about  100 
degrees  superheat.  It  is  then  arranged  to  pass  through  a  Foster 
separately  fired  superheater  and  the  temperature  is  raised  to 
the  desired  degree  of  superheat.  The  pipe  line  which  was 
tested  starts  at  the  superheater  and  delivers  the  steam  to  a  small 
receiver  in  the  pumping  station.  The  pipe  is  so  connected  that 
steam  can  be  taken  either  through  the  superheater  or  directly 
from  the  boilers.  It  is  made  of  steel  pipe  four  inches  diameter 
and  l^  inch  thick  with  welded  flanged  joints.  The  joints  were 
closed  by  means  of  special  steel  gaskets,  patented  by  Mr.  White, 
,  the  engineer  in  charge.  All  turns  in  the  pipe  were  made  by 
easy  bends  of  lai^e  radius  so  as  to  avoid  any  extra  losses  due 
to  elbows.  There  were  two  bends,  one  of  51  degrees  and  one 
of  90  degrees.  The  entire  pipe  had  a  total  drop  in  elevation 
of  about  15  feet.  The  pipe  line  was  covered  with  2iA  inch  85 
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per  cent  magnesia  covering  and  enclosed  in  a  concrete  tunnel 
3  feet  high  and  4  feet  wide.  A  manhole  was  situated  at  each 
bend. 

"The  main  object  of  testing  the  pipe  line  was  to  determine 
the  efficiency,  the  pressure  loss  and  the  general  performance 
of  the  line.  The  heat  energy  at  several  points  along  the  line 
and  especially  at  the  ends  was  determined  by  taking  readings 
of  pressure  and  corresponding  temperatures  at  the  points. 
Throttling  calorimeters  were  used  at  the  ends  of  the  line,  but 
it  was  found  that  the  steam  was  superheated  in  all  cases  and 
the  calorimeters  were  not  necessary. 

"The  instruments  used  in  the  test  were  thermometers,  pres- 
sure gauges,  calorimeters  and  apparatus  for  weighing  the  con- 
densed water.  The  instruments  in  which  any  inaccuracy  was 
liable  to  be  present  were  carefully  calibrated  before  the  test. 
In  selecting  a  method  for  obtaining  the  temperature  of  the 
steam,  two  ways  presented  themselves.  The  first  was  to  use 
electric  pyrometers  with  a  common  connection  so  that  all  read- 
ings could  be  taken  simultaneously  at  some  common  point.  The 
second  was  to  use  a  high  reading  mercury  thermometer  with  a 
socket  at  each  point  of  reading.  Information  was  obtained  from 
the  Bureau  of  Standards  at  'Washington  in  regard  to  the  first 
method  and  it  was  found  that  a  complicated  amount  of  calibra- 
tion for  the  pyrometers  and  wiring  might  impair  the  acenraey 
of  the  readings.  It  was  decided  to  use  mercury  thermometers 
as  a  simple  and,  in  this  case,  probably  more  accurate  method  for 
taking  the  temperatiwes. 

"The  thermometers  were  made  by  Taglihue  and  read  from 
200°  to  800°  P.  The  instruments  screwed  in  a  brass  cup  made 
especially  for  them,  which  was  threaded  into  the  steam  pipe 
and  extended  to  about  the  middle  of  the  pipe,  thus  giving  an 
accurate  reading  of  the  temperature  of  the  steam.  These  ther- 
mometers were  calibrated  with  apparatus  as  shown  in  Fig  3. 
The  standard  thermometer  was  one  which  had  recently  been  cali- 
brated at  the  Bureau  of  Standards  at  Washington,  and  for  which 
the  eorrection  was  known^  A  stem  connection  was  also  applied 
which  accounted  for  the  temperature  of  the  air  surrounding  the 
stem.  Both  thermometei-s,  the  standard  and  the  Taglibue,  were 
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immersed  in  an  oil  bath  and  various  readings  taken  up  to  SSO** 
F.  Above  this  melted  lead  was  used  as  high  as  700°  F.  ..Both 
thermometers  were  exposed  as  nearly  alike  as  possible  in  the 
melted  substance  so  an  exact  comparison  could  be  obtained. 
After  the  apparatus  had  been  set  up  and  a  full  set  of  readings 
taken,  the  amount  the  Taglibue  thermometer  was  in  error  was 
computed  for  approximately  every  40°  and  a  table  made  show- 
ing the  corrections  on  that  instrument.  The  standard  ther- 
mometer corrections  were  as  follows : 
Reading  Correction*  Rending  Correction* 


The  stem  correction  formula, — 
0.00016  X  n  (T"  -  t"), 

"Where : 

n=number  of  degrees  emei^nt  from  bath, 

T=temperature  of  the  bath, 

t;=mean  temperature  of  emergent  stem. 

"The  pressure  gauges  were  all  calibrated  ^ith  an  instrument 
which  consisted  of  a  small  cylinder  filled  with  oil  and  a  piston 
on  which  was  a  table.  The  gauge  was  connected  by  a  pipe  to 
the  cylinder.  To  obtain  a  given  pressure  on  gauge  a  given 
weight  was  placed  on  the  table  and  the  piston  caused  the  de- 
desired  pressure  in  the  cylinder  and  therefore  on  the  gauge. 
Knowing  the  diameter  of  piston  and  weight  upon  it,  the  exact 
pressure  on  gauge  was  determined. 

"The  instruments  for  the  teat  were  placed  at  four  different 
points,  (Fig.  2).  At  the  boiler  house,  at  the  first  bend  {51°) 
406  feet  from  the  lioiler  house,  at  the  second  bend  (90°),  640 
feet  from  51°  bend  and  at  the  pumping  station,  114  feet  from 
M°  bend.  Those  used  at  the  boiler  house  were  two  calorimeters, 
two  pressure  gauges,  two  thermometers  for  steam  pipe  and  one 
for  room  temperature.  A  thermometer,  pressure  gauge,  and 
calorimeter  were  placed  on  the  steam  pipe  before  entering  the 
i-nperheater  and  also  a  set  on  the  pipe  leaving  the  superheater. 
■         [93] 
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In  this  way  the  work  done  by  superheater  could  be  exactly  de- 
termined. While  the  superheater  was  in  operation  the  coal 
used  and  the  ash  remaining  from  it  were  weighed.  At  the  51° 
bend  a  thermometer  and  pressure  gauge  were  tapped  into  the 
pipe  and  a  thermometer  was  also  used  to  obtain  the  tunnel  tem- 
perature. The  same  apparatus  was  used  at  the  90°  bend.  A 
pressure  gauge  and  thermometer  were  tapped  into  the  steam 
pipe  as  it  entered  the  pumping  station  and  just  ahead  of  the 
separator.  Suitable  apparatus  was  supplied  here  for  weighing 
all  water  from  trap  in  connection  with  separator  which  repre- 
sented the  entire  amoimt  of  water  discharged  from  the  pipe 
line.  Similar  apparatus  was  also  applied  for  weighing  the  con- 
densed steam  from  condenser  in  connection  with  the  turbine. 

' '  The  tests,  four  in  number,  were  run  from  two  to  four  hours 
end  readings  were  taken  simultaneously  at  all  four  points  every 
fifteen  minutes.  Before  these  tests  one  was  made  to  determine 
the  condensation  in  the  line  at  no  load.  In  this  case  the  water 
in  the  trap  connected  before  the  receiver  at  the  pumping  sta- 
tion was  weighed  for  two  hours.  As  the  line  has  a  drop  through- 
out its  length  the  amount  of  condensation  was  accurately  meas- 
ured at  this  point.  The  first  two  tests  were  conducted  with  the 
steam  direct  from  the  boilers  without  flowing  through  the  sepa- 
rately fired  superheater.  In  these  tests  the  steam  passed  through 
the  superheaters  in  the  boilers  and  was  heated  to  about  100° 
superheat.  All  tests  were  run  with  the  turbine  alone  in  opera- 
tion, its  output  being  varied  from  2.5  to  4.0  million  gallons. 

"With  the  data  taken  it  was  possible  to  obtain  the  number 
of  B,  T.  U.  per  hour  contained  in  the  steam  passing  any  of  the 
four  points  where  instruments  were  used.  By  multiplying  the 
number  of  pounds  available  steam  passing  any  point  per  hour 
by  the  sum  of  the  total  heat  of  steam  at  that  pressure  and  the 
specific  heat  at  that  temperature  times  the  number  of  degrees 
superheated,  the  actual  number  of  B.  T.  H.  delivered  by  the 
steam  pa.^t  this  point  per  hour  was  found.  This  value  of  B.  T. 
V.  was  found  at  all  four  points  and  the  drop  due  to  condensa- 
tion, friction,  and  radiation  was  found  for  each  length  of 
straight  pipe.  The  efficiency  of  the  entire  line  was  determined 
by  dividing  the  actuaf  number  of  B.  T.  U.  delivered  at  the 
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pamping  station  per  hour  by  the  actual  number  of  B.  T.  U.  de- 
livered to  pipe  at  the  boiler  house.  The  pressure  loss  was  also 
determined  for  the  line  from  pressure  readings  taken  at  the  four 
points. 

Formulae : 

B.  T.  r.  at  any  point— [H+c  (T,— T)]  x  pounds  steam 

passing  per  hour, 
Where  n   =^total  heat  of  saturated  steam, 
T,  ^temperature  of  the  steam, 
T    ^temperature  of  saturated  steam  at  that 

pressure, 
c  =specific  heat  of  superheated  steam. 

"Values  of  specific  heat  of  superheated  steam  were  taken  from 
an  article  in  Power  hv  Prof.  Sydney  A.  Reeve,  and  a  curve 
plotted  for  99  lbs.  gauge  pressure  (Fig.  4).  As  all  pressure 
values  averaged  about  100  lbs.,  tliis  is  thought  justifiable  for 
lack  of  better  information  on  the  subject. 

TABLE  1. 
AvRRAOB  Data  ok  Folk  Tksts. 

Rending  point  Tnaprrature      Pretiurf      >^uperhi-ift     Spei-ijj':  Haat 

Entering  superheater 447,3  lOS  104.11  ,49« 

Leaving  superhenter 421.4  101.5  J*0.!)  .510 

Sl^Bend 383.1  106.3  40.5  .5:B 

KP  Bend 3(K).H  101.2  25.5  .55(1 

Pumping  Station ._ 302.7  101.1  24.5  ..558 

Condensed  steam  7(fe5.2  lbs.     Total  per  hour  3003, B  lbs. 

Condensation  in  pipe  122.01bs.     Barometer  14.5, 

Tola!  7207.2  lbs.     Average  temperatura  of  tunnel  72  "  F. 
Calculations:— 

Available  B.  T.  U..  at  any  [loinl  equals  [H  +  e  (T,  — T)]  X  lbs.  steam 
at  that  point. 

Available  B.  T.  U.  entering  superheater  4.45IJ,237.S  por  hour. 

Available  B.  T.  U.  leaving  superheater  4.421.030  per  hour. 

Available  B.  T.  U.  at  51"  bend  4.331,406.0  per  hour. 

Available  B.  T.  U.  at  90"  bend 4.354,030.8  per  hour. 

Available  B.  T.  U.  at  pumping  station  4,340.740  per  hour. 

_      .      ,      ,  .  ,  ,.  ,  ,      778X  4.240.740 

Equivalent  horse  power  delivered  equals.  —33000"^^ — 

equals  1.068. 
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B.  T.  U.  lolftl  loss  in  pipe  equals  4421080  —  4246749  equals  175,238.5  per 

B.    T.    U.    condensaiion  loss  equals  ~     (1185.5+  .534X50)  equal* 
73,032  per  hour. 

B.  T.  U.  radiation  and  frictioi)  toss  equals  175,238.5  —  73,933  equals 
101,296.5  per  hour. 
Tolal  efficiency  of  pipe  ei|uals  t' Vj.  "^^  equals  OB.O  per  cent. 
Three  hour  lost  {without  superheater!. 

Total  eftlcioncy  of  pipe  equals  BO. 52  per  cent. 
Four  hour  test  (with  superheater). 

Total  efficiency  of  pipe  equals  04.5  per  cent. 
Five  hour  test  (with  superlioater). 

Total  efficiency  of  pipe  equals  05.31  per  ceiU. 

"The  results  of  the  test  on  the  superheated  pipe-line  (Table 
1)  were  very  satisfactory.  The  efifieiency  seems  a  trifle  high 
for  8  line  of  this  length,  but  this  result  caa  be  accounted  for  by 
the  tinusually  good  construction  of  the  line.  The  tests  show 
that  a  moderate  degree  of  superheat  as  used  in  the  first  two 
tests  gave  the  best  results  since  the  radiation  aod  friction  are 
not  large  and  the  condensation  is  moderate.  "When  high  super* 
heat  was  used,  the  condensation  was  reduced  to  a  TninimnTn  and 
the  radiation  and  friction  became  extremely  large  giving  a  cor- 
respondingly greater  total  loss.  The  average  per  cent  drop  in 
pressure  of  the  steam  in  the  line  was  about  five  per  cent.  This 
factor  is  low  for  the  reason  that  the  pipe-line  was  designed  some- 
what larger  than  absolutely  necessary  and  the  drop  in  pressure 
k  necessarily  reduced.  The  pressure  reading  of  the  steam  leav- 
ing the  superheater  is  low  due  to  a  sudden  turn  in  the  pipe  in- 
creasing the  velocity  and  decreasing  the  pressure  of  the  steam 
slightly.  The  average  total  loss  in  B.  T.  U.  of  the  four  tests 
is  about  194,000  B.  T.  U.  per  hour  or  about  162  B.  T.  TJ.  per 
square  foot  of  pipe  surface  per  hour.  The  average  drop  in 
superheat  for  the  first  two  tests  when  the  Foster  superheater  was 
not  used  was  about  57  degrees  or  about  one  degree  F.  for  every 
twenty  feet  length  of  pipe.  This  is  considerably  better  than  was 
estimated  in  the  design.  On  the  the  other  hand,  the  drop  in  de- 
gree superheat  in  the  last  two  runs  averaged  133  degrees,  show- 
ing a  loss  of  one  degree  for  every  nine  feet  length  of  pipe.  This 
value  is  about  what  was  expected  with  the  high  superheat. 
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"The  Donnal  load  on  the  pipe  line  was  determined  by  using 
a  velocity  of  steam  of  6,000  feet  per  minute  and  moltipljing 
by  the  area  of  the  pipe  in  square  feet.  This  value  gives  the 
amount  of  steam  delivered  by  the  pipe  in  cubic  feet  per  minute 
and  by  multiplying  by  60  and  dividing  by  3.5  (specific  volume 
of  sieam  under  the  given  conditions)  the  number  of  pounds  of 
steam  passing  through  the  pipe  per  honr  is  determined : 

«.000X(4)«V  .7854X00       „,^ 

j^4y  3  3 =  9000  pounds  por  hour. 

Csii^  the  average  number  of  pounds  of  steam  used  in  the  foui 
tests — 3,600  pounds  per  hour — and  knowing  the  average  efiB- 
ciency,  one  point  on  an  efficiency  curve  is  found.  Since  this 
point  gives  the  efficiency  at  40  per  cent  load  as  about  95  per 
cent,  the  efliciency  at  full  load  is  estimated  to  be  about  96  or 
97  per  cent.  With  these  two  points,  an  approximate  curve  was 
drawn  showing  the  pipe-line  efficiency  for  various  loads  on  the 
pipe  (fig.  5)." 

Efficiency  curves  of  this  kind  for  steam  pipe  lines  are  highly 
desired,  and  the  engineering  department  of  The  University  of 
Wisconsin  is  planning  to  conduct  other  experiments  on  steam 
pipe  lines  of  varioiis  designs,  using  saturated  steam  in  order  to 
gather  other  data  from  which  to  construct  similar  curves.  The 
remarkable  results  given  above  show  that  it  is  possible  to  get 
lery  economical  transmission  of  ener^  by  means  of  properly 
designed  and  insulated  steam  pipes,  and  to  use  this  method  foi 
transmitting  energy  for  considerable  distances. 

Steau  Engine  Efficiencies  at  Vabioub  Loads. 

"The  engine  efficiency  curve  (Fig.  6)  was  calculated  from 
data  in  Meyer 's  Steam  Power  Plants,  page  59,  curve  3.  In  this 
book  Mr.  Henry  C.  Meyer,  Jr.,  M.  E.,  shows  the  results  of  a  lai^ 
number  of  engine  tests  for  different  types  of  engines  under 
various  loads.  His  results  are  shown  in  a  series  of  economy 
curves  giving  pounds  of  steam  consumed  by  the  engines  per  in- 
dicated horse  power  per  hour  under  loads  from  zero  to  50  per 
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cent  overload.    The  curves  giveo  were  conatracted  from  the 
ecoDomy  curves  hy  the  foUowing  formola: 


The  following  table  shows  these  results  for  a  cross  compound 
Corliss  condeneing  engine : 

Percent.  Load  Percent.  Efficiency 


"In  calculating  these  values  the  normal  load  was  taken  at  39 
ponnds  mean  effective  pressure  on  the  curve.     The  value  1200 
was  used  as  the  B.  T.  U.  per  pound  of  steam. 
778  =  foot  pounds  in  1  B.  T.  U. 

;};W00  =  f(i<Jt  pounds  per  minute  in  1  horse  power. 

Gener.vtok  Eppiciencies  at  Various  Loads 

"S.  P.  Thompson  in  his  book  'Dynamo  Electric  Machinerj-' 
gave  the  best  available  information  on  generator  efiSciency.  On 
pHge  057  he  shoivs  an  eflficiency  load  curve  for  a  550  Kilowatt. 
Oerlikon  Co.  generator  which  has  been  uspd  in  this  investiga- 
tion in  connection  with  the  other  curves  plotted.  This  curve 
(Fig.  7)  was  chosen  as  a  fair  average  for  generators  and  shows 
efficiencies  above  90  per  cent,  for  loads  from  150  K.  W.  to 
700  K.  W.  or  from  30  per  cent,  load  to  40  per  cent,  overload 
with  efficiencies  at  other  loads  as  indicated  below. 
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Efficiencies  of  Electric  Lekb  at  Tabioub  Loads 

The  efficiency  of  an  electric  line  for  transmitting  energy  to 
some  distant  point  (Pig.  8)  will  necessarily  depend  on  the  de- 
sign of  that  line.  In  this  comparison  such  a  line  waa  asmimed 
rf  length  eqnal  to  the  steam  pipe  line  described  above  in  order 
to  make  farther  comparisons  later.  "The  ease  assomed  is  for 
transmission  of  250  E.  W.  normal  load  at  550  volts  with  a  5 
per  cent,  drop  in  vcdtage  at  normal  load. 

.06  X  S50  =  37.5  volts  drop  =  Rl. 
R  =  27.5/455  =  0.0605  ohms 

R  =  10.8  X2Vd'. 


Output  _  Input  —  Loss 
Input    ~  Input 


d  =  429000  =  655  mills  or  i  inch  cable. 
Efflciency  ■= 
Loss  =  I'R. 

„  ,  ,      ,       „        250—  .0605  X  (-155)  3/1000      „, 

For  normal  load,    etf.  =   —  —  ~- —  „^-  —     —  -  =  95  per  cent. 

"In  this  manner  the  efficiency  at  any  load  can  be  found  since 
the  reaistaBce  of  the  line  is  a  constant.  The  following  calcu- 
lated valnes  give  the  efficiency  for  various  loads: 
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Per  cent.  Load  Per  cent.  Efficiency 

0  100. DO 

SS  »s.e 

M  97.5 

7S  96.4 

100  95.0 

125  93.7 

ISO  93.6 

"The  efficiency  curve  for  a  motor  (Pig.  9)  closely  resembles 
that  for  a  generator.  The  motor  efficiency  is  a  trifle  lower  and 
in  the  curve  taken,  it  is  84  per  cent,  at  full  load.  The  curve 
used  is  taken  from  Franklin  and  Esty,  "Direct  Current  Machin- 
ery," page  142,  for  a  compound  motor,  and  is  constructed  from 
the  following  data: 

Percent.  Lioad  Percent.  Efficiency 


TOTAL  EFFICIENCIES. 

A  total  efficiency  curve  may  be  calculated  by  combining  ef- 
ficiencies of  the  separate  curves  shown  together  in  Fig.  10.  In 
this  combination  an  eriuipment  consisting  of  boiler,  engine,  gener- 
ator, electric  line  and  motor  are  considered. 

Very  instructive  comparisons  may  be  made  from  the  data 
given  above  in  comparing  a  system  of  steam  transmission  with 
an  electric  system  for  transmitting  energy.  For  example,  the 
selection  of  a  steam  pipe  line  in  the  ease  of  the  pumping  plant 
for  the  Schlitz  Brewing  Company  in  preference  to  an  electric 
system  is  amply  justified  by  drawing  a  combined  efficiency  enrve 
for  the  steam  system,  assuming  a  separate  boiler  plant  with  a  pipe 
line  connecting  two  steam  driven  pumps  at  the  pumping  station, 
and  comparing  this  with  a  combined  efficiency  curve  for  a  plant 
[100] 
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having  a  boiler,  engine  and  electric  generator  at  the  power 
plant  and  electric  transmifsioii  from  there  to  the  station  and 
motor  driven  pumps  at  the  pumping  station.  This  comparison 
is  made  in  Pig.  11,  which  shows  remarkable  advantages  of  the 
steam  equipment  particularly  at  fnll  loads  and  loads  above. 

A  comparison  which  would  more  nearly  represent  the  actnal 
conditions  of  the  problem  met  by  Messrs.  Mead  and  White 
wonld  be  to  assame  two  possible  installations,  one  an  electric  in- 
stallation taking  current  from  a  generator  and  transmitting 
through  a  line  to  a  motor.  Under  the  probable  conditions  the 
motor  load  would  be  only  part  of  the  generator  load,  and  if  it  is 
assnmed  that  the  boiler  efficiency  under  the  various  loads  at  the 
pnmp  station  remains  at  a  constant  quantity,  say  65  per  cent., 
(this  assumption  is  justified  because  of  the  lai^  steam  boiler 
plant  installed)  the  engine  efficiency  at  a  constant  quantity  of 
say  7  per  cent  and  a  generator  at  a  cimstant  efficiency  of  83 
per  cent,  -while  the  efficiency  in  the  line  and  motor  will  vary  ac- 
cording to  charts  given  above,  the  total  efficiency  of  this  system 
ironld  be  as  indicated  in  Fig.  12.  This  is  to  be  compared  with 
a  steam  pump  of  high  economy  connected  by  a  steam  pipe  line 
to  this  boiler  plant  operating  at  a  constant  efficiency  of  65  per 
rent  and  giving  a  total  efficiency  as  indicated  in  Pig  12.  The 
difference  between  these  two  ^sterns  is  seen  to  be  very  great 
ilue  to  the  fewer  changes  of  energy  required  and  to  the  high  pipe 
line  efficiency  possible.  The  comparisons  given  above  illustrate 
tlie  value  of  drawing  efficiency  curves  for  the  separate  elements 
of  a  power  plant  and  a  combined  efficiency  curve  in  order  that 
the  engineer  may  be  able  to  select  proper  apparatus  to  fit  the 
actual  conditions  of  his  problem. 
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INVESTIGATION  OF  HYDRAULIC  CURVE  RESISTANCE 


INTRODUCTION 

In  this  bulletin  are  presented  the  results  of  some  experiments 
made  in  the  Hydraulic  Laboratory  of  the  Univeraty  of  Wis- 
eonsiii.  These  experiments  were  made  with  the  porpcee  in  view 
of  detenmning  the  relation  existing  between  hydraulic  curve  re- 
QBtance  and  the  length  of  the  radius  of  the  carve.  For  the 
purposes  of  eomparistm  there  are  also  indaded  in  this  bulletin 
a  diseosMon  of  some  experiments  made  with  the  same  purpose 
Ijy  other  experimenters  working  in  other  laboratories.  T^e 
experiments  to  be  discussed  were  limited  to  pipes  of  circular 
cross-section  having  elbows  or  bends  with  central  angles  of  90 
degrees. 

Several  types  of  90  degree  elbows  are  so^eeted  by  the 
sketches  in  Fig.  1.  In  this  figure  (a)  and  (b)  represent  pipes 
having  croas-«ections  of  uniform  size  and  shape  throughout  the 
torn,  such  as  drainage  fittings,  flanged  elbows,  bell  and  spigot 
pipe  fittings,  and  pipe  bends.  The  type  of  elbow  shown  in 
Fig.  1  (c)  is  now  seldom  used  where  large  quantities  of  liquid 
are  to  pass  through  the  pipe.  Fig.  1  (d)  represents  a  cast  iron 
■crew  elbow,  and  Pig.  1  (e)  and  (f)  represMit  cast  iron  screw 
te«8  aucb  as  are  commonly  used  on  the  smaller  sizes  of  piping. 
Various  forms  of  commercial  fittings  used  in  these  experi- 
ments are  shown  in  section  in  Figs.  2  to  7. 

Thb  Cadsb  op  Cheve  Resistamce 

Experiments  l^  various  observers,  made  by  injecting  coloring 
matter  into  water  flowing  in  transparent  pipes,  have  shown  that 
tile  particles  of  a  liquid  when  flowing  very  slowly  travel  in 
[119] 
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PIkum  1,— TrPN  ot  Flp«  Elbowi. 
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definite  parallel  paths  similar  to  the  lines  shown  in  Fig. 
1  (a).  At  velocities  aa  great  as  exis^t  in  pipes  conducting  water 
under  osnal  conditions  of  practice  the  particles  of  water  do  not 
more  in  parallel  paths,  bnt  have  a  siunoiiB  motion.  Saeh  mo- 
tion of  the  particles  is  irregolar  and  causes  a  disturbed  condi- 
tion of  flow.    Nevertheless,  if  the  flow  is  in  a  straight  pipe  of 


Flffim  2,— Hallcabla  lion  Elbow. 

urcolar  cross-section,  the  maximum  axial  component  of  the  ve- 
locity is  at  the  center  and  the  minimum  at  the  sides  of  the  pipe, 
with  the  intermediate  velocities  symmetrieally  distributed  about 
the  center-line,  as  illustrated  by  the  Pitot  tube  traverses  shown 
in  Fig.  8.  This  condition  of  flow  produces  less  loss  of  head 
than  does  any  other  arrangement  of  the  velocities. 
When  the  fluid  is  made  to  pass  rapidly  through  a  curved  pipe 
1121) 
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the  particles  at  the  center,  which  are  moving  with  the  highest 
velocities,  esert'  a  greater  centrifugal  force  than  the  more 
slowly  moving  ones.  This  causes  a  rearrangement  of  the  rela- 
tive positions  of  the  moving  particles;  those  at  the  center  be- 
ing projected  to  the  outside  of  the  curve  and  those  originally  on 
that  side  being  thereby  crowded  around  to  the  inside  of  the 


Figure  3. — Out  IroD  Lone  Tain  DrKlnaga  Elbow. 

carve,  as  indicated  in  the  sketches  Fig,  1  (b)  and  (c).  'When 
the  fluid  leaves  the  elbow  or  curved  pipe,  the  highest  velocities 
are  therefore  near  one  aide  of  the  pipe  as  illustrated  by  the 
Pitot  tube  traverses  shown  in  Pig.  9.  Greater  difference  be- 
tween the  velocities  of  adjacent  particles  of  fluid  and  between  the 
fluid  and  the  pipe  esiat  under  the  conditions  of  flow  shown  in 
Pig.  9  than  under  the  conditions  of  Fig.  8.  The  resistance  to 
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flow  of  a  Quid  increases  as  the  relative  velocities  of  the  par- 
ticles increase.  Hence  the  conditions  of  Fig.  9  are  accooipanied 
by  a  greater  loss  of  head  than  are  the  normal  flow  conditions. 
If  the  velocity  of  flow  is  high  and  the  radius  of  cnrratnre  of 
the  pipe  b^id  is  short,  the  centrifugal  force  exerted  by  the  mov- 
ing column  of  fluid  is  sufflciently  great  to  cause  the  fluid  to  leave 


^rure  4. — Out  Hon  DTKlnaie  Elbow. 

the  surface  of  the  pipe  at  the  inner  side  of  the  curve.  The  space 
between  the  pipe  wall  and  the  flowing  water  may  be  vacuooa, 
but  generally  it  is  filled  with  water  moving  in  an  eddy.  This 
eddy  causes  a  loss  of  head  in  addition  to  that  already  mentioned 
aa  caused  by  the  abnormal  arrangement  of  the  velocities. 

Commercial  pipe  fittings  of  the  types  in  most  common  uae, 

•neb  as  screw  tees  and  screw  elbows,  are  of  lai^er  section  than 
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the  pipes  which  they  connect.  Fluid  passing  through  them  is 
therefore  subjected  to  a  sudden  enlargement  of  section  at  en- 
trance and  a  sudden  contraction  of  section  on  leaving  them.  The 
eddies  produced  hy  such  enlargements  and  contracticais  cause 
losses  of  head  in  addition  to  the  other  losses  of  head  above  men- 


FIkutc  E.— Oait  IroD  Sbort  Turn  Elbow. 

tioned.    The  conditions  of  flow  in  fittings  of  these  typea  are 
indicated  in  Fig.  1  (d),  (e)  and  (f). 

The  Measurement  of  Cubve  Resistance 

Since  the  eddies  caused  by  bends  occur  partly  in  the  straight 

pipe  following    the  fitting  it  is  evident  that  the  entire  loss  of 

head  due  to  it  cannot  be  measured  by  piezometers  placed  at  the 

points  of  tangency  of  the  curve.    The  piezometers  most  be  placed 
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beyond  the  region  of  disturbed  flow  in  order  to  include  all  curve 
loaees.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  a  number  of  investigators  have 
failed  to  appreciate  this  point,  a  considerable  part  of  their  ex- 
periments have  little  value.  It  is  not  known  just  how  far  down 
stream  from  the  curve  it  is  necessary  to  place  the  piezometer  to 


?lBun  t, — Out  Iron  Lons  Sweep  Elbow 

include  all  the  loss  due  to  the  distorted  arrangement  of  the  ve- 
locities. 

As  a  result  of  the  Detroit  experiments  Williams,  Hubbel  and 
Fenkell  concluded  that  the  distortion  of  the  velocity  curves 
cansed  by  a  10  ft.  radius  curve  in  a  30  in,  diameter  pipe  did 
not  extend  295  diameters  except  at  very  low  velocities,  and  that 
it  was  doubtful  if  that  caused  by  a  6  ft.  radius  curve  in  a  30 
in.  diameter  pipe  was  apparent  95  diameters  down  stream. 
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From  the  Cornell  experiments  of  1907  Schoder  concluded 
that  at  76  diameters  downstream  from  a  screw  elbow  nonnal 
flow  existed  in  a  6  in.  pipe. 

In  order  to  be  satisfled  that  all  of  the  loss  properly  charge- 
able to  the  curve  was  being  measured  in  the  Wiseonain  experi- 


Pl»ur«  T.— Oast   Iron  Tee. 

ments,  piezometers,  designated  C,  D  and  E,  were  placed  at  points; 
1  foot,  7  feet,  and  17  feet,  or  5.82,  40.7  and  98,9  diameters, 
downstream  from  the  turn,  and  the  excess  loss  doe  to  the  ed- 
dies caused  b^  the  curve  was  measured  in  each  section. 

Figs.  10  and  11  are  based  on  these  measurements.     In  Fig. 
10,  which  is  plotted  on  logarithmic  cross-section  paper,  the  ab- 
Bcissafi  are  the  mean  velocities  and  the  ordlnates  are  the  quot- 
ients obtained  by  dividing  the  total  loss  of  head  between  piraom- 
[126] 
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eters  C  and  D  b;  the  diBtanee  between  piezometers.  The  solid 
line  repreeente  tbe  average  of  the  points  for  the  normal  straight 
pipe  friction  per  foot  of  pipe,  and  the  dash  line  represents  the 
average  of  the  points  determined  for  loss  per  foot  in  this  sec- 
tion when  the  Sow  was  disturbed  by  a  tee  with  the  water  leav- 
ing through  the  branch.  The  squares  indicate  the  loss  when  the 
water  was  entering  the  tee  through  the  branch.  The  difference 
between  the  ordinates  of  the  two  lines,  at  any  velocity,  is  the  av- 
erage lose  per  foot  of  pipe  between  C  and  D,  caused  by  the  distor- 
tion of  the  velocity  curves  or  by  the  eddies  due  to  the  tee.  This 
loss  is  in  addition  to  the  normal  pipe  friction  loss.  At  a  velocity 
of  10  feet  per  second  the  vertical  intercept  between  the  two  lines 
in  Fig.  10  shows  that  the  average  excess  loss  of  head,  between  0 
and  D,  due  to  the  tee,  was  about  0.02  foot  per  foot  of  pipe.  In 
a  similar  manner  the  loss  of  head  per  foot  of  pipe  between  pie- 
zometers 6  and  C  was  plotted  and  the  normal  pipe  friction  in 
the  2  feet  of  straight  pipe  between  these  piezometers  was  de- 
ducted from  it.  At  a  velocity  of  10  feet  per  second  the  loss  be- 
tween B  and  C  due  to  the  tee  was  2.34  feet.  Piezometer  C 
was  located  1  foot  down  stream  from  the  elbow.  The  average 
length  of  path  of  the  particles  of  wat^r  passing  through  the  tee 
was  estimated  to  be  0.2  foot.  The  total  excess  loss  between  B 
and  C  occurred  after  the  water  entered  the  tee  and  was  there- 
fore distributed  over  1.2  feet  length.  The  average  loss  of  head 
per  foot  of  pipe  between  the  entrance  to  the  tee  and  piezometer 
C  due  to  the  tee  was  therefore  1.95  feet.  Between  piezometers 
D  and  E  no  measurable  excess  loss  of  head  occurred. 

The  excess  losses  of  head  due  to  a  velocity  of  ten  feet  per 
second  in  the  tee  are  shown  graphically  in  Pig.  11.  The  rectan- 
gular areas  in  this  figure  represent  to  scale  the  total  excess  loss 
between  the  pi^ometers,  and  the  altitude  of  the  rectangles  rep- 
resent the  average  excess  loss  of  head  per  foot  of  pipe.  Al- 
though the  shaded  areas  represent  the  total  loss  accurately  they 
do  not  show  the  true  distribution  of  the  losses  along  the  pipe. 

As  soon  as  the  fluid  enters  the  tee  eddies  are  set  up  due  to  the 
enlargement  of  section ;  as  it  passes  on  through  tbe  tee  the  vio- 
lence of  the  eddies  is  greatly  increased  by  the  sudden  change 
of  direction  of  flow.  It  is  probable  that  the  greatest  violence 
of  eddy  motion  occurs  in  the  tee  and  consequently  that  the 
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greatest  rate  of  loss  of  head  occurs  there  also.  As  the  water 
leaves  the  tee  and  enters  the  pipe  sudden  contraction  maintains 
the  violent  eddy  motion  for  a  short  distance,  after  which  the 
doid  gradually  assumes  its  normal  condition  of  flow.  Assum- 
ing that  the  loss  of  head  per  foot  of  pipe  ia  proportional  to  the 
violence  of  the  eddies  in  the  pipe  it  seems  probable  that  the  loss 
of  head  per  unit  length  of  pipe  varies  approximately  as  the  or- 
dinates  to  the  curved  line  in  Fig,  11,  The  total  area  under  this 
curved  line  is  equal  to  the  areas  of  the  rectangles,  hence  the 
total  excess  loss,  due  to  the  tee,  occurring  between  the  various 
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piezometers  is  represented  by  the  curved  line  as  well  as  by  the 
rectangles.  If  the  curved  line  is  even  approximately  correct 
it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  effect  of  the  tee  did  not 
cause  any  measurable  lose  of  head  beyond  20  diameters  down 
stream  from  the  tee,  and  therefore  that  the  entire  loss  due  to 
the  elbows  was  measured  in  the  "Wisconsin  experiments. 

In  making  this  study  the  results  of  the  experiments  on  the  tee 
were  used  because  the  tee  caused  a  greater  loss  than  any  of 
the  oUier  elbows  used  and  also  because  the  loss  due  to  the  tee 
was  apparent  further  down  stream  than  was  that  from  any  other 
elbow. 
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Study  of  Cubve  Rbsistahcb 

The  results  of  esperimenta  on  curve  resLBtance,  may  be  eonsd- 
ered  in  many  ways,  only  two  of  which  will  be  discussed  in 
this  bulletin. 

Case  1.  The  curve  resistance  may  be  considered  to  be  the 
difference  in  the  loss  of  head  occurring  in  a  straight  pipe  and 
a  similar  pipe  curved  through  an  angle  of  90  degrees;  all  other 
conditions  of  center-line  length,  diameter,  shape  of  cross-secticoi, 
TOt^hnees  of  inner  surface,  velocity  of  flow,  etc,  being  the  same 
in  the  two  pipes.  These  net  losses  being  due  to  the  effects  of 
curvature  alone,  it  is  probable  that  they  are  practically  the 
same  for  old  and  new  pipe. 

Case  3.  The  curve  resistance  may  be  considered  to  be  the 
total  loss  of  head  due  to  an  elbow  or  curve.  The  magnitude  of 
the  loss  determined  on  this  basis  for  a  given  velocity  will  differ 
from  that  determined  on  the  basis  of  Case  1  by  the  amount  of 
the  normal  friction  loss  in  a  straight  pipe  of  length  equal  to  the 
ceaiter-line  length  of  the  elbow.  Since  the  total  loss  includes 
that  caused  by  the  roughness  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  pipe,  it 
will  not  be  constant,  but  will  vary  with  the  roughness  of  the 
pipe,  which  varies  with  the  age  of  the  pipe. 

The  curve  resistance  determined  on  the  basis  of  either  of 
the  two  above  cases  may  be  expressed  in  the  following  ways. 

(a)  The  loss  of  head  for  the  entire  90"  turn,  either  net 
(Case  1)  or  total  (Case  2),  expressed  in  linear  units,  as  feet, 
inches  or  meters.  Sometimes  the  curve  resistance  is  expressed 
as  the  loss  of  pressure  instead  of  the  loss  of  head. 

(b)  The  loss  of  head,  or  of  pressure,  i>er  unit  length  of 
pipe.  The  unit  of  length  generally  chosen  has  been  the  foot. 
Such  a  unit  of  fixed  length  is  convenient  for  studying  the  rela- 
tive losses  in  bends  of  different  radii  in  a  ^ven  size  of  pipe, 
but  for  more  general  use  in  studying  the  losses  due  to  curves  in 
different  sized  pipes,  it  is  more  instmctive  to  use  as  a  unit  the 
radius  of  curvature  expressed  in  pipe  diameters. 

(c)  The  loss  of  head  or  pressure  equal  to  that  caused  by  a 
given  length  of  straight  pipe. 

(d)  The  loss  of  head  expressed  in  terms  of  the  velocity  head. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN  EXPERIMENTS 

Experimeate  on  two-inch  elbows  and  bends  were  made  in  the 
Hydraulic  Laboratory  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  by  stu- 
dents working  under  the  direction  of  the  writer. 

The  first  of  these  series  of  experiments  were  made  by  H.  Hos- 
ier, C.  M.  Kehr  and  R.  K.  McComb  during  the  spring  of  1908, 
and  their  results  were  embodied  in  an  unpublished  thesis  pre- 
sented for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineering. 
Their  work  included  the  tests  of  the  elbows  numbered  1,  2,  3,  4, 
5  and  6  in  Table  1  and  Figs.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7  and  12.  The  test 
of  number  6,  which  is  a  cast  iron  tee,  was  made  with  the  water 
leaving  by  the  branch  of  the  tee.  The  results  obtained  in  the 
spring  of  1908  with  elbow  number  5  were  not  satisfactory  and 
are  therefore  not  presented  in  this  bulletin. 

During  the  summer  of  1908  the  work  was  continued  by  A.  F, 
Coleman,  C.  M.  Eehr  and  B.  il.  Reynolds.  They  repeated  the 
work  on  elbow  number  5  with  saitisfactory  resulte,  tested  the  tee 
with  the  direction  of  flow  reversed,  the  water  entering  the  branch 
of  the  tee,  and  experimented  with  curves  numbered  7,  8  and  9. 

Further  work  was  done  during  the  school  year  of  1908  and 
1909  by  F.  W.  Qreve,  Jr.  and  F.  M.  Qraham  on  lung  radius 
bends,  nnmbered  10,  11  and  12  in  Table  I.  In  August,  1909, 
the  writer  ma^e  a  number  of  runs  to  determine  the  amount  of 
the  cbuige  that  had  occurred  in  ttie  pipe  friction  in  two  sec- 
tions of  straight  pipe  and  also  some  runs  to  check  the  losses 
in  curve  12. 

Dbscbiftiok  of  Appjuutus 

All  the  curves  experimented  on  made  a  turn  of  90"  and  all 
were  left  uneoated.  Numbers  1  to  6,  incluOTTe  were  commer- 
cial fittings  purchased  from  the  Crane  Company.  Number  7 
was  cast  from  a  pattern  made  in  the  shop  of  the  mechanician  of 
The  Engineering  College.  It  was  similar  to  numbers  2  and  3, 
the  only  difference  being  in  the  longer  radius  of  curvature.' 
Numbers  8,  9,  10, 11  and  12  were  bent  from  2  inch  pipe  by  the 
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UniversKy  blacksmith.  For  coovenience  in  bending  aod  thread- 
ing the  ends  of  the  bent  pipes  they  were  made  a  foot  longer  than 
the  90°  are.  The  latter  five  were  fitted  with  companion  flangee 
screwed  on  as  in  ordinary  practice.  The  joint,  therefore,  was 
not  flush,  bat  caused  a  alight  enlargement  of  section  for  a  frac- 
tion of  an  inch.  Referring  to  Table  1  and  the  views  of  the 
curves  it  may  be  seen  that  curves  2,  3,  7,  8,  9  and  10  had  actual 
internal  diameters  of  2^  inches.  They,  and  curves  11  and  12, 
were  equal  in  diameter,  at  the  joint,  to  the  pipes  with  which, 
they  connected,  while  curves  1,  4  and  5  and  the  tee  were  of 
larger  diameter  than  the  pipe.     The  diameters  of  the  cast  and 

TABLE  1 
Uehcbii^ion  of  C^urvkb 
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malleable  iron  elbows  and  tees  were  determined,  after-the  comple- 
tion of  the  experiments,  by  cutting  them,  as  shown  in  the  figures, 
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and  then  calipering  them.  In  tlie  case  of  tlie  bent  pipe  cnirea 
the  mean  diameter  was  found  by  volumetric  measnremmta.  A 
cap  was  screwed  on  one  end  and  the  cuired  pipe  was  filled  with 
water.  Prom  the  weight  of  water  contained  by  the  pipe,  deduct- 
ing the  contents  of  the  cap,  the  mean  diameter  was  readily 
computed.  The  results  of  two  measurements  for  curve  number 
12  are  given  in  Table  2.  The  diameter  of  this  pipe  was  deter- 
mined both  before  and  after  bending.  A  comparison  of  the 
two  results  indicated  that  the  mean  diameter  was  decreased  one 
per  cent  by  bending. 

TABLE  2 
TBI  CinvsBaiTT  or  WisaonBiR,  Hn>iuDi.ic  Labobatobt 
Experiment  OD  Delermlnatioii  of  dLuneterot  curve  No.  12. 
Data  by  Oreve  and  Graham.    Computed  by  Darki. 
Date  of  eiperUnent.  Hay  SO.  1909. 
General  data.  Cubical  contents  of  ct.v^l.Ti  cubic  Incbes. 


Lenrtb  of 

WeUrbt  of 
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and  cap.  lu 
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water  In  Pipe 

cubic  Inches. 
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of  pipe.  In 
cubic  Inches. 

Mean  area  of 
sa^reTicbes 

Mpan 

dlainef  r.  In 

Incheg. 

246 

«. 

^„ 

3... 

2.«e 

A  general  plan  of  the  apparatus  is  shown  in  Fig.  13. 

The  water  used  in  the  experiments  was  drawn  from  the  Uni- 
versity mains  through  a  two-inch  pipe;  the  rate  of  flow  being 
controlled  by  a  gate  valve  placed  a  few  inches  from  the  entry  to 
a  drum.  The  purpose  of  this  drum,  which  was  8  inches  in  di- 
ameter and  4  feet  long,  was  to  free  the  water  from  the  violent 
eddies  caused  by  the  gate  valve  and  other  fittings  in  the  supply 
pipe.  "While  testing  the  two  straight  pipes  for  friction  loss  it 
was  concluded,  from  the  violent  oscilatious  of  the  duid  in  the 
gages,  that  the  drum  was  not  satisfactorily  serving  its  pur- 
pose. Therefore,  two  baffles  were  placed  in  the  drum  in  about 
the  position  shown  in  the  figure.  They  were  made  of  wood  one 
inch  thick,  each  containing  36  %  inch  holes.  The  baffles  were 
spaced  about  2  inches  apart  and  so  arranged  that  the  holes  in 
one  were  opposite  solid  spaces  in  the  other.  After  tiie  instal- 
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Ution  of  these  bafBes  the  flow  was  much  Bteadier.  The  water 
left  the  drum  and  eutered  the  pipe  through  a  bell-mouth  or 
lonnded  entrance. 

The  straight  pipes,  which  were  new  at  the  beginning  of  the  ex- 
periments, were  made  of  iron  or  steel  with  lap-welded  longi- 
tudinal joints.  The  nominal  size  of  the  pipes  was  2  inches,  but 
the  actual  internal  diameter,  as  determined  hy  calipering  the 
ends  was,  aa  above  noted,  2^  inches.  The  two  lengths  of 
pipe  immediately  above  and  below  the  curve  are  designated  in 


rf^.5%^-^if^iSi^^ 


4^....„ 
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tile  tables  and  illustrations  as  pipes  number  1  and  2.  Pipe  num- 
ber 1  was  always  plaeed  down  stream  and  pipe  numbor  2  up 
stream  from  the  curve,  as  shown  in  Fig.  13.  Pipe  number  1  was 
provided  with  three  piezometers  spaced  1,  7  and  17  feet  respee- 
tivdy  from  its  upstream  end.  Pipe  number  2  was  provided  with 
two  piezometers  spaced  1  and  11  feet  respeetirely  from  its  down- 
stream end.  The  five  piezometers  are  designated  A,  B,  G,  D  and 
E,  b^inniug  with  the  one  on  pipe  number  2  farthest  up- 
stream. During  the  first  series  of  experiments  the  distance  "1" 
between  the  drum  and  piezometer  A  was  only  9  feet.  This  dis* 
tance  was  changed  during  the  following  experiments  to  62  feet 
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by  insertang  several  leogths  of  pipe.  The  pipe  joints  in  tliiB 
length  "1"  were  made  with  couplings. 

There  was  a  gate  valve  at  the  down-stream  end  of  the  pipe 
the  purpose  of  which  was  to  enable  sufficient  pressure  to  be  put 
on  the  apparatus  to  effectively  fiush  out  the  gages,  piezometers 
and  connecting  tubes. 

The  pipes  were  used  full  length,  as  received  from  the  maker. 
The  nipples  shown  in  Figs,  ^  to  7  inclusive  were  not  used  in 
the  experiment,  but  were  inserted  afterwards  to  show  the  exact 
distance  that  the  pipes  were  introduced  into  the  fittings.  There 
was  no  bur  on  the  ends  of  the  pipes  used  in  the  experiment. 

The  piezometers  consisted  of  four  14  inch  holes  drilled  throu^ 
the  pipe  walls,  90°  apart,  and  communicating  with  an  equaliz- 
ing chamber  intended  to  average  the  pressure  in  case  any  dif- 
ference existed  at  the  different  points  on  the  circumference  of 
the  pipe,  and  also  to  act  as  a  reservoir  to  trap  all  air  bubbles 
passing  through  the  piezometer  openings.  A  cross-section  of 
one  of  the  piezometers  is  shown  in  Fig.  13.  The  piezometers 
were  connected  to  the  gages  by  Y^  inch  iron  pipes.  No  at- 
tempt was  made  to  have  these  pipes  leading  to  the  various  pie- 
zometers of  equal  length  or  capacity. 

Fluid  differential  gages,  containing  air  as  the  gage  flnid, 
were  used  to  measure  the  loss  of  head.  A  drawing  of  one  of 
the  gages  is  shown  in  Fig.  14.  The  gage  scales  were  gradu- 
ated to  read  in  feet,  tenths  and  hundredths. 

During  the  first  two  sets  of  esperimaits  the  quantity  of 
water  discharged  was  measured  in  a  cylindrical,  galvanized  iron 
tank,  of  50  cubic  feet  capacity,  on  which  a  scale  had  previonsly 
been  calibrated  to  give  readings  to  %  cubic  foot.  During  the 
third  set  of  experiments  the  quantity  of  water  discharged  was 
determined  by  weighing  it  on  platform  scales. 

The  duration  of  runs  was  determined  by  stop-watches  r^u- 
lated  to  keep  practically  correct  time. 
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Flgurs  14.— DrtKJli  at  Fluid  Dldereiitlal  Qngt, 


Mbthod  op  Experimentation 

The  friction  loss  in  the  straight  pipe  included  between  piezom- 
eters A  and  B,  and  C  and  E,  was  determined  a  number  of 
times  during  the  series  of  experiments.  Each  pipe  was  tested 
separately.  During  the  first  series  the  determination  was  made 
by  screwing  the  pipes  directly  into  the  drum.  With  this  ar- 
rangement piezometer  A  was  9  feet  from  the  drum  and  with 
pipe  number  1  piezometer  E  was  three  feet  from  the  drom.- 
Dnring  the  later  series  several  lengths  of  straight  pipe  inter- 
vened between  the  drum  and  the  pipe  experimented  upon  as 
in  the  case  with  the  elbows. 

After   determining   the   friction   loss   in   the   straight   pipes 

ttiey  were  connected  to  the  curves  as  shown  in  Pig.  13.     Dniv 

tng  the  first  two  series  of  experiments  on  curves  and  elbowB- 

tibree  gages  were  used  to  measure  separately  the  loss  of  head 
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between  piezometers  B  and  C,  C  and  D,  and  D  and  £,  bat 
during:  the  last  series  only  one  gage  was  used,  connected  be- 
tween piezometers  B  and  E. 
The  gage  readings  were  recorded  to  thousandths  of  a  foot,  but 

'Owing  to  the  oscillations  of  the  water  columns  the  last  figure 
is  only  approximate  as  the  gage  height  for  any  reading  was 
merely  estimated  by  eye  during  a  few  oscillations.  During  the 
first  series  of  observations  the  recorded  readings  are  the  esti- 
mated average  lower  range  of  the  oscillating  water  surface. 
The  writer  was  not  aware  that  this  method  of  reading  the  gage 
was  being  used  until  the  first  series  of  experiments  was  nearly 

•completed.  This  method  of  reading  a  differential  gage  would 
give  correct  differences  of  head  provided  the  range  of  the  oscil- 
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lations  in  the  tubes  of  the  gage  were  the  same.  They  were  not 
the  same  in  this  experiment  on  account  of  the  tubes  leading 
from  the  piezometer  to  the  gages  being  of  different  length.  A 
slight  error  of  a  few  thousandths  of  a  foot  was,  therefore,  in- 
troduced into  the  work  by  the  method  of  reading,  but  it  af- 
fects only  the  results  for  the  short  radius'  curves,  which  pro- 
duce lai^e  losses  of  head.  Hence,  the  general  results  are  not 
much  affected.  In  the  later  pxperiment.s  the  average  height 
of  the  water  surface  in  the  gage  tubes  was  read. 

In  Tables  3  and  4  are  presented  samples  of  data  taken  on 
one  of  the  straight  pipes  and  with  one  of  the  curves. 

The  computed  results  of  the  observations  are  presented  in 
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Tables  5  uid  6.  Each  valne  of  loss  of  head  given  in  these 
tables  ia  the  average  difference  of  a  large  number  of  gage 
readings. 

Method  op  Computation 

Most  of  the  multiplication  and  division  was  done  with  a  10- 
iuch  slide  rule. 

In  ail  computations  of  velocities  the  discharge  in  cubic  feet 
per  second  wss  divided  by  the  actual  area  of  the  straight  pipe. 
This  gave  the  mean  velocity  in  the  straight  pipe,  but  not  al- 
ways the  mean  velocity  in  the  curved  part  owing  to  variations 
in  the  dimensions  of  the  diameters  of  the  various  curves.  Also 
in  computing  the  ratio  of  the  radius  of  curvature,  R,  to  the 
diameter,  d^,  the  diameter  of  the  straight  pipe  was  used.  A 
comparisou  of  the  losses  in  curves  of  the  same  radius  but  of 
different  diameters,  connected  to  the  same  pipe  is  made  in  an- 
other paragraph. 

The  loss  of  head  per  foot  of  straight  pipe  was  computed  for 
the  various  sections  of  the  pipes  by  dividing  the  difference  of 
the  gage  readings,  shown  in  Table  5,  by  the  length  of  pipe 
between  the  piezometers.  The  losses  of  head  per  foot  of  straight 
pipe  were  plotted  as  ordinates  against  mean  veh)citie8  as  ab- 
sissas  on  logarithmic  croGs-section  paper,  as  shown  in  Fig.  15. 
In  this  figure  the  solid  lines,  all  of  which  have  the  equation 
h=^.00245  v'-""  are  intended  to  show  the  average  loss  of 
head  per  foot  of  pipe.  A  line  having  this  equation  seems  to  fit 
the  points  of  all  three  sections  of  pipe,  indicating  that  t^e  con- 
ditions of  the  pipes  were  practically  the  same.  In  section  C-D 
the  observations  taken  in  the  sprii^  of  1908  seem  to  indicate 
a  greater  loss  of  head  than  was  observed  later.  The  points  be- 
longing to  the  earlier  observations  are  averaged  by  the  dotted 
line.  Owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  length  of  pipe  between 
its  entrance  and  the  first  piezometer  during  the  first  runs,  some 
entrance  losses  were  probably  included  in  the  piezometer  read- 
ings causing  a  greater  average  loss  of  head.  The  conditions  of 
the  later  experiments  prevented  such  an  error. 

The  friction  loss  in  the  pipes  changed  considerably  during 
the  period  covering  the  various  series  of  ^periments.  This 
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fact  is  beet  shown  by  the  results  of  measuremeats  of  friction 
loss  between  piezometers  D  and  E.  The  measurements  taheu 
in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1908  agree  so  closely  that  a 
single  line  (the  solid  line  in  Fig.  15)  averages  the  plotted 
points  satisfactorily,  but  by  November  1908  the  friction  had 
increased  greatly.  The  points  representing  the  observations 
taken  at  that  time  are  averaged  by  the  dot  and  dash  line  in 
Fig.  15.  Another  friction  test  was  made  on  pipe  No.  1  in  Au- 
gust, 1909,  which  showed  that  the  friction  had  still  further  in- 
creased to  a  considerable  extent.  The  results  of  this  latter 
test  are  averaged  by  the  dash  line.  The  pipes  were  dry  dur- 
ing some  of  the  time  between  experiments  go  no  information 
can  be  gotten  from  this  data  as  to  the  rate  of  change  of  friction 
Ion. 

In  Pigs.  16(a)  and  (b)  the  total  losses  between  piezometms 
B  and  E,  as  observed  at  various  velocities  for  the  various  el- 
bows, have  been  plotted  on  logarithmic  cross-section  paper  and 
straight  lines  have  been  drawn  averaging  the  points.  Below 
these  lines  were  drawn  lines  representing  the  loss  due  to  the 
straight  pipe  included  between  piezometers  B  and  E.  These 
lines  were  located  1^  multiplying  the  loss  per  foot  of  strfught 
pipe  taken  from  Pig.  15,  by  the  proper  length  of  pipe.  The 
total  loss  occasioned  by  the  curve,  corresponding  to  Case  2, 
discussed  on  page  18,  was  found  by  taking  the  vertical  inter* 
cepts  between  the  line  showing  the  loss  of  head  for  a  given 
elbow  and  that  for  the  corresponding  lei^h  of  straight  pipe. 
This  length  of  straight  pipe  was  different  for  the  differait 
elbows;  being  18  feet  for  curves  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7,  18.9 
feet  for  curve  12,  and  19  feet  for  curves  8,  9,  10  and  11.  For 
elbows  1  to  9  inclusive  the  results  of  the  straight  pipe  ex- 
periments made  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1908  were  used 
in  computing  the  loss  in  the  straight  part  of  the  pipe,  but  for 
elbows  10,  11  and  12,  which  were  experimented  on  in  Decem> 
ber,  1908,  January  and  May,  1909,  respectively,  (be  results  of 
the  November  straight  pipe  experiments  were  used.  To  avoid 
confusion  most  of  the  lines  representing  the  straight  pipe  losses 
have  been  omitted  in  Pigs.  16(a)  and  (b),  only  two  being  shown 
to  illustrate  the  method  of  computation.  This  way  of  computing, 
over-estimates  the  curve  loss  somewhat  for  the  long  radiuB 
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curves  on  account  of  neglecting  the  increase  in  straight  pipe 
friction  which  occurred  between  November  and  the  dates  when 
the  curves  were  tested.  The  curves  were  tested  very  soon 
after  erecting,  so  that  they  were  clean  during  the  test. 

The  values  of  the  curve  loss  at  a  velocity  of  10  feet  per 
second,  fosnd  as  described  above,  have  been  plotted  as  circles  in 
Fig.  17  and  a  curve  has  been  drawn  averaging  the  points. 
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The  pipe  from  which  curve  No.  12  was  made  was  tested  for 
pipe  friction  before  it  was  bent.  It  was  placed  between  pipes 
1  and  2  and  the  gage  connected  between  piezometers  B  and  E 
just  as  was  done  after  it  was  bent.  The  difference  between 
the  losses  at  10  ft.  per  second  velocity  when  curved  and  when 
straight  was  0.2  ft.  This  is  the  value  of  the  net  loss  due  to 
the  curve,  in  accordance  with  the  definition  of  Case  1.  The 
point  has  been  plotted  on  Pig.  17  as  a  solid  black  circle.  None 
of  the  other  elbows  were  tested  for  pipe  frictirai  before  bend- 
ing, so  the  method  used  for  determining  the  net  friction 
for  elbow  12  cannot  be  applied  to  them. 

The  net  friction,  according  to  the  definition  of  Case  1,  was 

determined  for  the  other  curves  by  deducting  from  the  plotted 

values  of  the  total  friction  the  computed  friction  loss  due  to  a 

length   of  pipe  equal  to  the   length   of  the   curve.     A  curve, 
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marked  Case  1,  has  been  drawn  on  Fig.  17  to  represent  these 
net  losses.  The  squares  along  this  curve  are  not  from  the  Wis- 
consin  Experiments.  These  points  will  be  discussed  later.  The 
vaiacal  intercepts  between  the  curves  marked  Case  1  and  Case 
2  are  equal  to  the  ordinates  of  the  line  marked  Pipe  Frictioo 
which  shows  the  loss  of  head  due  to  a  velocity  of  ten  feet  per 
second  in  lengths  of  pipe  equal  to  the  length  of  the  elbows. 
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This  line  is  based  on  the  straight  pipe  friction  losses  determined 
in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1908  when  the  pipes  were  com- 
paratively clean,  and  approximately  in  the  condition  that  the 
elbows  were  in  when  they  were  tested. 

The  net  loss  for  the  various  elbows,  taken  from  the  average 
curve  on  Fig.  17,  has  been  divided  by  the  length  of  the  re-" 
spective  elbows  expressed  in  pipe  diameters,  as  described  under 
Case  1  (b)  on  page  18,  and  the  results  have  been  plotted  in 
Pig.  18.  It  may  be  seen  in  this  figure  that  t^e  loss  per  unit 
length  of  curve  eontinnously  decreases. 
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The  Eppect  op  Enlabqbmbnts 

Iq  tiie  foregoing  discussioD  only  the  curves  having  the  bame 
diameter  aa  the  pipe  have  been  considered.  It  was  found  that 
elbow  number  1  gave  practically  the  same  loss  of  head  as  elbow 
number  3.  This  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  lines  for  elbows 
number  1  and  3  on  Fig.  16  (b).  The  increase  in  loss  to  be  ex- 
pected in  elbow  number  1,  due  to  the  alight  enlargement  and 
contraction  of  section,  aeems  to  have  been  very  nearly  balanced 
by  the  reduction  in  loss  due  to  a. slightly  longer  radius  of  cur- 
vature. 

An  idea  of  the  increase  in  lose  due  to  the  enlargement  from 
2^  in.  to  2f  in.  and  again  contracting  to  the  smaller  size 
mi^'  be  had  by  comparing  elbows  numbers  3  and  4  which  are 
both  of  cast  iron,  of  about  the  same  d^ree  of  roughness,  as 
may  be  seen  in  Figs.  4  and  5,  and  both  have  a  radius  at  the 
cent«r  line  of  0.728  diameter.  From  the  curves  in  Fig.  16  (b) 
it  was  found  that  the  total  loss  due  to  elbow  4  was  about  1.8 
times  the  loss  due  to  elbow  3.  Elbow  5  caused  about  the  same 
loss  as  elbow  number  2. 
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CORNELL  UNIVERSITY  EXPERIMENTS 

Experiments  on  elbows  and  bends  were  made  at  Cornell 
University  by  Ernest  W.  Schoder,  durioe:  1907.  A  report  of 
this  work  by  the  experimfjiter,  may  be  found  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  62,  p.  67 
(1909). 

Description  op  Apparatus 

Tbe  straight  pipes  experimented  on  were  6-iacb  wrought  iron 
pipes  with  6ange  connections.  The  lengths  of  tbe  pipes,  from 
face  to  face  of  flanges,  are  given  in  Pig.  19.  The  following  are 
the  inside  diameters — ^tbe  means  of  four  measurements,  two  at 
6ftch  end: 


The  curves  used  were  made  to  order,  except  that  Nos.  10  and 
12,  respectively,  were  standard  "long  sweep"  and  "short  turn" 
6  in.,  cast  iron,  Banged,  90°  elbows.  Curves  numbers  1  to  6,  in- 
clusive, were  bent  from  6  in.  wrought-iron  pipe.  Curvea  num- 
bers 7  to  12,  inclusive,  were  of  cast  iron.  All  were  90°  curves; 
and  all  were  left  uncoated.  The  wrought-iron  pipe  curves  had 
about  6  in.  of  straight  pipe  at  each  end.  The  ends  had  been 
threaded  to  receive  standard  flanges.  The  cast-iron  curves  were 
flanged,  faced,  and  drilled  complete,  ready  for  setting  up.  The 
dimennons  of  the  curves  are  given  in  Table  7. 

The  piezometers  consisted  each  of  two  diametrically  opposite 
holes  in  the  pipe  wall  into  which  %  in.  T-handle  cocks  were 
screwed.  A  three-way  connection  served  to  join  the  short  hoses 
from  these  cocks  and  the  single  long  hose  to  the  gage.  A 
water  differential  gage  was  used  to  measure  the  loss  of  head 
daring  the  straight  pipe  experiments  and  a  mercnry  differen- 
tial gage  was  tised  daring  the  elbow  experiments.  These  gages 
were  provided  with  blow-off  cocks  for  the  removal  of  air  from 
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the  gag€6  and  connections.     The  same  up-stream  piezometer  was 
osed  for  the  curve  experiments  as  for  the  first  straight-pipe' ex- 
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perimenta.  The  down-sb-eam  piezometer  was  a  new  one,  of  the 
aame  tTpe,  placed  1.05  ft  up  stream  from  the  down-stream  end 
of  Pipe  No.  5  which  adjoined  the  nozzle.  A  similar  inter- 
mediate piezometer  was  placed  2.00  ft.  up  stream  fnnn  the 
down-stream  end  of  Pipe  No.  3. 

A  general  plan  of  the  apparatus  is  shown  in  Fig.  19. 

The  experimental  pipe  line  was  arranged  with  the  idea  of 
keeping  all  conditions  the  same  except  for  the  introduction  of 
the  several  curves.  Consequently,  the  flai^e  joints  in  the  por- 
tion downstream  from  the  curves  were  not  disturbed  through- 
out the  experiments.  The  entire  length  of  85  ft  of  6-incb 
wrought-iron  pipe,  together  with  the  nozzle,  was  shifted  bodily 
when  a  new  curve  was  placed  in  the  line.  The  portion  up- 
stream from  the  cnrves  was  left  unchanged  during  the  experi- 
ments on  the  curves. 
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During  the  experimentB  made  for  finding  the  straight  pipe 
friction  losses  the  water  (disohargsd  through  tiie  pipe  was 
measured  in  a  calibrated  concrete  measurii^  tank,  of  500  cubic 
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feet  capacify,  bnt  during  the  experiments  on  the  elbows  and 
bends  the  watw  was  measured  by  means  of  a  brass  nozzle  at- 
tached to  the  dischar^  end  of  the  Mnch  pipe.  It  had  been 
calibrated  previously  with  pressure  heads  at  the  base  of  the 
nozzle  ranging  from  1.649  to  50.206  feet.  The  discharge  co-ef- 
ficient determined  from  the  average  of  40  experiments  was 
found  to  be  0.988. 

Method  op  Experimentation 

Before  the  eurre  experiments  were  made  a  strwght  line  com- 
posed of  six  pipe  lengths  having  a  total  length  of  122  feet  was 
set    up     and    the    loss    of    head    measured    in   a  length   of 
fl591 
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99.33  feet,  e  length  of  20.04  ft.  being  allowed  up  stream  from 
the  first  piezometer  for  the  dlBturbances  due  to  entr;  from  a  12- 


Eiwriment  on  Friction  loss  In  strkleht  Dloes. 

DbU  by  Bchoder,  E.  W. 

Date  of  ExDerlment,  8«iit.  4,  IVOT. 

Oeneral  datt.  Temperature  of  water  at  start;=as°  V;  ■ 


iotih-^m'  P. 


00636 

.00106 
00176 
00309 


inch  header  to  die  down.  The  results  of  these  measurements 
are  given  in  Table  8.  After  the  completion  of  the  experiments 
on  the  curves  a  second  series  of  straight  pipe  experiments  was 
made  on  the  46.10  ft.  of  straight  pipe  immediately  above  the 
down-stream  piezometer,  Pitot  tube  traverses  had  shown  con- 
ditions of  normal  dow  at  the  up-stream  end  of  this  experimental 
section,  but  the  results  of  the  second  series  of  straight  pipe 
experiments  did  not  agree  with  the  results  of  the  first  series. 
The  use  of  the  first  series  in  computing  the  curve  losses  gives 
results  more  in  harmony  with  the  'Wisconsin  Experiments  than 
does  the  use  of  the  second  series  and  the  latter  will  therefore 
not  be  considered  in  this  bulletin. 

The  losses  of  head  in  all  the  curve  experiments  were  meas- 
ured between  the  piezometera  just  upstream  from  the  eurvea 
and  the  piezometer  just  upstream  from  the  nozzle,  distant  168 
diameters  downstream  from  the  curves. 

[160] 
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Method  of  Couputation 

The  loases  of  head  per  foot  length  of  straight  pipe  as  given 
in  Table  8  have  been  plotted  as  ordinates  against  the  Telocities 
as  abscissas  on  logarithmic  croas-section  paper,  as  shown  in 
Pig.  20. 

The  loeses  of  head  in  the  elbow  experiments  were  mdasored 
by  mercury  differential  gages,  as  before  mentioned.  These 
measured  losses,  as  published  in  Mr.  Schoder's  article,  have 
been  reduced  to  equivalent  losses,  espreseed  in  feet  of  water,  by 
dividing  by  12.57,  The  results  are  given  in  Column  4  of  Table 
9  opposite  the  corresponding  velocity.  The  loss  of  head  per 
foot  of  straight  pipe  at  the  given  velocities  was  taken  from 
Fig.  20  and  tabulated  in  Column  3.  These  values  have  been 
multiplied  by  101.98  and  the  results  tabulated  in  Column  6 
of  Table  9.  This  distance  of  101.98  ft.  was  the  center-line 
length  of  pipe  between  the  piezometers  when  Curve  No.  1 
was  installed.  The  difference  between  the  values  in  ColximnB 
6  and  4  gives  the  net  losses  of  head  due  to  Curve  No.  1  aeeord- 
ing  to  the  definition  of  Case  1  (a).  To  find  the  net  loss  for 
the  other  carves  the  loss  that  would  occur  in  a  length  of 
straight  pipe  sufBcient  to  make  the  center-line  length  equal 
l<n.98  was  added  to  the  observed  losses  to  reduce  all  curves  to 
the  conditions  of  Curve  No.  1.  The  results  are  tabulated  in 
Column  5  of  Table  9.  The  differences  between  the  quantities 
in  this  column  and  those  in  Column  6  are  the  net  losses  desired. 
These  net  losses,  tabulated  in  Column  7,  were  plotted  on  logar- 
ithmic croe»-Bection  paper,  and  from  the  carves  averaging  the 
points  the  losses  at  a  velocity  of  ten  feet  per  second  were  picked 
oB.  These  losses  are  tabulated  in  Table  10  and  have  been 
plotted  as  squares  on  Fig.  17.  It  may  be  noted  in  this  figure 
that  the  Cornell  experiments  a^ee  very  well  with  the  Wiscon- 
sin experiments,  so  far  as  the  net  loases  are  concerned.  The 
normal  six-inch  pipe  friction  loss  per  diameter  of  length  is 
slightly  less  than  that  of  the  2-ineh  pipe  and  consequently  a 
direct  comparison  of  quantities  cannot  be  made  for  Case  2. 
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TABLE  9— Continuad 
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BIRMINGHAM   EXPERIMENTS 

Experiments  on  elbows  aad  bends  were  made  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Birmingham,  England,  by  C.  W.  L.  Alexander,  and  were 
reported  by  him  in  a  paper  presented  before  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,* 

The  pipes  experimented  upon  were  made  of  varnished  wood 
and  were  1V4  inch  in  diameter.  The  piezometers  were  placed 
only  6  inches  (4.8  diameters)   from  the  ends  of  the  curves. 

The  loss  of  head  in  a  section  of  straight  wooden  pipe  was  de- 
termined, before  making  the  curve  experiments,  by  fitting  three 
piezometers  379.5  millimeters  apart,  and  taking  readings  be- 
tween the  two  extreme  piezometers  and  between  adjacent  ones. 

Having  obtained  the  loss  of  head  per  unit  length  of  straight 
pipe,  s  table  was  prepared  showing  the  loss  of  head  at  dif- 
ferent velocities  for  lengths  of  straight  pipe  equal  to  the  length 
of  the  center  line  between  the  piezometers  on  each  of  the 
wooden  bends,  and  from  these  figures  a  cilrve  was  plotted  for 
each  bend. 

Similarly  curves  were  plotted  showing,  for  each  bend,  the 
actual  losses  of  head  between  the  piezometers;  and  thus  that 
part  of  the  loss  due  to  the  bend  could  be  at  once  read  off,  be- 
ing represented  by  the  difference  of  the  abscissas  of  the  two 
cupvea.  When  this  had  been  done,  and  the  net  losses  due  to 
the  bend  had  been  plotted  logarithmically  it  appeared  that  the 
loss  of  head  due  to  the  bend  is  of  the  same  nature  as  that  in 
the  straight  pipe  and  obeys  similar  laws;  a  formula  of  the  form 
h=t  V*  having  the  same  value  of  the  exponent  x  for  a  curved 
pipe  as  for  a  straight  one.  Such  was  not  the  case  for  the 
Wisconsin  ^id  Cornell  experiments,  nor  in  Mr.  Brightmore's 
experimenta 

The  author  does  not  consider  the  absolute  amounts  of  the 


•MIn.  of  Proceedings,  Vol.  159,  p.  341  (1904). 
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losses  of  head  due  to  right-angle  bends  obtained  in  these  ex- 
periments  to  be  correct,  for  the  following  two  reasons: 

1.  The  first  piezometer,  for  perfectly  accurate  results,  should 
have  been  preceded  by  a  much  greater  length  of  the  woodoi 
pipe,  because  apparently  the  2  inches  length  was  insufSeient 
to  restore  the  water  to  a  normal  condition  of  flow  before  it 
reached  the  piezometer.  Even  although  the  entrance  disturb- 
ance in  most  cases  was  small,  throi^h  the  connection  with  the 
iron  pipe  having  been  carefully  made,  it  probably  was  presoit 
in  every  instance  to  some  extent,  while  for  bends  Xos.  2,  3  and 
4  it  was  very  marked. 

2,  The  second  piezometer  should  have  been  farther  aw^ 
from  the  end  of  the  bend  to  allow  the  disturbances  set  up  by 
the  bend  to  complete  their  effect.  The  loss  of  head  must  have 
been  greater  than  that  given  by  the  piezometer  readings. 

The  general  conclusions  reached  from  the  experiments,  how- 
ever, agree  with  those  drawn  from  the  Wisconsin  experiments. 
These  conclusions  are  stated  by  Mr.  Alexander  as  follows: 

"The  absolute  loss  due  to  the  curve  decreases  rapidly  from 
the  elbow,  No.  11,  to  bend  No.  6,  the  radius  of  which  is  five 
times  the  radius  of  the  bore  of  the  pipe,  and  that  it  thereafter 
commences  to  increase." 

"The  loss  is  dependent  on 

(1)  The  roughness  of  the  pipe. 

(2)  The  hydraulic  radius  of  the  pipe. 

(3)  The  curvature  of  the  bend. 

(4)  The  length  of  the  bend  measured  along  the  center 

line." 
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WEISBACH'S  EXPERIMENTS 

So  far  SB  ia  shown  by  his  published  results,  the  experiments 
of  Julius  Welsbacb  were  all  made  upon  pipes  less  than  2% 
cm.  in  diameter  and  most  of  them  with  very  small  velocitiea  of 
flow.  In  moet  of  the  experiments  there  was  no  straight  pipe 
down  stream  from  the  elbow  and  in  those  rases  where  there 
was,  it  was  too  short  to  include  all  the  elbow  loss.  He  made 
some  experiments  on  pipes  of  luger  diameter,  but  tlie  results 
have  apparently  never  been  printed.  The  published  results 
of  Weisbach's  experiments  do  not  show  that  any  curve  of  ra- 
dius greater  than  1  diameter  of  pipe  were  use<'  although  some 
greater  ones  were  doubtless  used  in  his  unpublialied  work. 
These  experiments  together  with  a  few  made  by  Dubaat,  all 
on  pipes  less  than  2.2  inches  in  diameter,  served  as  the  basis 
of  "Weisbach's  formula  which  has  been  adopted  l^  most  text* 
booh  authors. 

Weisbach's  formula  gives  losses  much  lai^er  than  were  ob- 
served in  the  Wisconsin  ocperimenta  for  small  values  of  ~ 
and  smaller  losses  for  large  values  of  -r-- 
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FLOW  OF  STRHAMS  AND  THE  FACTORS  THAT  MODH-Y 

IT  WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO 

WISCONSIN  CONDITIONS 


INTRODUCTION' 

The  quantity  and  regularity  of  stream  Saw  and  its  variations 
are  matters  of  much  importance  in  hydraulic  engineering,  aod 
equally  so  to  many  of  the  business  interests  and  enterprises 
of  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

Public  attention  has  recently  been  called  to  various  questions 
relative  to  water  power  and  internal  navigation,  while  ques- 
tions of  water  supply,  drainage,  and  flood  protection  are  no 
less  important  to  the  public  welfare.  One  of  the  most  important 
elements  in  the  golution  of  all  of  these  problems,  and  of  many 
others  almost  equally  important,  is  the  condition  of  stream  flow 
or  runoff.  The  npplication  of  storage  for  the  prevention  of 
floods  and  for  the  promotion  of  uniformity  of  flow  for  naviga- 
tion power  and  water  supply  purposes,  has  been  much  discussed, 
and  many  opinions  have  been  expressed  as  to  its  possibility, 
desirability,  and  value.  The  value  of  forests  for  increasing  or 
equalizing  stream  flow  has  been  widely  discussed,  and  opinions 
greatly  at  variance  have  been  expressed  both  favorable  and  un- 
favorable to  such  influences.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that 
water  powers  of  the  state  be  taxed  to  provide  for  the  reforesting 
of  the  head  waters  of  the  streams  on  the  theory  of  direct  benefit, 
and  bills  providing  for  such  a  tax  have  been  offered  in  the 
legislature.  The  arguments  that  have  been  presented  to  sus- 
stain  the  various  opinions  that  have  been  expressed  on  many 
cf  the^e  questions  have  seldom  been  satisfactory  or  conclusive, 
except  to  their  authors.    Mueh  incomplete  and  half-considered 
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data  have  been  offered  to  sustain  the  contention  of  the  advocates' 
of  both  sides  of  many  of  the  debatable  questions,  and  in  few 
eases  have  the  arguments  been  based  on  such  complete  data  that 
the  conclusions  have  not  been  open  to  serious  question.  In 
many  cases  the  advocates  of  various  theories  have  apparently 
sought  only  for  such  data  as  would  support  their  personal 
views,  and  have  minimized  or  ignored  the  data  that  might 
suggest  a  contrary  view  of  the  question  at  issue. 

It  has  appeared  to  the  writer  that  while  most  of  the  questions 
at  issue  are  exceedingly  complicated,  and  while  the  data  avail- 
able for  the  solution  of  these  problems  are  more  or  less  incom- 
plete and  unsatisfactory,  yet  a  careful  examination  of  such 
data,  in  considerable  detail,  on  scientific  lines  might  lead  to 
definite  and  well  substantiated  conclusions,  at  least  in  regard  to 
a  limited  area.  With  this  idea  in  view,  the  writer  has  made 
a  somewhat  detailed  study  of  this  subject  with  special  regard 
to  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin ;  and 
while  the  data  examined  and  considered  are  too  numerous  to 
present  in  print,  he  has  endeavored  to  select  certain  '  typical 
locations  from  which  data  were  available  and  has  endeavored 
to  present  the  study  of  the  conditions  that  prevail  therein  in 
sufficient  detail  to  warrant  the  opinions  expressed  in  his  con- 
clusions. In  most,  if  not  in  every  case  cited,  the  data  on  which 
the  opinions  i-cst  are  presented  so  completely  that  the  rationale 
of  his  conclusions  can  readily  be  understood.  Where  the  data 
have  not  been  presented,  the  source  from  which  they  were  ob- 
tained and  from  which  they  can  readily  be  verified  has  been 
stated. 

The  writer  would  by  no  means  have  it  understood  that  he 
has  not  had  definite  opinions  on  many  of  these  subjects,  but  "he 
has  approached  this  study  with  an  open  mind  and  with  a  strong 
desire  to  ascertain  the  truth,  in  whatever  form  it  might  appear. 
Ilis  personal  interest  in  hydrological  science  and  in  practical 
hydraulic  developments  makes  it  most  important  to  him  that 
the  truth  be  determined  if  possible. 

If  forests  will  improve  the  regularity  of  streams  and  pre- 
vent floods,  if  they  will  consen'e  and  increase  the  low  water 
flow,  if  they  will  prevent  denundation  and  increase  the  depth 
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of  streams,  it  is  most  iiiiportaDt  that  these  facts  be  known.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  such  effects  are  purely  imaginative  or  unim- 
portant, it  is  equally  important  that  that  fact  be  known  so  that 
unjtist  laws  and  useless  expense  shall  be  avoided. 

If  it  is  praetieally  possible  to  construct  reservoir  systems  on 
the  head  waters  of  some  or  all  of  the  streams  of  the  state,  and, 
by  storage,  to  economically  regulate  their  flow  and  radically  in- 
crease the  available  low  water  power  of  the  streams  and  their 
availability  for  navigation  purposes,  such  facts  and  their  limita- 
tions are  of  great  importance  to  the  citizens  of  the  state.  The 
effects  of  the  draining  of  swamps  and  of  wet  land,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  agricultural  lands,  and  of  various  other  artificial  changes 
in  normal  conditions  should  also  be  known  and  appreciated  in 
order  that  their  effects  may  be  obviated  if  harmful,  or  em- 
phasized if  beneficial,  to  as  great  a  degree  as  possible. 

This  study  of  'Wisconsin  hydrological  conditions  has  been 
made  with  the  importance  of  these  matters  fully  understood, 
and  with  the  most  earnest  desire  for  the  determination  of  the 
truth  of  these  theories.  It  is  unfortunate  that  more  complete 
data  have  not  been  available,  and  that  data  have  not  been  avail- 
able on  a  greater  number  of  streams.  It  is  believed,  however, 
that  the  conclusions  drawn  are  fully  warranted  by  the  data 
available  and  that  a  more  complete  study  would  only  emphasize 
the  faets. 

It  should  be  imderstood  that  the  conclusions  reached  are  held 
for  Wisconsin  conditions  only  and  for  other  locations  strictly 
comparative  therewith.  It  is  hoped  that  similar  studies  will  be 
made  in  other  parts  of  the  country  and  under  other  conditions 
so  that  the  broad  principle  of  hydrolc^y  may  be  better  under- 
stood and  appreciated.  General  principles  have  been  illustrated 
wherever  possible  from  data  and  diagrams  already  available, 
for  neither  the  time  nor  the  funds  baa  been  available  to  collect 
the  necessary  data  from  "Wisconsin  for  the  satisfactory  illustra- 
tion of  Bll_of  the  principles ' involved  in  this  discussion. 

The  thanks  of  the  writer  are  due  to  Dean  F.  E.  Tumeaure 
for  various  valuable  su^estions;  to  W.  C.  Devereaux,  Fore- 
caster of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau,  L.  M,  Mann,  U.  S.  Assistant 
Engineer,    and   Lieutenant    C.    H.    Knight,    Secretary   of   the 
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Mississippi  Commission,  for  furnishing  valuable  data,  also  to 
numerous  assistants  who  have  aided  in  the  calculations  and 
diagrams. 

THE   STUDY   OP   COMPLEX   PHENOMENA 

In  considering  many  of  the  simpler  natural  phenomena  the 
relations  between  cause  and  effect  are  so  direct  as  to  be  readily 
understood  and  appreciated.  The  very  simplicity  of  such  rela- 
tion is  apt  to  be  misleading  when  more  complex  phenomena  are 
under  investigation,  and,  in  consequence,  undue  weight  is  often 
given  to  some  single  influence  that  may  be  only  one  of  many 
isliii-h  modify  or  control  the  results  under  consideration. 

By  complex  phenomena  are  meant  those  in  which  the  effect  ia 
modified  by  numerous  causes,  each  influencing  the  ultimate  re- 
sult not  only  in  accordance  with  its  own  character  and  iii- 
tensity,  but  also  in  accordance  with  the  relative  character  and 
intensity  of  other  coordinate  influences.  The  effect  in  such 
cases  may  be  regarded  as  the  resultant  of  numerous  forces,  and 
the  weight,  importance,  and  effect  of  each  must  be  carefully 
differentiated  in  order  that  its  relative  importance  may  be 
rightly  understood  and  clearly  appreciated.  Most  meteorologi- 
cal and  climatic  problems  are  of  this  class ;  and  many  of  sach 
problems  are  so  involved  in  character,  the  factors  that  modify 
their  occurrence  are  so  complicated  and  so  irregular,  and  they 
are  often  so  modified  by  unappreciated,  and  perhaps  by  unknown 
causes,  as  to  make  their  occurence  appear  to  the  limited  vision 
of  the  casual  observer  as  devoid  of  law  and  beyond  the  possible 
knowledge  of  mankind. 


COJIMON  ERRORS  IN  THE  CONSIDERATION  OP 
COJtPLEX  PROBLEMS 

The  first  common  error  in  the  consideration  of  such  problems 
is  the  assumption  of  a  simplicity  of  the  relations  between  cause 
Hiid  effect  that  is  not  warranted  by  fact.  The  second  common 
error  is  the  assuihption  that  when  a  certain  cause  is  operative 
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mider  one  set  of  conditions  that  it  is  operative  to  a  similar  de- 
gree under  all  other  conditions.  A  third  common  error  is  some- 
times due  to  the  confusion  of  cause  and  effect,  or  in  attributing 
the  cause  to  the  effect  instead  of  the  true  relation  of  the  effect 
to  the  real  cause. 

The  relation  of  the  rainfall  to  the  amount  and  distribution 
of  water  flowing  from  any  given  drainage  area  is  a  complicated 
problem.  The  flow  from  an  area  is  so  directly  dependent  on  the 
rainfall  thereon  that  it  seems  that  some  simple  and  constant 
relation  should  be  ascertainable  between  the  quantities  of  each. 
A  brief  investigation,  however,  shows  that  the  modifying  con- 
ditions are  manifold  and  that  the  relative  importance  of  each 
influence  varies  even  more  widely  than  the  apparent  range  in 
the  conditions.  These  influences  are  so  numerous,  and  their 
modifying  effect  on  one  another  is  so  direct  and  important,  that 
no  general  and  constant  relation  exists  between  any  one  in- 
fluence and  the  ultimate  results.  These  facts  have  led  to  many 
misinterpretations  and  erroneous  conclusions  in  the  attempt  to 
establish  simple  relations  which  cannot  from  the  nature  of  tiie 
case  exist. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  bulletin  to  point  out  the  numerous 
influences  and  their  intimate  relations;  to  discuss  their  relative 
importance  and  the  reason  for  the  variation  of  the  effects  of 
each ;  to  show  as  clearly  as  possible  the  breadth  of  the  investiga- 
tion necessary  for  sound  conclusions  in  regard  to  such  problems 
and  the  errors  that  are  likely  to  be  entailed  in  any  estimate 
based  on  insufficient  study  and  limited  data ;  and  to  point  out 
if  possible  such  conclusions  as  can  be  safely  drawn. 

■      THE  PROBLEM  OF  EUXOPP 

The  portion  of  the  rainfall  that  is  discharged  in  the  surface 
flow  from  a  drainage  area  is  termed  the  "runoff"  from  that 
area  and  may  occur,  in  the  case  of  water  flowing  from  areEis 
of  considerable  magnitude,  as  a  definite  stream  or,  when  small 
areas  are  considered,  merely  as  the  surface  drainage  not  con- 
fined to  a  definite  channel. 

A  brief  examination  of  the  subject  shows  that  the  factors 
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that  modify  and  control  runoff  are  very  numerous  and  differ  in 
intensity  aod  in  effect  with  every  drainage  area  coneddered. 
While  the  relative  runoff  from  each  area  will  a^ee  more  or  less 
closely  with  that  of  other  areas  on  which  the  conditions  are 
similar,  there  are  always  variations  which  occur  in  these  con- 
ditions that  make  them  so  dissimilar  as  to  create  greater  or  less 
difference.  The  causes  of  such  differences  are  not  always 
manifest  as  it  is  often  impossible  to  obtain  a  safficiently  exa«!t 
knowledge  of  the  detailed  conditions  prevailing  over  an  entire 
drainage  area  so  that  more  than  approximate  conclusions  can 
be  drawn.  Nevertheless,  a  discussion  of  this  subject,  based  on 
scientific  considerations,  may  so  clearly  set  forth  the  principles 
involved  in  any  specific  case  that  the  dominating  induences  can 
be  clearly  seen  and  the  extent  of  the  influence  of  any  particular 
factor,  if  important,  may  be  quite  clearly  realized  and  appre- 
ciated. 


RESUME  OF  THE  FACTORS  THAT  MODIFY  OR 
CONTROL  RUNOFF 

The  factors  that  modify  or  control  the  quantity  and  oc- 
currence of  the  runoff  from  a  drainage  area  may  be  briefly 
summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Precipitation — 

(a)  Whether  it  occurs  as  rain  or  as  snow, 

(b)  The  amount  of  each,  and  the  total  annual  pre- 

cipitation. 

(c)  Its  distribution  throughout  the  year. 
fd)  Its  intensity  or  nmnner  of  occurrence. 

(e)  The  character  of  storms,  including  their  direction, 
extent  and  duration. 

2.  Temperature — 

(a)  The   variations  of   temperature  on   the  area. 

(b)  The  relation  of  extreme  temperatures  to  the  oc- 

currence of  precipitation. 

(c)  The  accumulation  of  snow  and  ice,  caused  hy  low 

temperatures. 
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(d)  The  occurrence  of  low  temperatures  causing  the 
freeziDg  of  the  ground  surface  at  times  of  heavy 
spring  rains,  resulting  in  excessive  runofF. 

3.  Topography  of  the  Drainage  Area — 

(a)  As  to  whether  the  surface  is  level  or  inclined,  and 

the  degree  of  inclination. 

(b)  As  to  character  of  area,  whether  smooth  or  rugged, 

4.  Geology  of  Drainage  Area — 

(a)  Whether  pervious  or  impervious. 

(b)  If  pervious,  whether  such  pervious  deposits  are 

(a)  shallow  or  deep;  (b)  level  or  inclined; 
whether  the  outlet  or  point  of  discharge  o£  the 
pervious  deposits  are  (c)  in  the  lower  valley  of 
the  same  river,  or  (d)  in  valleys  of  other  rivers, 
or  in  the  sea. 

(c)  As  to  the  condition  of  the  channel  of  the  stream, 

whether  (a)  pervious  or  impervious;  (b) 
whether  or  not  the  bed  contains  more  or  less 
extensive  deposits  of  sand  and  gravel,  permit 
ting  of  the  development  of  a  more  or  less  ex- 
tensive underflow 

5.  The  Condition  of  the  Surface — 

(a)  Whether  bare  or  covered  with  vegetation. 

(b)  Whether  in  natural  condition  or  cultivated. 

(c)  Nature  of  vegetation,    whether    grassland,    culti- 

vated crops,  or  forests. 

6.  The  Character  of  the  Natural  Storage  on  the  Drainage 
Area — 

(a)  Nature  and  extent  of  surface  storage,  consistii^ 

of  lakes,  ponds,  marshes,  swamps. 

(b)  Nature  and  extent  of  ground  storage,  consisting 

of  gravel,  sand,  and  other  similar  pervious  de- 
posits. 

7.  The  Nature  of  the  Drainage  Area  Considered — 

(a)  As  to  size,  whether  large  or  small. 

(b)  As  to  shape,  whether  long  and  narrow,  or  short 

and  broad. 
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(c)  The  location  of  the  area   relative    to    prevailing 

winds. 

(d)  The  direction  relative  to  the  path  of  storms. 

8.  Character  of  the  Stream  and  Its  Tributaries — 

(a)  As  to  slope  or  gradient,  whether  flat  or  inclined. 

(b)  As  to  falls  and  rapids  on  the  stream. 

(c)  As  to  the  section  of  the  stream,  whether  deep  or 

shallow. 

(d)  As   to   the   arrangement   of   tributaries,   whether 

joining  the  main  stream  at  various  points  along 
its  course  or  concentrated  in  a  fan-like  arrange- 
ment at  a  more  or  less  common  point  of  dis- 
charge. 

9.  The  Artificial  Control  of  the  Stream — 

(a)  As  to  dams  and  storage  reservoirs  on  the  drain- 

age area 

(b)  As  to  the  restrictions    of    the  river  sections  by 

dikes  and  levees. 

(c)  As  to  the  obstruction  of  the  stream  by  piers,  abut- 

ments, and  other  encroachments  in  or  adjacent 
to  the  waterway. 

10.  The  Artificial  Use  of  the  Stream— 

(a)  For  irrigation. 

(b)  For  water  supply. 

(e)  For  the  supply  of  navigation  canals. 

(d)  For  artificial  storage  and  regulation  of  the  same. 

11.  Character  and   Extent   of  the  Winds  on   the   Brainago 
Area — 

(a)  As  to  their  intensity  and  direction, 

(b)  As  to  the  modification  of  the  same  by  moontains 

and  forests. 

12.  Ice  fnnnation — 

fa)  As  modifying  the  winter  flows  of  the  stream. 
(b)   As  to  the  formation  of  ice  goi^es  and  their  ac- 
companying floods. 
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PRECIPITATION 

That  the  ruDoS  is  the  direct  result  of  precipitation,  modified 
in  quantity  and  occurrence  by  both  the  quantity  and  occurence 
of  the  precipitation,  by  its  distribution  during  the  year,  and 
by  Other  controlling  factors,  is  so  obvious  as  to  require  no  dii^ 
oiission. 

Other  factors  being  the  same,  the  runoff  should  and  does  in- 
crease with  the  precipitation  and  should  and  does  vary  in 
amount  and  distribution  with  the  varying  conditions  of  pre- 
cipitation. 

The  study  of  precipitation,  its  distribution  througthout  the 
year,  and  the  variations  in  such  distribution  in  different  years 
and  its  total  annual  amount,  is  most  important  to  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  the  subject. 

The  approximate  amounts  of  the  averi^  annual  precipitation 
in  the  United  States  are  shown  by  Map  No.  1  (from  Gamett). 
This  map  is  very  general  in  its  nature  and  shows  only  approxi- 
mate averajte  conditions,  to  which  there  are  many  exceptionB, 
which  must  be  considered  in  detail.  Such  a  map  is  of  little 
value  for  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  but  it  gives  in  a 
general  way  the  limits  within  which  the  amount  of  the  annual 
rainfall  is  generally  approximately  equal. 

Causes  "Which  Produce  or  Influence  Precipitation 

A  discussion,  in  anything  like  adequate  detail,  of  the  causes 
which  produce  precipitation  and  which  influence  its  distribu- 
tion, its  total  amount,  and  its  variation,  would  be  too  extended 
for  the  purpose  of  this  bulletin.  In  general,  the  source  of  pre- 
cipitation is  the  water  tafeen  up  by  evaporation  from  wet  sof- 
faces.  The  immediate  vicinity  of  large  bodies  of  water  from 
which  the  most  extensive  evaporation  necessarily  takes  place 
is  therefore  one  of  the  most  important  requisites  for  extensive 
precipitation.  In  general,  distance  from  extensive  sources  of 
supply  results  in  a  decrease  in  annual  precipitation.  Thes« 
ooiiditions  are,  however,  greatly  modified  by  the  direction  of  the 
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wind.  This  question  can  be  best  discussed  by  some  brief  quota- 
tion from  those  who  have  given  this  matter  much  study.  The 
present  opinion  of  meteorologists  on  the  subject  of  causes  of 
rainfall  is  set  forth  by  Stanford  as  follows; 

"As  a  result  of  a  long  study  of  the  rainfall  of  India,  and 
perhaps  no  country  affords  greater  advantages  for  the  purpose, 
I  have  become  convinced  that  dynamic  cooling,  if  not  the  sole 
cause  of  rain,  is  at  all  events  the  only  cause  of  importance,  and 
that  all  the  other  causes  so  frequently  appealed  to  in  popular 
Uteratnre  on  the  subject,  such  as  the  intermingling  of  warm 
and  cold  air,  contact  with  cold  mountain  slopes,  etc.,  are  either 
inoperative  or  relatively  insignificant."  (Nature,  XXXIX, 
583}.* 

Curtis  in  discussing  this  matter  states: 

"The  aseentional  movement  of  the  air  requisite  to  dynamic 
cooling  may  be  brought  about  by  three  different  processes;  {!) 
by  convective  currents;  (2)  by  hills  and  mountains;  (3)  by 
cyclonic  circulation;  and  I  classify  rainfall  as  convective, 
orographic,  or  cyclonic,  according  as  it  is  due  to  the  first,  sec- 
ond, or  third  of  these  causes  of  aseentional  movement.  Of  course 
in  some  eases  all  of  these  may  be  operative  at  the  same  time, 
but  for  the  purposes  of  analysis  they  will  be  separately  con- 
sidered. 

"In  a  region  of  purely  convective  rainfall,  the  circulation  is 
primarily  vertical,  and  the  moisture  evaporated  is  largely  pre- 
cipitated before  being  carried  away  by  horizontal  currents. 
Therefore  an  increased  evaporation  will  be  followed  by  an  in- 
creased rainfall.  Consequently  any  change  in  surface  condition 
which  increases  or  diminishes  the  evaporation  will,  in  sacb  a 
climate,  be  followed  by  a  corresponding  increase  or  decrease  in 
precipitation. 

"In  the  case  of  orographic  rainfall,  currents  that  are  essen- 
tially horizontal  are  forced  to  become  locally  ascending.  The 
moisture  evaporated  in  the  region  lying  in  the  path  of  the 
current  is  partially  or  entirely  precipitated  over  the  region 
where  the  ascensional  movement  is  developed.  Coiiseqaently  an 
increased   evaporation  will,    to  a    greater    or    less    extent,  be 
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ri'stori'd  ti)  the  basin  by  an  increased  precipitation.  The  extent 
to  which  this  will  take  place,  that  is,  the  proportion  of  the  in- 
crease of  moisture  that  will  be  returned  to  the  basin,  will  depend 
f)n  the  extent  and  height  of  the  mountains  and  the  relative 
frtfiuency  of  the  orographic  rain-bearing  winds,     •     •     •     • 

"The  general  class  called  cyclouic  rainfall  includes  a  great 
variety  of  rain  types  reiatetl  to  cyclonic  circulation,  some  ol 
which  are  as  yet  by  no  means  well  understood. 

"In  the  ordinarj'  progressive  area  of  low  pressure  the  cyclonic 
circulation  is  largely  horizontal,  but  with  an  upward  component. 
This  upward  component  produces  the  usual  rainfall  of  oor 
cyclonic  storms.  In  these  storms  the  horizontal  component  o£ 
the  circulation  is  so  large  that  the  moisture  evaporated  over  one 
region  is  precipitated  over  another.  Consequently  in  regions 
where  rainfall  is  of  this  type,  an  increased  evaporation  in  any 
region  will  not  be  followed  by  an  increased  rainfall  in  that 
same  locality. 

"In  local  thunder  storms  we  have  a  type  of  rain  related  to  a 
cyclonic  circulation  in  which  the  vertical  component  often  be- 
comes vcrj-  large,  as  compared  with  the  horizontal  component. 
This  predominating  vertical  component  is  due  to  convection  and. 
the  accompanying  rainfall  is  to  be  considered  as  partly  or 
largely  convecfive.  Convection  induces  and  initiates  a  cyclonic 
circulation  which  may  continue  after  the  direct  convective 
action  has  ceased.     •     •     •     • 

"The  equatorial  rain  belt  is  the  most  prominent  region  with 
almost  exclusively  convective  rainfall.  The  Brazilian  forest 
region,  the  Aruwhimi  district  of  central  Africa,  the  Malaysian 
Archipelago,  and  the  valley  of  Upper  Assam  in  India  are  in 
or  near  this  belt.  They  have  light  winds,  and  the  moisture 
evaporated  from  the  surface  is  precipitated  before  being  carried 
to  any  considerable  distance  by  horizontal  currents.  Under 
these  conditions  an  increase  or  decrease  in  the  evaporation  will 
be  followed  by  an  increase  or  decrease  in  rainfall,     •     •     • 

"Blanford  estimated  that  for  the  Aruwhimi  district  probably 
over  half  of  the  rainfall  is  due  to  the  direct  restoration  of  the 
moisture  evaporated.     •     •     • 

"Bordering  on  each  side  of  the  equatorial  belt  are  the  regions 
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of  the  trades,  which,  over  the  ocean,  are  almost  rainless;  hut 
over  intercepting  land  areas,  such  as  Central  American  and  the 
Antilles,  considerable  rainfall  occurs.  This  is  frequently  dit- 
ficult  to  analyze,  but  it  is  largely  convective  and  in  hilly  regions 
partly  orographic.  The  seasonal  distribution  shows  that  the 
rainfall  is  intimately  related  to  the  annual  oscillation  of  the 
Mmits  of  the  trade  wind,  and  that  the  rainy  season  requires  a 
special  explauation.  With  the  exception  of  the  well-known 
tropical  cyclones  of  the  seas,  the  distribution  of  pressure  over 
the  trade  region  is  unfavorable  to  the  development  of  a  cyclonic 
<?irciilation.  and  consequently  cyclonic  rainfall  is  seldom  pre- 
sented,    •     •     • 

"Passing  from  the  region  of  trades,  we  reach  latitudes  fav- 
orable to  cyclonic  development.  Ilere  convective  and  cyclonlo 
action  are  frequently  combined.  In  the  warmer  latitudes  and 
in  the  summer  season,  the  equilibrium  of  the  atmosphere  be- 
comes unstable  and  convection  currents  are  set  up  which  induct 
an  incipient  cyclonic  circulation.  Then  there  is  a  combined 
convective  and  cyclonic  rainfall.  As  we  go  northward  the  di- 
rect convective  feature  of  the  rainfall  becomes  less  prominent, 
and  the  purely  cyclonic  rainfall  predominates.  Over  the  whole 
region  orographic  rainfall  is  added  to  the  other  two  classes 
when  hills  or  monntains  are  situated  in  the  path  of  moisture- 
laden  currents.  With  this  general  statement  the  further  exam- 
ination of  the  effect  of  surface  conditions  on  the  rainfall  in 
middle  latitudes  must  be  applied  to  concrete  cases. 

"In  the  United  States  the  Great  Plains  region  of  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  and  the  Dakotaa  is  that  for  which  a  variation  in  rain- 
fall has  most  often  been  claimed  or  anticipated.  Many  settlers 
believe  that  the  so-called  "rain-belt"  is  moving  rapidly  west- 
ward with  the  extension  of  cultivation  and  settlement. 

"The  single  condition  favorable  to  such  an  increase  of  rain- 
fall consists  in  the  steadier  and  larger  evaporation  which  no 
doubt  takes  place  over  the  cultivated  area,  but  the  other  condi- 
tions necessary  to  condense  and  precipitate  this  moisture  over 
the  same  region  are  largely  absent.  There  are  no  bills  or  moun- 
tains to  produce  orographic  rainfall,  and  without  these  barriers 
the  high  winds  constantly  carrj'  away  the  moisture  evaporatea 
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from  the  surface  aod  precipitate  it  far  to  the  eastward.  Henct. 
not  only  is  the  increased  moisture  in  the  air  but  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  total  rainfall,  but  also  only  a  small  portion  of  this 
is  gathered  into  convective  or  cyclonic  currents  and  restored 
again  by  them  to  the  prairie  soil.  Evidently  a  small  amount 
most  be  thus  restored  in  every  summer  rain  and  the  total  rain- 
fall increased  thereby,  but  quantitatively  this  must  he  very 
small. ' ' 

Moore  has  pointed  ont  the  main  controlling  factors  inflnenc* 
ing  rainfall  in  Wisconsin  and  in  the  Eastern  United  States  as 
follows : 

*"  Before  one  can  get  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  problem  involved  in  the  creation  of  floods  of  the  United 
States,  it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to  first  study  Figure  2, 
which  gives  a  typical  illustration  of  the  cyclonic  storms  that 
frequently  form  on  the  Rocky  Mountain  Plateau,  either  on  its 
northern,  central,  or  southern  portions.  Under  the  influence  of 
gravity  air  flows  from  regions  where  the  pressure  is  great 
toward  the  regions  where  it  is  less.  In  the  case  illustrated  by 
Figure  2  the  atinos_,flere,  as  indicated  by  the  direction  in  which 
the  arrows  point,  is  flowing  from  the  region  marked  "high," 
which  is  central  over  the  Carolinas,  toward  the  region  where 
the  pressure  is  low,  which  is  central  over  Montana,  and  the 
vaporous  atmosphere  that  rises  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
the  adjacent  ocean  is  carried  far  into  the  interior  of  the  conti- 
nent. Conditions  similar  to  these  occur  many  times  each  mouth, 
and  as  a  result  the  eastern  and  central  portions  of  the  United 
States  are  bathed  in  a  succession  of  rains  which,  as  shown  by 
Figure  1.  gradually  thin  out  and  largely  disappear  on  the  east- 
ward edge  of  the  Rocky  Jlountain  Plateau,  because  the  currents 
of  air  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  do  not  reach  farther  inland." 

It  is  sometimes  pointed  out  that  in  the  United  States  the  pre- 
cipitation decreases  with  the  elevation  of  the  surface  above  sea 
level,t  as  proof  of  which  the  distinct  decrease  in  precipitation 
from  the  Atlantic  Coast  to  the  mountains,  following  a  somewhat 
corresponding  increase  in  altitude,  is  offered.    What  portion  of 


■Report  on  Tbe  Inllamce  of  Foreita  od  Cltmste  and  on  Floods,  P.  30.   Oor- 
rnment  PrlntlnK  OIBee.  Wasblniton,  ISIO.- 
t  Bulletin  C,  V.  S.  Wentber  BnreHU.  p.  13. 
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this  effept  is  diie  to  altitude  and  what  portion  is  due  to  distance 
from  the  source  of  supply  is  uncertain,  but  the  above  discus- 
sion by  Moore  would  seem  to  indicate  that  distance  rather  than 
altitude  is  the  principal  influence.  Evidence  from  the  Pacific 
Coast  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  higher  elevation  assures 
heavier  precipitation  when  other  conditions  are  equal. 

The  removal  of  aqueous  vapor  by  mountain  heights,  and  the 
decrease  in  precipitation  thereby  in  areas  beyond  such  eleva^ 
tions,  is  also  illustrated  by  the  area  of  the  country  jnst  east  of 
the  western  mountains.  This  area,  although  near  an  abundant 
source  of  supply,  is  lai^ely  deprived  of  its  value  by  the  inter- 
vening mountain  ranges. 

The  small  rainfall  in  southern  California,  in  spite  of  its  close 
relation  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  illustrates  the  necessity  of  favor- 
able wind  currents  in  order  that  adequate  precipitation  shall 
re.sult. 

What  influence  on  the  amount  and  distribution  of  precipita- 
tion is  exerted  by  minor  physical  conditions  is  somewhat  uncer- 
tain. The  opinion  was  formerly  quite  general  that  the  presence 
of  forests  largely  affected  such  distribution.  Standing  within 
the  shade  of  a  dense  forest  of  mighty  trees,  such  a.  conclusion 
might  seem  warranted,  but  if  the  same  forest  be  viewed  from  a 
neighboring:  mountain  top,  its  apparent  insignificance  in  eon- 
trolling  or  even  influencing  such  a  vast  force  seems  conclusive. 
Meteorologists  have  in  general  concluded  that  the  presence  or 
absence  of  forests  has  little  or  no  influence  in  modifying  rain- 
fall.* The  occurrence  of  rain  over  the  dense  forests  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  and  in  the  tropics  has  been  even  lately  advanced  as 
an  argument  In  proof  of  the  effect  of  forests  on  rainfall  nnder 
at  least  special  conditions.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the 
forests  are  due  to  suitable  rainfall  conditions,  and  it  is  fair  to 
assume,  unless  further  evidence  is  produced,  that  the  forests  are 
due  to  the  prevailing  rainfall  conditions  rather  than  that  the 
rainfall  is  due  to  the  existing  forests.  It  would  seem  that  in 
this  case  cause  and  effect  are  somewhat  confused  in  the  minds 
of  the  observers. 

•See  ".Wffeorolnffp"— Thomas   RasBell.  P.  Se. 

"Foreit  and  RalnfaW'—H.  A.  HBzen,    Monthly   Wralher   R«vlew,    J897, 

P.   365. 
••The    Rplallan    of    Foretti    to     Boiii/oK"— W.      F.      nubbard,      Monlbl; 
Weather  Review,  1006,  P.  24. 
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Variation  in  Annual  Precipitation 

The  variations  that  oecur  in  the  total  annual  precipitation 
and  in  its  distribution  are  still  more  difficult  to  trace.  The  in- 
vestigator must  confine  himself  largely  to  a  study  of  the  actual 
variation  and  the  actual  distribution,  endeavor  to  determine 
their  limits  and  the  effects  due  to  them. 

The  average  or  mean  conditions  of  precipitation  are  of  only 
general  importance.  The  extreme  conditions  are  those  most  di- 
rectly modifying  runoff,  hydraulic  problems  and  works  of 
all  classes.  A  water  supply,  for  whatever  purpose,  should  he 
constant  in  quantity  or  vary  only  as  the  demand  for  water 
varies;  otherwise  constant  service  will  be  interrupted  or  must 
depend  on  other  provisions;  hence  the  occurrence  of  minimum 
conditions  will  largely  modify  the  nature  and  extent  of  works 
intended  to  con8er\'e  and  equalize  such  supplies.  The  maximum 
precipitation  resulting  in  extreme  flood  flows  must,  on  ftie  other 
hand,  modify  works  intended  for  escapement  and  flood  protec- 
tion. 

The  question  is  frequently  raised  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
total  annual  rainfall  is  inefeasing  or  decreasing,  and  many  be- 
lieve that  the  removal  of  forests  has  a  detrimental  effect  and 
that  the  cultivation  of  ground,  and  especially  irrigation,  has 
incrensed  the  annual  rainfall.  Meteorologists  are  generally  of 
the  opinion  that  the  causes  which  influence  rainfall  are  too  great 
and  tqo  far-reaching  to  be  modified  by  any  possible  works  of 
man,  jind  the  records  seem  to  bear  out  this  opinion.  Figure  3* 
shows  the  progressive  mean  of  the  rainfall  in  various  sectiona 
of  the  TTnited  States  for  a  considerable  period  of  years,  and  il- 
lustrates the  fact  that  in  every  section  the  rainfall  is  subject  to 
considerable  variations.  From  this  diagram  it  is  readily  seen 
that  if  the  rainfall  record  for  only  a  limited  series  of  years  is 
considered,  conclusions  might  be  readily  drawn  from  almost 
every  section  that  the  rainfall  is  increasing  or  decreasing,  ac- 
cording to  the  data  selected.  For  example,  from  the  diagram 
of  the  rainfall  of  \ew  England,  a  continued  increase  is  noted 
from  the  year  1838.  when  the  progressive  mean  was  8.8  inches 
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below  the  mean  for  the  period,  to  the  year  1890  when  the  pro- 
gressive mean  was  7.5  inches  above  the  mean  for  the  i>eriod; 
while  from  1890  to  1907  there  is  a  continued  decrease  in  the 
progressive  mean  of  over  ten  inches.  In  Wisconsin,  from  the 
year  1840  to  1881,  an  increase  of  13.5  inches  in  the  progressive 
fnean  is  shown,  while  the  years  1881  to  1902  show  a  decrease  of 
12  inches.  The  prt^ressive  mean  for  Charlcstown,  based  as  it 
is  on  the  observations  at  a  single  station,  shows  even  greater 
variations.  The  increase  from  1850  to  1877  is  43.5  inches  ana 
the  decrease  from  1877  to  1898  is  39  inches.  It  is  evident  there- 
fore that  to  demonstrate  either  an  actual  increase  or  decrease 
in  the  mean  annual  rainfall,  records  are  required  for  a  much 
longer  period  than  is  available  in  the  United  States  or  else- 
where. 

The  long  periods  during  which  the  progressive  mean  is  some- 
times below  or  above  the  mean  for  the  period  should  also  be 
noted.  For  example,  in  New  England  the  progressive  mean 
was  below  the  mean  for  the  period  for  26  years  from  1833  to 
1859.  and  above  for  the  23  years  from  1859  to  1882.  In  Wis- 
consin, the  progressive  mean  was  above  the  period  mean  for  20 
years  from  1867  to  1887,  and  below  the  mean  for  the  fen  years 
from  1892  to  ]902.  Usually,  however,  the  departure  in  one 
direction  is  for  more  limited  periods,  as  an  examination  of  the 
various  curves  will  show.  The  error  that  must  therefore  occur 
in  drawing  any  conclusions  from  a  short  series  of  observations 
is  manifest. 

These  diagrams  of  mean  rainfall,  together  with  much  longer 
records  in  foreign  countries,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  while 
considerable  variations  must  be  expected,  yet  such  variations  are 
within  certain  limits,  and  that  a  record  of  forty  years  will  give 
a  mean  from  which  the  mean  of  any  other  similar  period  will 
hardly  depart  more  than  a  few  percent.  While  geological  re- 
search shows  conclusively  that  great  changes  in  climatic  condi- 
tions have  taken  place  in  times  past,  and  undoubtedly  will  take 
place  in  the  future,  yet  these  changes  have  occupied  thousands 
of  years;  and  while  the  records  of  centaries  may  show  varia- 
tions in  rainfall  conditions,  yet  so  far  as  the  life  of  man  is  con- 
cerned, the  variations  in  annual  rainfall  are  due  essentially  to 
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the  great  swing  in  the  pendulum  of  conditions,  the  cause  of 
wliich  we  know  not  but  which  we  can  confidently  expect  when 
extremes  are  reached  to  gradually  revert  to  the  opposite  condi- 
tions. In  other  words,  it  is  clearly  evident  that  so  far  as  the 
life  of  man  is  concerned,  the  rainfall  conditions  remain  essen- 
tially unchanged  except  for  the  variations  from  average  con- 
ditions, the  extent  of  which  can  be  fairly  well  established  by  an 
examination  of  available  records.  In  the  changes  of  ages,  the 
character  of  which  we  have  not  sufficient  data  to  recognize,  man- 
kind has  no  practical  interest. 

V.\RiATiON  IN  Annual  Precipit.\tion  in  Wisconsin 

Having  briefly  discussed  the  general  variations  in  annual 
rainfall,  it  is  essential  to  the  subject  to  examine  the  local  condi- 
tiims  in  Wisconsin  in  greater  detail.  P'igure  4"  shows  both  the 
actual  departure  from  the  mean  for  the  recorded  period  of  rain- 
fall observations  at  various  stations  in  or  near  AViseonsin,  and 
the  progressive  mean  during  such  period.  It  will  here  be  noted 
that  the  variations  in  the  annual  rainfall,  even  in  the  limited 
area  considered,  are  not  synchronous.  The  period  of  maximum 
rainfall  at  Milwaukee  was  from  1874  to  1879.  while  at  Jtadison 
it  was  from  1878  to  1886,  While  in  some  cases  a  certain  simi- 
larity exists  in  the  progres.sive  mean,  in  no  two  cases  are  the 
variations  uniformly  parallel.  The  records  of  precipitation 
show  not  only  a  considerable  variation  in  the  annual  amount, 
Init  also  show  (ncc  Figures  5  and  ii)  that  th(^  aiinuiil  dislrilin- 
tioii  throughout  the  state  is  never  the  same.  It  is  seen  from 
these  niiips  that  Uie  rainfall  docs  not  only  vary  from  year  to 
year  at  any  given  locality,  but  the  variations  in  adjoining  locali- 
ties arc  often  in  opposite  directions.  As  the  variation  in  runoff 
from  any  drainage  area  must  be  due  to  variation  in  the  rainfall 
at  all  points  on  such  area,  the  data  from  which  the  net  results 
must  he  deduced  are,  from  any  extensive  drainage  area,  conse- 
quently vcrj'  complex. 

The  variation  in  the  totiil  quantity  of  the  annual  precipita- 
tion on  any  drainage  area  is  frequently  very  great,  althotiph  it 
is  usually  less  so  than  at  any  particular  station.      At  Madison 
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(see  Figure  7),  in  the  last  twenty-five  years,  the  extreme  varia- 
tions in  the  total  annual  rainfall  have  been  from  a  minimum  of 
thirteen  inches  to  a  maximum  of  fifty-two  inches,  the  minimum 


being  only  twenty-five  pei'  cent  of  the  maximum  {see  also  Fig- 
ure ■!).  Broadly  speaking,  such  a  variation  is  untisual  for,  as' 
a  general  rule  in  the  upper  Mississippi  valley,  the  minimum 
rainfall  is  usually  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  maximum.  Such 
wide  variations  in  the  annual  precipitation  have  a  direct  and 
radical  effect  on  the  annual  runoff. 

Variation  in  Monthly  Precipitation 

The  percentage  of  variations  in  any  monthly  period  is  always 
very  much  greater  than  for  the  annual  period  in  the  same  local- 
ity. This  is  very  well  illustrated  by  the  record  of  precipitation 
at  Madison,  Wisconsin.  (See  Table  I.)  Here  the  monthly 
rainfall  varies  from  a  minimum  of  merely  a  trace  (see  April, 
]877)  to  a  maximum  of  9.47  inches  (see  July,  1881). 

The  great  variation  in  the  monthly  precipitation  and  the 
great  departure  of  the  extreme  from  the  mean  conditions  are 
shown  by  the  graphic^'  diagram  of  the  fluctuations  of  monthly 
rainfall  at  ^ladison  ,l'''igure  8). 
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FLUCTUATION     OF     MONTHLY     RAINFALL     AT     MADISON,  WIS. 
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Table  I. — Pbbcipitatios  at  Madison,  Wibconsim 
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Detailed  Study  op  Precipitation 

When  precipitation  is  studied  in  detail  it  is  seen  that  the 
variationB  in  the  annual  and  in  the  monthly  precipitation  re-* 
main  within  certain  limits;  but  these  totals  are  made  up  o£  still 
greater  variations  in  individual  storms.  Every  rainstorm  is  of 
more  or  less  limited  extent  and  also  varies  widely  in  intensity 
and  in  the  amount  of  the  total  local  precipitation. 

The  daily  maps  of  the  "Weather  Bureau  show  the  variations 
in  both  these  factors  from  day  to  day,  and  are  worthy  of  the 
careful  consideration  and  investigation  of  this  subject. 
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The  net  result  of  the  rainfall  conditions  in  Wisconsin  dnring 
certain  weekly  periods  of  1907  is  shown  in  Figure  9,  and  the 
varying  conditions  for  these  periods  on  different  portions  ol 
some  of  the  drainage  areas  of  the  state  are  clearly  shown. 

Rainfall  ItecoRDS 

The  records  of  rainfall  made  by  the  signal  service  of  the 
United  States  Army,  and  later  by  the  U.  S.  "Weather  Bureau, 
cover  a  considerable  period.  The  number  of  points  at  which 
such  observations  are  made  is  increasing  from  year  to  year ;  but 
when  important  hydrological  questions  are  under  consideration, 
the  data  available  are  still  found  much  too  limited  as  an  en- 
tirely satisfactory  basis  for  exact  conclusions.  The  degree  of 
accuracy  of  such  observations  is  far  from  satisfactory,  for  al- 
though the  placing  of  a  rain  gage  and  the  observation  of  the 
rainfall  would  seem  a  simple  process,  yet  the  comparative  re- 
sults from  gages  located  at  points  closely  adjoining  indicate 
that  elevation  and  wind  currents,  due  to  various  conditions, 
obstruction,  etc.,  greatly  modify  the  results. 

The  artificial  divisions  of  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  observa- 
tions are  sometimes  misleading  when  they  are  examined  with 
reference  to  corresponding  runoff  records.  A  rainstorm  follows 
no  such  divisions  of  time,  and  the  effect  of  a  heavy  rainfall  near 
the  end  of  a  month  will  often  result  in  an  increased  runoff  dui- 
ing  the  following  month  for  which  monthly  records  of  observa- 
tions, usually  available,  offer  no  adequate  explanation. 

Divisions  op  the  Water  Yeab 

Por  the  purpose  of  studj^ng  precipitation  and  its  effect  on 
the  fiow  of  streams,  precipitation  and  runoff  records  are  fre- 
quently subdivided  into  what  is  termed  the  "water  year." 

The  water  year  for  Wisconsin  conditions  may  be  divided 
into  periods  beginning,  approximately,  with  December,  and 
ending,  approximately,  with  the  following  November,  The  pe- 
riod from  December  to  and  including  May,  is  termed  the  "stor- 
age" period;  June,  July,  and  August,  the  "growing"  period; 
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and  September,  October,  and  November,  the  "replenbhing" 
period. 

These  divisions  of  the  water  year  are  more  fully  described 
in  the  discussion  of  the  relations  of  precipitation  to  runoft 
Studies  of  the  rainfall  and  its  subdivisions  aa  tbey  have  oc- 
curred on  the  drainage  areas  of  the  'WiEConsin,  Menominee,  and 
Peshtigo  Rivers  are  shown  in  Figures  10,  11,  and  12. 

A  study  of  the  same  character  of  data  showing  how  they  have 
varied  on  different  areas  of  the  valley  of  the  Wisconsin  River 
is  shown  in  Figure  13. 


DISPOSAL  OP  RAINFALL 

The  disposal  of  the  rainfall  is  a  subject  pertinent  to  this  in- 
quiry, for  while  some  of  the  rainfall  flows  away  in  the  stream, 
the  amount  so  flowing  is  not  always  a  large  percentage  of  the 
total  amount  which  has  fallen,  and  the  amount  which  appears 
in  the  runoff  is  evidently  the  residue  after  the  other  demands 
on  the  rainfall  have  been  temporarily  satisfied.  A  light  rain 
falling  on  aij  impervious  rock  surface  may  simply  wet  the  sur- 
face and  soon  disappear  by  evaporation.  A  heavier  rainfall  on 
the  same  surface  will  be  accompanied  by  a  considerable  runoff, 
and  although  the  same  evaporation  may  obtain,  yet  its  com- 
parative effect  is  small.  If  the  rock  be  pervious,  a  light  rain 
may  simply  wet  the  surface  and  soon  disappear  by  evaporation; 
a  heavier  rain  will  be  absorbed  and  disappear,  except  the 
amount  still  lost  by  evaporation,  while  a  very  hard  rain  may 
be  accompanied  hy  more  or  less  runoff,  according  to  the  relative 
conditions.  When  the  surface  is  covered  by  vegetation,  a  cer. 
tain  amount  of  the  rain  will  be  used  by  the  growing  plants,  and 
an  additional  element  must  be  considered.  The  proportion  of 
the  rainfall  which  is  lost  in  these  various  ways  is  greatly  modi- 
fied by  surface  conditions  and  by  conditions  of  temperature  and 
wind. 
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Evaporation 

Some  hydraulic  engineers,  in  considering  the  disposal  of 
precipitation,  divide  the  same  into  "runoff"  and  "evaporation." 
By  "runoff"  is  meant  that  part  ■which  flows  away  in  the 
streams.  The  parts  lost  by  seepage,  by  actual  evaporation,  and 
that  used  by  vegetation,  are  classed  under  the  head  of  "evapora- 
tion." This  use  of  the  term  "evaporation"  is  misleading  and 
seems  unnecessary.  The  term  "retention,"  as  representing  the 
portion  of  the  precipitation  not  running  off  in  the  stream  flow 
seems  more  logical  and  will  be  used,  so  that  the  term  "evapora- 
tion" when  used  herein  will  have  its  true  significance. 

Vermeule  endeavors  to  prove  (see  "Water  Supply  of  New 
Jersey")  that  the  amount  of  water  retained  on  a  drainage  area 
is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  average  annual  temperature  on 
the  area.  A  careful  investigation  will,  however,  convince  the 
■observer  that  no  direct  relation  exists  betiveen  the  retention  and 
the  average  annual  temperature.  This  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  relations  shown  by  Bafter  (see  Figures  14,  15  and  16)  be- 
tween retention  (designated  as  evaporation  on  the  diagram)  and 
temperature,  on  the  Sudbury  and  Cochituate  areas.  The  rela- 
tions between  retention  and  temperature  are  very  indistinct,  and 
the,  writer  believes  it  is  clearly  shown  that  other  modifying  in- 
fluences are  very  much  more  powerful  than  the  average  annual 
temperature.  That  temperature  increases  evaporation  is  un- 
doubtedly the  case ;  and  that  temperature  materially  increases 
the  amount  of  water  taken  up  by  vegetation,  and  thus  results  in 
loss  to  runofE.  is  also  true.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the 
summer  temperature,  rather  than  the  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture, would  have  to  be  considered. 

These  diagrams  show  that  the  annual  runoff  as  a  general  rule 
varies  with  the  annual  precipitation.  On  account  of  the  various 
other  cnnditiona  mentioned,  there  are  numerous  exceptions  to 
this  rule  and  considerable  variations  in  the  average  relations 
between  annual  precipitation  and  annual  runoff  may  obtain. 
In  a  general  way,  the  retention  may  also  be  said  to  increase  with 
precipitation  because  under  such  conditions  there  is  more  water 
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to  be  lost  in  various  ways  in  which  the  disposal  of  rainfall 
may  occur, 

A  large  evaporation  takes  place  from  the  swamp  and  lake 
areas,  fully  equal  for  the  most  part  to  the  amount  of  rain  that 
actually  falls  on  the  exposed  water  surfaces;  and  if  such  areas 
occupied  approximately  the  full  drainage  area,  no  runoff  what- 
ever would  take  place.  While  evaporation  is  a  large  item,  on 
exposed  surfaces  the  actual  percentage  of  water  surface  on  any 
drainage  area  is  usually  comparatively  small,  and  the  evapora- 
tion is  therefore  not  a  lai^e  factor  when  the  entire  drainage 
area  is  considered.  Swamps  and  lakes,  therefore,  tend  to  con- 
serve and  control  the  flood  waters  and  undoubtedly  in  most 
eases,  add  materially  to  the  regularity  of  stream  flow,  although 
they  frequently  reduce  its  total  annual  amount. 

Figure  17  is  an  approximate  map  of  the  mean  average  evap- 
oration in  the  United  States  from  free  water  surfaces.  It  was 
made  from  observations  of  the  II.  S.  Weather  Bureau  in  1887 
and  1888."  Further  investigations  of  this  subject  will  un- 
doubtedly materially  alter  the  data. 

The  Wind 

The  effect  of  wind  on  stream  flow  is  of  minor  importance. 
Much  of  this  effect  depends  on  the  relative  exposed  surfaces  of 
water  and  the  protection  afforded  by  topographical  and  forest 
conditions.  The  winds  have  a  decided  effect  in  increasing  the 
amount  of  evaporation  from  exposed  water  surfaces  as  the  sat- 
urated air  in  contact  with  such  surfaces  is  rapidly  removed  and 
fresh  unsaturated  air  is  brought  in  contact  with  them.  Where 
these  water  surfaces  are  small  and  lie  among  the  hills,  or  are 
surrounded  by  forests,  the  efl^eet  of  the  wind  on  the  same  is 
greatly  reduced  and  evaporation  is  diminished. 

■Svo  Monlhlj  Wrather  BeTiew,  Sept.,  1888. 
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TEMPERATURE 

Temperature  has  a  most  marked  effect  on  the  relation  of  pre- 
cipitation to  runoff.  The  low  temperatures  of  winter  are  the 
cause  of  the  retention  of  much  of  the  precipitation  in  the  form 
of  snow  and  ice  throughout  December,  January,  and  Februarj-, 
in  all  northern  latitudes,  until  these  deposits  are  melted  by  the 
higher  temperatures  of  March  and  April.  This  materially  in- 
creases the  runoff,  and,  even  with  light  rains,  produces  the 
spring  floods.  The  extent  of  the  spring  flood  is  modified  to  a 
very  great  extent  by  the  conditions  which  have  prevailed 
throughout  the  winter  and  which  may  prevail  during  the  spring 
season.  The  precipitation  of  December,  January  and  Febniarj' 
commonly  assures  complete  saturation  of  the  ground.  All  the 
pervious  deposits  are  usually  filled  during  this  period  and  the 
warm  rains  of  spring,  under  such  conditions,  run  rapidly  from 
the  saturated  surface  which  even  though  naturally  pervious  ha^ 
become  impervious  by  saturation.  Frozen  ground,  even  though 
per\'ious  and  unsaturated,  may  be  rendered  impervious  by  sur- 
face freezing  and  thus  permit  a  rapid  flow  of  the  rainfall  into 
the  stream,  resulting  in  sudden  floods  which  would  not  occur 
were  the  temperature  conditions  different. 

In  the  northern  streams  the  winter  flow  is  frequently  the 
minimum  flow,  for  not  only  is  the  precipitation  held  in  the  form 
of  snow  and  ice  and  hence  may  not  materially  affect  the  mod- 
erate stream  flow,  but  frequently  the  shallow  ground  waters  and 
springs  are  also  congealed  and  the  flow  may  thereby  be  greatly 
reduced  and  will  be  fed  by  the  deeper  seated  waters  which, 
while  reaching  the  stream,  do  not  feel  the  effect  of  the  low  tem- 
perature. 

The  Effects  op  Ice  on  Stream  Flow 

The  effects  of  ice  on  the  flow  of  a  stream  are,  in  a  general 
way,  of  minor  importance;  though,  under  certain  conditions, 
these  effects  may  become  serious  locally.  The  formation  of  ice 
ever  a  stream  offers  an  extra  resistance  to  the  flow  of  the  water 
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and  the  flow  resulting  from  a  given  gradient  is  therefore  ma- 
terially reduced.  The  water  surface,  therefore,  during  the  iee 
period  is  materially  higlii^r  than  in  summer  with  the  same  quan- 
tity of  flow.  The  effect  of  ice  is  materially  infiuenced  by  its 
thickness  and  whether  the  stream  surface  is  partially  or  entirely 
covered  by  the  same.  Such  conditions  introduce  considerable 
difficulties  in  the  determination  of  stream  flows  that  actually 
take  place  in  a  stream  during  the  winter  months.  "While  numer- 
ous observations  have  been  made  on  the  effects  of  this  ice  cov- 
ering in  stream  flow,  those  effects  vary  so  greatly  with  the  na- 
ture of  the  cross  section,  thickness  of  ice,  etc.,  that  the  accurate 
gaging  of  streams  denitinds  many  local  measurements  and  ob- 
servations for  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  relation  between 
gage  heights  and  stream  How. 

The  sudden  freezing  of  ftreams  may  also  cause  an  abnormal 
but  temporary  decrease  in  flow,  even  where  the  sources  are  not 
seriously  affected.  The  friction  of  flow  of  a  river  under  ice  is 
considerably  greater  than  with  open  water;  hence  when  ice  is 
suddenly  formed  on  a  stream,  not  only  is  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  water  congealed  and  temporarily  withdrawn  from  the 
runoff,  but  the  river  must  rise  and  fill  a  greater  cross  section  in 
order  to  overcome  the  extra  friction  caused  by  the  ice  forma- 
tion. In  one  ease  on  the  Wisconsin  River  the  flow  was  decreased 
almost  75%  for  two  days  after  the  sudden  freezing  of  the  river 

This  same  phenomenon  was  observed  by  the  United  States  en- 
gineers on  the  St.  Croix  River  in  1882  (see  Report  Chief  Engi- 
neer U.  S.  Army,  1883,  P.  1470)  as  follows: 

"In  the  early  winter  it  was  found  that  each  cold  wave  which 
increased  the  thickness  of  the  ice  about  one-tenth  of  a  foot  at  a 
time,  was  accompanied  by  a  great  falling  off  of  the  discharge, 
to  be  followed  by  partial  recovery  during  the  next  few  days. 
the  same  phenomenon  recurring  with  great  regularity  at  each 
cold  wave,  the  recovery  of  discharge  being  in  each  ease  only  par- 
tial.  The  gradual  tendency  was  downward  until  the  apparent 
minimum  was  reached  when  there  was  no  appreciable  change 
for  several  weeks." 
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The  Movement  of  Ice 

When  tlie  ioe  moves  out  of  the  stream  in  the  spring  it  fre- 
quently gives  riae  to  serious  local  eonditious.  If  the  ice  has 
begun  to  melt  and  has  become  soft  and  rotten  before  r  sufficient 
rise  in  the  river  occurs  to  break  it  away  from  the  banks  and  sec 
it  adrift,  it  may  pass  from  a  river  without  injury  to  the  prop- 
erty along  the  stream.  On  the  other  hand,  an  early  spring  rise 
while  the  ice  is  still  solid  may  detach  it  from  its  banks  and 
cause  it  to  mo^'e  down  the  river  while  it  is  still  solid. 

Damage  from  ice  is  usually  occasioned  by  the  formation  ot 
iee  jams.  These  are  caused  by  the  lodgement  of  ice  on  shallows, 
against  islands  or  other  obstructions  in  the  stream,  and  a  grad- 
ual accumulation  of  large  quantities  of  iee  may  act  as  a  dam, 
obstructing  the  stream  flow  and  sometimes  causing  overflows 
and  serious  damage.  On  the  other  hand,  the  impounding  of 
water  behind  a  jam  will  produce  great  pressures  against  the 
jam  which  will  ultimately  break  away,  perhaps  releasing  great 
volumes  of  water  and  producing  serious  flood  conditions  in  the 
river  below  the  jam,   frequently  causing  much  damage  in  its 


TOPOGRAPHICAL  EFFECTS 

The  influence  of  topography  on  the  runoff  of  streams  is  a 
matter  of  common  observation.  Gradient  is  an  important  func- 
tion of  flow.  This  is  demonstrated  by  the  slow  flow  of  water 
on  nearly  level  areas  and  in  its  rapid  discharge  from  steeply  in- 
clined surfaces.  The  discharge  is  also  greatly  facilitated  by 
uniformity  of  surface  and  greatly  retarded  by  irregular  and 
rough  surfaces.  The  quantity  of  seepage  is  frequently  a  func- 
tion of  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  drainage  waters  are 
in  contact  with  permeable  surfaces:  consequently  seepage  Is 
greatly  facilitated  by  low  and  moderate  grades,  and  greatly  de- 
creased, even  where  the  surface  is  highly  per\'iou8.  by  high 
gradient  over  which  the  water  rapidly  passes. 
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Topography  op  Wisconsin 

While  Wiscousin  can  not  be  called  a  prairie  state,  almost  one- 
half  of  its  area  is  quite  level,  and  moat  of  the  balance  is  roUing 
country  with  only  low  hilla  and  no  mountainous  or  rugged  area. 

"Hills  over  300  feet  in  height  are  rare.  A  few  mounds  Ot 
isolatetl  steep  hills,  with  extremely  narrow  bases,  rise  out  of 
the  sandy  plains  of  Jackson  and  Clark  counties,  and  a  few 
larger,  more  massive  hills,  one  of  1,940  feet  above  the  sea,  occur 
in  the  valleys  of  the  large  rivers,  be.-ides  the  low  broad  bills 
which  form  the  crest  of  the  Penokee  and  copper  ranges.  These 
hilly  tracts  do  not  cover  over  5%  of  the  total  area,  while  about 
45%  is  level  upland,  and  about  50%  is  rolling  country  of  which 
a  considerable  portion  is  steeply  rolling  'kettle'  or  'pot-hole' 
land."  (Forestry  Conditions  of  Northern  'Wisconsin,  Bulletin 
Wis.  Geol.  &  Nat.  Hist.  Survey  No.  1,  1898,  by  Filibert  Roth, 
P.  2.) 

"A  wide  and  comparatively  flat  highland  crosses  the  northern 
part  of  the  state.  This  divide  varies  in  elevation  from  1,900 
feet  in  the  eastern  part  to  1.000  feet  in  the  western  part,  and 
extends  to  within  thirty  miles  of  Lake  Superior.  From  it  thft 
rivers  descend  radially  in  all  directions  except  eastward.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  Lakes  Superior  and  Michigan  bound  the  State 
on  the  north  and  east,  while  the  Mississippi  River  forms  the 
southwestern  and  a  large  part  of  the  western  border,  all  the 
rivers  must  need  find  a  low  trough  into  which  to  discharge,  and 
that  at  a  short  distance  from  their  sources.     •     •     " 

"About  9%  of  the  total  area  considered  belongs  to  the  abrupt 
Lake  Superior  watershed,  and  the  remainder  to  the  broad 
southeast,  south,  and  southwest  slopes.  The  divides  between  the 
rivers  which  drain  this  southern  slope  are  almost  imperceptible 
in  some  cases,  being  entirely  lost  in  the  labyrinth  of  lakes  and 
swamp.s."  (Water  Powers  of  Wisconsin.  Bulletin  Wis.  Geo. 
&  Nat.  Hist.  Sur\'ey,  No.  20,  L.  S.  Smith,  P.  9.) 

The  elevation  of  the  surface  of  Lake  Superior  is  approxi- 
mately 602  feet  above  sea  level  while  that  of  Lake  Michigan 
is  about  581  feet  above  sea  level.  The  surface  of  the  Mississippi 
River  varies  from  683  feet  above  sea  level  at  low  water  stage 
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at  St.  Paul,  to  585  feet  at  low  water  stage  at  Dubuque,  Iowa, 
near  the  southern  boundary  of  "Wisconsin, 


GEOLOGICAL  INFLUENCES 

The  character  and  arrangement  of  the  geological  deposits 
have  much  to  do  with  the  quantity  of  runoff.  If  the  geological 
deposits  of  the  drainage  area  are  highly  impervious,  the  sur- 
face will  receive  and  transmit  the  water  info  the  mass  only 
through  the  eraclts  and  fissures  in  the  rock.  Gradient  under 
these  conditions  may  only  slightly  modify  the  quantity  of  water 
entering  the  strata,  which  may  be  insignificant.  Good  drainage 
under  such  conditions  may,  however,  materially  increase  the 
total  amount  of  runoff  reaching  the  stream,  for  the  retention 
of  water  on  imper\'ious  surfaces  normally  means  that  a  largq 
proportion  of  the  precipitation  will  be  lost  in  evaporation  and 
comparatively  little  will  reach  the  streams.  On  pervious  strata, 
the  gradient  may,  under  some  circumstances,  greatly  modify 
the  amount  of  precipitation  seeping  into  the  strata  during  any 
storm.  If  the  water  stands  on  the  surface  of  a  comparatively 
level  and  pervious  deposit,  or  flows  slowly  across  it,  consider- 
able opportunity  is  given  for  seepage  into  the  rock  structure* 
whereas,  if  the  rock  surface  is  highly  inclined,  a  rapid  flow  of 
water  over  the  same  surface  will  materially  reduce  the  quantity 
of  seepage.  The  amount  of  precipitation  that  will  be  taken  ap 
by  any  geological  deposit  will,  of  course,  depend  on  its  degree 
of  perviousness.  Coarse  sand  and  gravels  will  rapidly  imbib« 
the  rainfall  into  their  structure.  Fine  and  loose  beds  of  sand 
also  rapidly  receive  and  transmit  the  rainfall  unless  the  pre- 
cipitation be  exceedingly  heavy,  under  which  condition  some  of 
it  may  flow  away  on  the  surface.  Many  of  the  highly  pervious 
indurated  formations  receive  this  water  more  slowly  and  re- 
quire a  considerable  length  of  contact  in  order  to  receive  the 
maximum  amount. 

The  depth  of  the  deposit  naturally  has  a  material  effect  on 
their  capacity  for  imbibing  water.  The  water  taken  into  the 
pervious  deposits  on  a  watershed  constitutes  what  is  known  as 
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ground   waters.     They    may,    however,    be    divided    into  two 
elates : 

1.  The  ground  water  proper,  which  flows  undemeath  and  at 
a  greater  or  less  distance  below  the  surface,  according  to  the 
conditions;  and 

2.  The  deep  seated  waters  which  enter  the  pervious  indurated 
formations  and  may  follow  such  formations  to  distant  ontlets, 
perhaps  on  other  watersheds,  or  into  the  sea  itself. 

Tbe  ground  water  proper  usually  flnds  an  outcrop  in  the 
lower  valley  of  the  drainage  area  on  which  it  is  received  and 
frequently  reappears  to  augment  the  lower  stream  flow.  When 
these  deposits  are  extensive,  they  materially  affect  the  regularity 
of  flow.  Tbey  often  form  the  principal  source  of  the  stream 
flow  during  the  summer  months  when  the  greater  proportion 
of  the  rainfall  during  the  season  is  lost  in  evaporation  or  taken 
up  by  plant  life,  and  very  little  of  the  precipitation  sinks  into 
the  ground  or  flows  away  on  the  surface  to  reach  the  stream 
itself.  These  ground  waters  are  the  source  of  springs  when 
some  impervious  underlying  deposit  brings  the  water  in  its 
course  to  the  surface;  but  the  bulk  of  tbe  ground  water  flow  is 
received  into  the  stream  at  or  below  the  stream  surface  as  a 
slow  seepage  and  its  presence  and  value  in  augmenting  flow  are 
not  so  readily  recognized.  "Where,  however,  the  pervious  outcrop 
dips  rapidly  from  these  impervious  deposits,  it  may  conduct  a 
considerable  quantity  of  water  away  from  the  stream,  and  it 
may,  or  may  not,  discharge  at  some  lower  point  in  the  stream's 
course. 

Geological  Conditions^  in  Wisconsin 

The  indurated  geological  deposits  of  Wisconsin  range  from 
the  early  Archean  rocks,  consisting  of  granite,  quartz  and  allied 
rocks,  which  have  a  surface  outcrop  in  central  northern  Wis- 
consin, to  the  Hamilton  rocks  of  the  Devonian  epoch.  The 
granite  rocks  are  the  lower  or  bed  rocks  of  the  known  deposits 
and  are  believed  to  form  the  bed  of  the  primeval  sea  on  which 
the  later  deposits  were  formed  from  the  disintegration  of  thti 
deposits  which  formed  the  earliest  known  land.  On  this  granitic 
floor  were  laid  down  in  past  geological  ages  the  later  deposits, 
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one  upon  the  other  like  blankets,  varying  in  thickness  with  their 
upper  edges  exposed  at  the  limits  of  the  gradually  extending 
land  surface.  The  outcrops  of  these  later  deposits  lie  in  ir- 
regular concentric  rings  around  the  granitic  nucleus.  Since  the 
first  land  appeared  above  the  sea  to  the  present  time,  the  ele- 
ments have  been  at  work  disint^rating  the  exposed  surfaces, 
dissolving  out  the  soluble  salts,  and  washing  them  into  the 
creeks  and  rivers,  and  thence  carrying  them  to  the  sea  to  form 
extensions  of  the  land  and  the  later  strata.  Figure  18 
is  a  map  showing  the  approximate  extent  of  the  outcrop  of  each 
indurated  deposit  in  the  upper  Mississippi  River  and  its  rela- 
tive position  is  shown  by  the  sections  AB  and  DC  of  Figure 
19,  the  positions  of  which  are  indicated  on  the  map,  Figure 
18.  These  indurated  deposits  have  been  subject  to  moderate 
disturbances  which  have  produced  cracks  and  fissures,  especially 
in  their  surface  layers,  and  these  have  made  them  all  more  or 
less  per\'ious  to  water,  especially  at  their  surface  outcrops.  The 
St.  Peter  and  Potsdam  sandstones  are  as  a  rule  highly  pervious 
in  character,  although  the  Potsdam  strata  contain  limestones 
and  shales  interbedded  with  the  sandstones.  In  the  ages  that 
elapsed  during  preglacial  times  after  the  surface  of  Wisconsin 
had  emerged  from  the  sea,  the  elements  were  continuously  at 
work  disintegrating  the  surface  strata,  carrying  it  to  the  rivers 
and  thence  to  the  sea  and  carving  deep  in  the  indurated  depos- 
its a  drainage  system  much  more  advanced  and  complete  than 
that  of  the  present  time.  The  amount  of  material  removed  in 
this  manner  was  enormous,  but  can  be  appreciated  by  a  study 
of  Section  D.  C,  Fig.  19.  In  general,  the  preglacial  topography 
was  much  different  from  the  present  topography.  Deep  rugged 
valleys  had  been  carved  in  the  indurated  formation  several  hun- 
dred feet  below  the  present  river  valleys.  The  hills  were  steep, 
rough  and  pinnacled,  the  soils  were  shallow,  and  the  fauna  and 
flora  quite  different  in  many  ways  from  the  present. 

During  the  glacial  age  the  surface  topography  of  the  major 
portion  of  "Wisconsin  was  greatly  changed  by  the  passage  of 
great  glaciers  which  brought  from  the  northward  more  or  less 
foreign  material  and  which  in  their  passage  ground  off  the  l<iU 
tops  and  possibly  deepened  some  of  the  valleys,  transporting 
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moch  of  the  material  to  new  locations  and  gradually  filling, ap  the 
original  drainage  valleys  with  this  material.  In  this  way  were 
covered  deep  in  the  indurated  strata  of  the  state,  drainage 
channels  which  are  known  to  have  been,  in  preglacial  times, 
several  hundred  feet  in  depth  below  liie  hill  tops. 

In  the  earliest  glacial  invasion  («ee  Figure  20),  Wisconsin 
was  lai^ely  covered  with  ice  except  in  the  southwest  portion 
which  was  covered  hy  an  interglacial  lake,  hence  its  hills  have 
been  left  largely  as  sculptured  by  denundating  agencies.  Its 
valleys,  however,  have  been  filled  by  materials  washed  from  the 
glaciers  and  by  deep  lacustrine  deposits.  On  the  recession  oi 
(he  iee,  the  resulting  floods  ear\'ed  out  new  channels  in  the 
glacial  deposits,  reworking  and  redepositing  them  in  varying 
beds  of  sands,  gravels,  and  clays.  The  latest  glacial  invasion 
{see  Figure  21)  has  perhaps  had  a  much  greater  influence  on 
the  present  surface  conditions  of  Wisconsin;  at  least  it  has 
greatb'  modified  the  work  of  the  earlier  epoch  and  has  left  be- 
hind marked  traces  of  its  work  in  the  present  topographical 
conditions.  The  limits  of  this  invasion  are  clearly  marked  by 
the  kettle  moraine,  a  line  of  low  rounded  hills,  formed  by  the 
ice,  that  stretch  across  the  state  and  include  within  their  limits 
most  of  the  numerous  lakes  that  occur  in  the  state.  From  the 
melting  ice  of  this  invasion,  the  rivers  were  again  more  or  less 
altered,  the  valleys  more  or  less  filled,  and  various  terrace 
systems  formed  along  some  of  the  rivers.  The  ice  melting  from 
its  farthest  advanced  position  left  an  irregular  and  imperfectly 
drained  condition  of  the  intermoraine  country  which  has  given 
rise  to  the  thousands  of  lakes  and  swamps  of  Wisconsin.  The 
present  drainage  system  of  the  State  is  the  result  of  drainage 
during  the  glacial  recession,  more  or  less  modified  in  the  time 
that  has  since  elapsed.  The  last  invasion  was,  however,  geo- 
logically so  recent  that  the  present  drainage  system  of  the  State 
is  new  and  imperfect  and  has  left  most  of  the  lakes  and  swamps 
but  partially  drained. 

These  various  glacial  deposits 'cover  in  part  most  of  the  in- 
durated formation  shown  in  Figure  18,  which  shows  an  ideal 
condition  with  the  drift  sheet  removed. 

In  many  places  the  drift  sheet  is  fairly  impervions  as  evi- 
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denced  by  the  lakes  and  swampa;  in  other  places  it  is  so  per- 
vious that  depressions  considerably  below  the  surrounding  levels 
and  with  no  visible  surface  drainage  are  yet  perfectly  drained 
through  the  soil.  In  many  eases  the  underlying  rocks  are  fairly 
accessible  to  the  rainfall,  although  more  or  less  deeply  coverea 
by  these  deposits,  on  account  of  this  condition. 

More  or  less  of  the  water  that  falls  on  the  outcrop  of  the 
Potsdam  sandstone  or  the  more  or  less  pervious  drift  that  over- 
lies it  (see  Figure  19)  sinks  beneath  the  surface,  flows  slowly 
in  the  direction  of  the  dip  of  the  strata  and  fumishea  many 
of  the  water  supplies  of  southern  Wisconsin  and  of  those  por- 
tions of  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota  that  lie  adjacent  to  the 
Wisconsin  line.  With  the  exception  of  the  waters  that  are  ob- 
tained from  this  source  for  our  water  supplies,  the  ultimate 
course  of  the  Potsdam  waters  is  unknown.  Whether  they  pass 
from  the  underljing  Potsdara  to  other  and  higher  deposits,  and 
through  them  ultimately  reach  the  sea,  or  whether  they  are 
■stopped  in  their  course  and  simply  keep  the  deposits  in  a  con- 
dition of  saturation,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

The  Potsdam  deposits  and  the  St.  Peter  sandstone  frequently 
furnish  the  springs  that  occur  on  the  line  of  iracture  and  up- 
heaval of  the  overlying  deposits,  and  a  fjuantity  of  water 
reaches  the  surface  and  ultimately  the  streams  by  this  means. 
The  quantity  reaching  the  streams  from  this  source  is  not 
sufficient  to  materially  augment  the  flow  of  important  streams. 

The  St.  Peter  sandstone  is  also  a  highly  pervious  deposit 
which  will  rapidly  imbibe  water  and  may  deliver  it  to  somewhat 
distant  points  as  well  as  to  augment  the  stream  flow  along  the 
line  of  its  outcropping.  Both  the  St.  Peter  and  the  Potsdam 
strata,  when  occurring  in  the  bed  or  banks  of  a  stream,  may 
serve  to  supply  or  to  deplete  the  flow  according  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  strata  as  influenced  Vy  their  outcroppings,  dip, 
and  extent. 

Some  of  the  deposits  of  the  Galene  limestone  are  cavemona 
in  character  and  may  receive  and  transmit  more  or  less  of  the 
rainfall.  Other  limestone  rocks  are  water  bearing  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  by  virtue  of  more  or  less  extensive  cracks  and 
fissures. 
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XATCRAL  STORAGE 

The  factors  that  control  runoff  are  lai^ely  interdependent. 
The  natural  storage  area  on  any  drainage  area  depends  largely 
on  the  topography  and  geology.  The  presence  of  ponds  and 
lakes,  swamps  and  marshes,  depends  on  incomplete  drainage 
conditions  and  the  presence  of  depression  with  impermeable 
beds  and  restricted  outlets.  Such  conditions  tend  to  regulate 
the  flood  flows  from  drainage  areas,  and  to  retard  the  flow  of 
storm  waters,  delivering  them  more  slowly  than  would  occur 
from  other  areas.  On  the  other  hand,  the  evaporation  from 
such  swamp  and  marsh  areas,  and  similarly  exposed  bodies  of 
water,  is  considerable.  If  such  bodies  of  water  occupy  approxi- 
mately the  entire  drainage  area,  the  evaporation  from  the  water 
surface  throughout  the  year  would  often  be  as  great  as  the 
rainfall  iteelf,  and  no  runoff  would  result. 

The  effect  of  swamps  and  lakes  is  to  reduce  the  flood  peaks 
and  prolong  the  high  water  period.  Unless  very  extensive  or 
unless  augmented  by  extensive  pervious  deposits,  their  influence 
on  the  low  flow  of  extreme  dry  periods  is  not  particularly  ai 
vantageous  without  artiflcial  regulation. 

The  Great  Lakes  of  North  America  and  the  rivers  flowing 
from  them  are  the  greatest  example  of  the  effects  of  natural 
nurface  storage  on  the  regulation  and  flow  of  streams.  Tht 
variation  in  monthly  flow  of  these  rivers  for  the  years  1860  to 
1902  is  8ho\vn  in  Figure  22.  Of  these  rivers  the  minimum  flow 
is  about  62  per  cent  of  the  maximum  in  the  St.  Mary's  River; 
60  per  cent  in  the  St.  Clair  River;  60  per  cent  in  the  Niagara 
River,  and  67  per  cent  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  The  varia- 
tion in  flow  is  much  less  variable  and  the  regulation  is  therefore 
much  better  than  any  ordinary  stream.  The  ratio  of  lake  sur- 
face to  drainage  area  on  the  Great  Lakes  is  about  25  per  cent 
for  the  entire  system,  and  the  ratio  of  average  annual  dis- 
charge to  mean  annual  rainfall  is  about  37  per  cent.  This  is 
less  than  the  average  ratio  of  discharge  to  rainfall  in  the 
northern  streams  of  "Wisconsin,  and  the  reduction  is  doubtless 
due  to  the  great  evaporation  from  free    water    surface.     The 
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surface  elevations  of  the  Great  Lakes  are  subject  to  seasonal 
fluctuations  similar  but  not  relatively >so  great  as  in  the  case  of 
rivers.  The  mean  annual  gage  heights  vary  closely  with  the 
progressive  mean  of  the  annual  rainfall  on  their  drainage  area, 
and  are  subject  to  periodic  changes  extending  through  a  series 
of  years.     (See  Figure  23). 

Streams  on  which  pervious  deposits  are  small  or  are  entirely 
wanting  are  those  generally  subject  to  the  greatest  variation  in 
flow.  Under  such  conditions,  the  rain  falling  on  the  surface 
moves  rapidly  toward  the  thread  of  the  valley  and  passes  away 
as  flood  flows.  The  flows  at  other  times  are  little  or  nothing 
and  such  streams  rapidly  dry  up  and  become  dry  runs  during 
the  summer  months,  or  sometimes  whenever  rain  is  not  actually 
falling. 

On  the  other  hand,  extensive  pervious  deposits  on  a  drainage 
area  generally  produce  a  high  degree  of  regularity  in  the  flow 
of  a  stream.  On  drainage  areas  where  such  pervious  deposits 
are  extensively  developed,  the  rainfall,  especially  if  the  surface 
be  uncovered  by  vegetation,  is  rapidly  absorbed,  becomes  a  part 
of  the  ground  water,  flows  slowly  toward  the  stream,  and,  de- 
pendent upon  the  character  of  the  deposit,  reaches  the  stream 
only  after  a  lapse  of  days,  or  perhaps  months.  As  the  ground 
water  becomes  filled,  its  gradient  becomes  steeper  and  the 
rapidity  of  its  flow  is  increased.  Heavy  rainfalls  on  a  pervious 
drainage  area  therefore  will  considerably  increase  the  velocity 
of  the  ground  water  flow  and  hence  augment  the  flow  of  the 
streams  to  a  greater  extent  during  or  following  such  periods. 
As  time  passes  after  the  occurrence  of  rains,  the  gradient  wilt 
slowly  decrease  as  the  water  drains  from  the  pervious  deposits 
into  the  stream,  the  velocity  and  quantity  of  flow  becomes  less, 
and  the  stream  flow  gradually  decreases.  The  decrease,  how- 
ever, is  not  rapid  and  a  sufficient  quantity  is  usually  held  in 
storage  until  further  rainfalls  augment  the  stored  ground  water 
and  again  increase  the  stream  flow.  Such  a  stream  may  fre- 
quently flow  for  several  months  even  without  any  rainfall 
reaching  the  ground  water,  and  the  flow  is  commonly  regulated 
to  a  greater  degree  by  this  means  than  by  any  other  natural 
condition  on  the  watershed  except  large  percentage  of  lake  area. 
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The  flow  from  such  areas  is  a  comparatively  large  percentage 
of  the  rainfall. 

Qround  storage  in  gravels  and  sand,  or  other  pervious  de- 
posits, removes,  to  a  considerable  extent,  all  of  the  water  reacn- 
ing  them  from  the  immediate  influence  of  evaporation,  and  store 
them  under  the  very  best  conditions  for  the  future  supply  of 
the  stream. 

The  drainage  systems  of  Wisconsin  are  (see  Frontispiece, 
Pig.  24),  geologically  speaking,  of  recent  origin.  In  few  places 
have  the  rivers  reached  their  base  level  and  the  drainage  system 
of  the  state  is  new  and  imperfect ;  otherwise,  the  lakes  and 
swamps  of  the  state  would  not  exist.  The  drainage  systems, 
outside  of  the  ultimate  gulleys  at  the  stream  head  waters,  are 
occupied  by  perennial  streams,  fed  by  the  surface  and  under- 
ground  reserv-oirs  that  equalize  and  maintain  the  flow  more  or 
less  satisfactorily  throughout  the  year. 

Drift  Deposits  op  Wisconsin 

The  pervious  deposits  of  the  drift  and  mantle  rocks  present 
the  same  characteristics  as  the  deeper  indurated  deposits  in  that 
they  materially  affect  the  stream  flow  and  remove  much  of  the 
water  from  a  surface  to  a  aub-surfaee  flow.  The  water  is 
diverted  from  the  natural  surface  flow  of  the  stream  itself  into 
underground  channels  which  may  discharge  at  some  distant  and 
unknonm  outcrop. 

Such  conditions,  it  is  believed,  largely  affect  the  flow  of  the 
Rock  River.  The  Rock  River  is  known  to  possess  a  flow  of  oaiy 
about  half  of  that  of  the  Wisconsin  River  (see  Table  2)  and 
of  other  rivers  of  northern  Wisconsin  where  the  underflow  con- 
ditions are  not  largely  developed.  On  the  Rock  River,  on  lihe 
other  hand,  imderflow  conditions  are  perhaps  developed  to  a 
maximum  (see  Figure  25).  The  river  for  a  considerable  portion 
of  its  length  flows  over  or  parallel  to  its  ancient  pre-glacial  drain- 
age channel.  This  ancient  drainage  channel  is  known  to  lie 
more  than  three  hundred  feet  below  the  present  stream  bed  in 
many  places.  It  is  known  to  be  largely  filled  with  sand,  gravel, 
and  other  pervious  deposits,  and  the  quantity  of  water  con- 
tained in  it  is  very  great.    The  modem  river  flows  in  its  upper 
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course  to  a  considerable  extent  over  the  general  location  of  the 
ancient  valley  as  far  as  Bockford,  Illinois,  where  it  Sows 
westerly  across  a  former  divide.  The  ancient  channel  follows 
a  more  southerly  direction  and  leads  we  know  not  where.    The 
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comparatively  small  flow  of  the  Rock  River  is  believed  to  be 
largely  due  to  these  conditions. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  point  to  the  Platte  River  of  Nebraska, 
and  to  numerous  other  streams  of  the  same  nature,  in  which, 
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during  low  water,  the  surface  flow  largely  or  entirely  diatq^pears 
from  the  stream  itself,  while  the  ground  flow  continues  through- 
out the  year  in  the  valley  below  the  bed  of  the  surface  stream 
in  which  water  can  always  be  found  from  the  undei^ound 
flow  by  digging  deeply  enough  in  the  pervious  deposits  of  the 
stream  bed.  The  importance  of  geological  conditions  is  very 
great  and  can  hardly  be  overestimated,  for  on  no  other  factor 
except  precipitation  does  the  quantity  and  character  of  th« 
flow  so  largely  depend. 

Soils  of  Wisconsin 

The  general  character  of  the  soils  of  'Wisconsin  is  shown  by 
Figure  26,  which  is  the  soil  map  compiled  by  Professor  A.  B. 
"Whitson,  chiefly  from  the  geological  and  soil  maps  of  Professor 
T.  C.  Chamberlin,  published  in  1882,  and  the  soil  map  of  north 
central  Wisconsin,  by  Dr.  Samuel  Weideman, 
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SURFACE  CONDITIONS  IN  "WISCONSIN 

Swamps  and  Marshes 

There  are  in  Wisconsin  about  2,400,000  acres  of  undrained 
swamp  land.  Mucli  of  this  land  can  and  will  be  made  of  agri- 
cultural value  by  proper  drainage.  Other  lands  not  classified 
as  swamps  are  materially  benefited  for  agricultural  purposes  by 

surface  ditches  and  tile  under  drainage. 

Something  of  an  idea  of  the  relative  amount  of  marsh  land 
in  various  parts  of  Wisconsin,  and  the  present  drainage  condi- 
tions, are  shown  in  Figure  27 — a  map  and  table  prepared  by 


Fig.  27— Mnp  Showing  Approslmale  Driilnfl(e  Conillclons  Id  Wlaeoosla. 
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Professor  E.  R.  Jones  of  the  University  of  Wiseonsin,  showing 
in  general  the  soils  of  'Wisconsin  and  the  drainage  conditions  in 
]9CI7.  Drainage  work  affects  surface  storage  only.  Open 
drainage  canals  and  ditches  bring  the  surface  flow  more  directly 
and  quickly  into  the  streams  and  thus  undoubtedly  tend  to  in- 
crease the  crest  of  the  flood  height.  Cultivation  and  subHjrain- 
age,  however,  have  an  opposite  effect. 

The  Clltivated  Areas  op  Wisconsin 

Figure  28  is  an  outline  map  of  'Wisconsin,  prepared  by 
Dr.  Samuel  Weideman,  Stale  Geologist,  to  accompany  the  Re- 
port of  the  Conservation  Commission  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 
This  raap  shows  the  percentage  of  the  total  land  improved  in 
each  county  of  the  state  and  is  based  on  the  State  Census  Report 
of  1905.  The  lower  figures  in  each  county  show  the  approxi- 
mate percentage  of  land  which  may  be  ultimately  improved. 
Cultivation  of  the  ground  produces  two  effects  which  influence 
runoff  from  a  drainage  area.  The  breaking  up  of  the  smooth 
surface  of  a  field,  especially  in  &  semi-impervious  deposit,  un- 
doubtedly will  greatly  facilitate  the  seepage  of  water  into  such 
deposits  and  will  also  decrease  evaporation  from  the  ground 
water.     Cultivation  therefore  is  favorable  to  stream  regulation. 

Forest  Effects 

A  bare,  smooth  surface  is  favorable  to  runoff  and  therefore 
to  flood  conditions.  The  presence  of  vegetation  on  a  drainage 
area  may  materially  decrease  the  rapidity  with  which  water 
flows  therefrom,  and  such  vegetation  may  or  may  not  be  favor- 
able to  the  uniformity  of  the  flow  of  a  stream.  A  surface  eov- 
«red  with  vegetation  may,  to  a  considerable  extent,  delay  the 
removal  of  rain  during  the  smaller  storm.  The  humus,  due  to 
forest  growth,  may  form  to  some  extent  a  minor  storage  which 
will  prevent  the  immediate  removal  of  the  water  of  limited 
storms.  When,  however,  the  rain  is  extensive,  the  humus,  or 
covering  of  vegetation,  becomes  rapidly  saturated,  and  the  water 
then  runs  from  the  surface  almost  as  freely  as  though  no  vege- 
tation existed.     The   effect,  therefore,  of   vegetation    on  heavy 
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storms  is  to  retard  the  earlier  flows  from  the  surface  which, 
however,  may  be  delivered  to  the  streams  at  a  later  period. 
Such  conditions  may  be  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  higher  flood 
conditions,  according  to  tho  intensity  of  the  storm  and  the  dis- 
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charging  time  and  capacity  of  other  tributary  streams  of  the 
same  drainage  area. 

Of  the  amount  of  water  actually  held  or  retarded  by  vegeta- 
tion it  is  obvious  that  the  larger  portion  may  be  taken  up  by 
[234] 
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the  vegetation  and  used  in  vegetable  growth,  expired  by  the 
leaves,  and  the  retention  of  the  water  in  this  way  is  bound  to 
increase  evaporation,  and,  while  in  a  minor  way  this  vegetation 
may  be  considered  as  affecting  stream  flow,  it  prevents  a  certain 
amount  of  precipitation,  which  would  otherwise  Sow  away,  from 
ever  reaching  the  stream.  On  an  area  of  a  pervious  nature  and 
with  considerable  gradient,  the  v^etation,  holding  the  water 
on  the  slope,  may  assure  a  considerable  extra  amount  of  seep- 
age which,  with  satisfactory  geological  conditions,  may  be  re- 
turned to  the  stream  through  the  ground  water  and  thus  assist 
in  the  regulation  of  the  stream.  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
deposits  lie  in  a  comparatively  low  gradient,  and  are  highly 
per\-ious,  the  presence  of  vegetation  on  the  surface  will  limit 
the  flow  of  water  into  the  underlying  deposits  and  prevent 
the  rapid  seepage  which  would  otherwise  occur.  Under  such 
conditions  the  presence  of  vegetation  on  the  drainage  area  will 
assure  a  largo  loss  to  the  stream  flow  caused  by  the  increase  in 
evaporation  and  vegetable  use. 

According  to  French*  measurements,  from  10  to  40  per  cent  of 
the  rain  falling  on  a  forest  never  reaches  Ihe  ground  but  is  caught 
by  the  trees  and  reevaporated.  On  the  other  hand,  evaporation 
is  greatly  reduced  within  the  forest  shade,  and  the  loss  either 
from  wet  ground  or  water  surfaces  thus  protected  is  much  less 
than  in  the  open  field.  The  melting  of  snow  is  retarded  by  the 
shade  of  the  forest,  and  the  same  is  true  of  ice  in  thickly  for- 
ested swamps;  but  the  delay  in  the  melting  of  snow  or  ice  is 
Dot  sufficient  to  ^eser^■e  the  supply  until  needed  in  the  extreme 
low  water  periods  of  August  or  September. 

Outside  cf  its  direct  influence  on  the  immediate  disposal  of 
the  rainfall,  it  must  be  noted  that  the  roots  from  vegetable  life, 
penetrating  deeply  into  the  ground,  take  from  the  soil  and  the 
underground  reservoirs  nuich  water  which  otherwise  would  ul- 
timntely  reach  the  stream.  After  a  considerable  period  of  dry 
weather,  one  has  only  to  make  a  comparatively  .shallow  excavs- 
tion  in  the  field  and  forests  to  ascertain  how  greatly  the  deep 
roofs  from  the  forest  trees  drain  the  soil  of  its  water  to  consider- 
able depths,  for  the  use  of  forest  growth,  and  consume  instead 

•Forest  InfliipnopB.     Bui.   Xo.    7,   Fon>  ilry   Dl\-.  I*.  S.  Pepl.  Agrlr,.  P.  131. 
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of  conserve  the  supply  they  are  said  to  store.  It  is  eometimes 
claimed  that  the  penetration  of  these  roots  into  the  ground  is 
favorable  to  seepage,  but  the  writer  has  never  observed  that 
there  is  any  appearance  of  channels  produced  in  this  manner. 

The  Forest  Bed  as  a  RsSERVont 

Much  stress  is  laid  by  foresters  on  the  reservoirs  provided  by 
the  forest  beds  which  are  said  to  conserve  the  rainfall  and  to 
regulate  runoff.  Such  recer\'oirs  are  largely  ideal  and  are  or- 
dinarily of  small  relative  importance.  The  investigator  will 
hunt  in  vain  in  the  forest  bed  for  the  stored  water  which  is 
claimed  to  regulate  and  augment  the  flow  of  streams. 

There  is  no  mystery  about  the  actual  reservoirs  which  supply 
the  streams  of  Wisconsin.  A  visit  to  the  lakes  and  swamps  will 
show  a  quantity  of  water  therein  contained  which  is  manifest 
and  not  to  be  questioned.  An  excavation  into  the  drainage 
will  uncover  the  undei^cund  sand  and  gravel  and  the  water 
is  there  in  great  quantities.  Its  presence  or  importance  can  not 
he  questioned.  The  surface  waters  from  lakes  and  ponds,  and 
the  ground  waters  from  sandj  and  gravel,  are  well  known  re- 
sources from  which  extensive  public  and  private  water  supplies 
are  often  obtained;  but  the  history  of  water  supply  engineering 
fails  to  furnish  one  instance  where  a  forested'  area,  as  such, 
has  been  given  any  consideration  in  the  selection  of  a  water 
supply. 

General  Chittenden  after  a  somewhat  detailed  study  of  this 
question  arrived  at  the  following  general  conclusions,  which  the 
writer  believes  to  be  substantially  correct : 

Conclusions  op  General  Chittenden  on  Forest  Influences 

(1)  •"The  bed  of  humus  and  debris  that  develops  under 
forest  cover  retains  precipitation  during  the  summer  season,  op 
moderately  dry  periods  at  any  time  of  the  year,  more  effectively 
than  do  the  soil  and  crops  of  deforested  areas  similarly  situated. 
It  acts  as  a  reservoir  moderating  the  runoff  from  showers  and 

•Foreatt  ond  B«cnolr»,  H.  ST.  Chittenden.  .Ma.  Soc.  C.  E.,  S"pt.,  J0O8. 
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mitigating  the  severity  of  freshets,  and  promotes  uniformity  of 
flow  at  such  periods. 

(2)  "The  above  action  fails  altogether  in  periods  of  pro- 
longed and  heavy  precipitation,  which  alone  produce  great  gen- 
era! floods.  At  such  time  the  forest  bed  becomes  thoroughly 
saturated,  and  water  falling  upon  it  flows  off  as  readily  as  from 
the  bare -soil.  Moreover,  the  forest  storage,  not  being  under 
control,  flows  out  in  swollen  streams,  and  may,  and  often  does, 
brihg  the  accumulated  waters  of  a  series  of  storms  in  one  part 
of  the  water  shed  upon  those  of  another  which  may  occur  sev- 
eral days  later;  so  that,  not  only  does  the  forest  at  such  times 
exert  no  restraining  effect  upon  floods,  but,  by  virtue  of  its  un- 
controlled reservoir  action,  may  actually  intensify  them. 

(3)  "In  periods  of  extreme  summer  heat  forests  operate  to 
diminish  the  runoff,  because  they  absorb  almost  completely  and 
give  off  in  evaporation  ordinary  showers  which,  in  the  open 
country  produce  a  considerable  temporary  increase  in  the 
streams;  and,  therefore,  while  small  springs  and  rivulets  may 
dry  up  more  than  formerly,  this  is  not  true  of  the  lai^er  rivers. 

(4)  "The  effect  of  forests  upon  the  runoff  resulting  from 
snow-melting  is  to  concentrate  it  into  brief  periods  and  thereby 
increase  the  severity  of  freshets.  This  results  (a)  from  the 
preventiott  of  the  formation  of  drifts,  and  (b)  from  the  pre- 
vention of  snow-melting  by  sun  action  in  the  spring,  and  the 
retention  of  the  snow  blanket  until  the  arrival  of  hot  weather. 

(5)  "Soil  erosion  does  not  result  from  forest  cutting  in  itself, 
but  from  cultivation,  using  that  term  in  a  broad  sense.  The 
natural  growth  which  always  follows  the  destruction  of  a  forest 
is  fully  as  effective  in  preventing  erosion,  and  even  in  retaining 
runoff,  as  the  natural  forest. 

(6)  "As  a  general  proposition,  climate,  and  particularly 
precipitation,  have  not  been  appreciably  modified  by  the  prog- 
ress of  settlement  and  the  consequent  clearing  of  land,  and  there 
is  no  sufficient  reason,  theoretically,  why  such  a  result  should 
ensue. 

(7)  "The  preccntage  of  annual  runoff  to  rainfall  has  been 
slightly  increased  by  deforestation  and  cultivation," 
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Original  Forest  Conditions  in  Wisconsin 

Kotb,  writing  in  1907,  ol  the  original  forest  conditions  in 
Wisconsin,  says :" 

"An  uninterrupted  forest,  extending  from  ^Michigan  through 
"Wisconsin  into  Minnesota  originally  covered  almost  the  entire 
surface  of  these  27  (northern)  counties.  Along  the  southern 
and  southwestern  border  these  forests  faded  into  oak  and  jack 
pine  openings,  and  in  places  gave  way  to  regular  prairies.  It 
was  generally  a  mixed  forest  of  white  pine  and  hardwoods  on 
all  loam  and  clay  lands;  it  approached  the  regular  pinery  on 
the  tracts  of  sandy  loam  and  the  red  clays  of  Lake  Superior, 
and  in  all  sandy  and  loamy  sand  districts,  it  was  invariahly 
pinery  proper,  generally  a  mixture  of  white  and  red  (Norway) 
pines.  This  great  forest  changed  in  character  along  a  line  ex- 
tending approximately  through  Range  7  W.  from  Lake  Su- 
perior to  Township  31  N.,  from  here  to  the  southwest  comer  of 
Marathon  county,  and  thence  east  to  Green  Bay.  To  the  east 
and  north  of  this  line,  the  hemlock  joined  the  hardwoods  and 
pine  on  all  gravel,  clay,  and  loamy  lands;  the  birch  disputed 
precedent  among  hardwoods,  so  that  we  may  designate  the  for- 
ests as  birch  forests  with  admixture;  the  red  oaks  were  thinly 
scattered,  and  the  white  oaks  practically  wanting.  To  the 
south  and  west  of  this  line,  the  hemlock  generally  did  not  grow 
at  all;  the  birch  became  scattering,  white  oaks  were  abundant, 
and  the  oaks  gave  character  to  the  hardwood  mixture,  making 
the  bodies  of  pure  hardwood  distinctly  oak  forests. 

"Along  the  edge  of  the  forests,  to  the  south  and  west,  the 
dense  cover  of  a  variety  of  tall  hardwoods  and  conifers  gave 
way,  rather  suddenly,  to  monotonous  brush  woods,  composed  of 
scattered  bushy  oaks,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  jack  pine." 


Forest  Conditions  in  1897 

"At  present  these  forests  are  materially  changed.  More  than 
1,000,000  acres  have  been  cleared  and  put  in  cultivation.  Dur- 
ing forty  years  of  lumbering,  nearly  the  entire  territory  has 

•See  Bui.   I,   Wis.  Geo.  t  Nat.  Hlit   Surrey. 
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been  lo(^ed  over.  The  pine  haa  disappeared  from  moat  of  th« 
mixed  forests,  and  a  greater  proportion  of  pineries  proper  have 
been  cut.  There  is  today  hardly  a  township  where  no  logging 
has  been  done.  In  addition  to  this,  the  fires  following  all  log- 
ging operations  or  started  in  new  clearings  of  the  settlers,  have 
done  much  to  change  these  woods.  Nearly  half  this  territory 
has  been  burned  over  at  least  once.  About  3,000,000  acres  are 
without  any  forest  covering  whatever,  and  several  million  acres 
more  are  but  partially  covered  by  dead  and  dying  remnants  of 
the  former  forests.  In  the  better  hardwood  areas  (Taylor. 
Marathon,  and  Langlade  counties)  the  least  change  has  oc- 
curred ;  the  former  existence  of  the  pine  is  scarcely  noticed,  and 
the  forest  is  damaged  by  fire  only  where  it  borders  on  pine 
slashings  or  spots  where  quite  a  body  of  pine  occurred  and  has 
been  removed.  •  •  *  Where  the  pine  formed  a  heavy  ad- 
mixture, the  remaining  hemlocks  and  hardwoods  are  badly 
damaged,  and  often  entirely  kille<1,  over  entire  tracts  {parts  of 
Price,  Chippewa,  Sawyer,  and  "Washburn  counties).  In  most 
of  the  pine  areas  proper,  the  repeated  fires  have  largely  depleted 
the  land  of  all  the  heavy  debris  in  slashings,  (Oneida,  Mari- 
nette, Washburn  counties,  near  Lake  Superior  at  Ashland  and 
Bayfield,  and  in  Douglas  county.)  Here  are  large  tracts  of 
bare  wastes,  stump  prairie,  where  the  ground  is  sparsely  cov- 
ered with  weeds  and  grass,  sweet  fern,  and  a  few  scattering, 
runty  bushes  of  scrub  oak,  aspen,  and  white  birch.  These  al- 
ternate with  thickets  of  small  pine  which,  in  spite  of  repeated 
fires,  have  escaped  destruction  or  have  re-established  them- 
selves. ' ' 

The  above  is  the  forest  condition  as  described  by  Roth  in 
1898,  and  is  further  illustrated  by  Figure  29.  Since  1898  a 
great  deal  of  timber  has  been  cut,  but  no  information  is  avail- 
able at  this  time,  from  which  the  present  approximate  forestry 
conditions  in  the  state  can  be  mapped.  Such  conditions  are,  of 
course,  changing  from  year  to  year. 
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Forestry  in  Wisconsin 

In  1895  a  State  Forestry  Department  was  created  and  a  State 
Forester  appointed.  The  following  extract  from  the  report  of 
the  State  Forester  for  1907  and  1908  describee  the  forestry  pol- 
icy of  the  state  and  the  claims  made  for  the  benefit  of  reforesta- 
tion on  the  improvement  of  stream  flow. 

"The  question  is  often  asked  as  to  just  what  is  the  forestry 
policy  of  Wisconsin  and  for  what  we  are  working.  In  reply  it 
can  easily  be  shown  that  for  certain  reasons  which  will  be  ex- 
plained, the  main  work  which  "Wisconsin  should  do  in  forestry 
is  clearly  defined. 

"In  many  states  the  demand  for  forestry  comes  almost  en- 
tirely from  the  rapid  destruction  of  the  forests  and  the  feeling 
that  the  state  must  take  a  hand  in  conserving  the  timberlands. 
This,  of  course,  in  itself  is  a  most  important  reason  for  estab- 
lishing state  forest  reserves,  but  in  Wisconsin  in  addition  to  the 
([uestion  of  providing  a  future  supply  of  timber,  there  is  the 
even  more  important  necessity  of  protecting  the  headwaters  of 
the  important  rivers,  which  means  also  the  conservation  of  the 
water  powers  and  navigation  as  well.  In  order  to  make  clear 
the  connection  between  forests  and  streams,  the  following  is 
taken  from  the  report  of  this  office  for  1906: 

"Many  people  do  not  understand  in  just  what  way  forests 
presen-e  and  regulate  stream  flow,  and  they  imagine  that  it  is 
brought  about  largely  through  the  influence  of  forests  in  caus- 
ing an  increasing  rainfall.  In  the  arid  plains,  where  for 
months  the  soil  is  parched  drj-,  the  cooling  influence  of  great 
bodies  of  forest  have  unquestionably  a  slight  effect  in  causing 
rainfall.  But  in  Wisconsin,  surrounded  as  we  are  on  the  east 
and  north  by  great  lakes,  the  influence  of  the  forest  in  causing 
or  increasing  rainfall  is  probably  so  very  slight  that  it  need 
not  here  be  taken  into  consideration.  However,  everywhere  and 
under  all  conditions,  the  forest  acts  as  a  great  sponge  in  hold- 
ing moisture  and  giving  it  off  gradually,  thus  saving  forested 
countries  from  the  disastrous  effects  of  floods  at  one  season  and 
low  water  at  another.  Anyone  who  will  go  into  the  dense  for- 
est in  early  spring  will  find  the  snow  melting  slowly  when  it 
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has  long  since  disappeared  in  the  open  country.  The  melting 
snow  and  the  faUing  rain  in  the  forest  work  down  slowly 
through  the  humus  and  soil  and  are  carried  by  the  roots  to  some 
depth,  often  to  underground  channels,  to  appear  weeks  or 
months  later  in  the  form  of  springs  or  in  small  streams.  Thus, 
streams  which  rise  in  forested  regions  have  a  fairly  even  flow 
"throughout  the  year,  while  others,  rising  in  regions  where  the 
timber  has  been  destroyed,  have  violent  floods  in  the  spring 
while  the  snows  are  melting,  or  during  a  rainy  season,  and 
shrink  to  a  mere  trickle  of  water  during  hot,  dry  months. 

"This  most  important  function  of  the  forest  in  regulating 
stream  flow  is  so  well  known  in  foreign  countries,  where  the 
forests  have  been  intelligently  managed  for  hundreds  of  years, 
that  in  many  sections  the  owner  of  forests  on  an  important 
watershed  is  prohibited  by  law  from  clean  cutting  it.  He  is 
allowed  to  cut  conservatively  under  the  advice  and  management 
of  the  forestry  department,  but  it  is  wisely  held  that  no  person 
has  the  right  to  destroy  forests  on  an  important  watershed,  thus 
causing  floods  and  jeopardizing  the  property  of  so  many  others. 

"In  this  country  the  most  careful  records  have  been  taken 
for  ten  years  of  stream  flow  in  forested  and  non-forested  water- 
sheds in  the  San  Bernardino  mountains  of  California,  and  the 
results  are  most  interesting,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 


Anjitlat    Rainfall   attd   iiuno/  on   Fareittd   anH   Niin-FoTCiled  Catchmtnl 
Areaf  in  Iht  San  Btrnadino  3fi>iintaini.  California. 


meal  b»^n. 
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PreclpHatlOQ. 

Run-oir 

Run-olT 
ln4ot 

preclpllstlon. 

Inches. 
33 

Acre  Feet 

^ 

Forest^ 

30 

"It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  that  the  runoff  in  the  non- 
forested  basin  was  697c,  while  in  the  forested  basins  it  was  only 
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from  28  to  36%,  a  tremendous  gain  for  the  streams  protected 
by  forests.    But  still  more  instructive  is  the  following  table  i 


Rapidity  of  Deertate  in  Runoff  After  the  Chae  of  the  Rainy  Staton. 
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0 

"This  table  shows  the  wonderful  influence  that  forests  have 
in  regulating  and  sustaining  stream  flow.  The  second  month 
after  the  rain  had  ceased  to  fall,  the  forested  areas  were  giving 
off  from  66  to  74  acre  feet  and  the  non-forested  only  2,  In  June, 
three  months  after  the  rain  had  ceased  to  fall,  the  forested 
areas  were  still  showing  from  25  to  30  acre  feet,  while  the  flow 
from  the  non-forested  area  had  entirely  ceased. 

"The  water  powers  of  our  rivers  are  one  of  the  most  valua- 
ble assets  of  the  state  but,  as  can  readily  be  seen,  unless  the 
forests  at  the  headwaters  of  these  rivers  are  protected,  the  melt- 
ing snows  in  the  spring  will  cause  freshets  for  a  few  weeks  and 
then  during  the  summer  months  the  water  will  be  so  low  that 
mills  using  water  power  must  either  shut  down  entirely  or  else- 
run  only  a  portion  of  the  time.  The  development  of  the  water 
powers  of  Wisconsin  is  in  its  infancy  and  as  the  lumber  indus- 
try dies  out  and  we  look  more  and  more  to  manufacturing,  all 
water  powers,  large  and  small,  will  become  increasingly  valuable- 
and  the  necessity  of  protecting  them  more  apparent."  (Report 
of  the  State  Forester  of  "Wisconsin  for  1907  and  1908.) 

Discussion  op  State  Foeestek's  Statemenis 

The  principal  reason  assigned  in  this  report  for  the  necessity 

of  reforestation  is  the  protection  of  the  head  waters  of  streama. 

If  forests  are  really  to  be  considered  of  such  great  advantage 

to  stream  flow,  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  relations  assumed  to 
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«xist  between  forests  and  stream  flow  have  not  been  diacussed 
at  greater  length  and  some  evidence  produced  whicb  would  tend 
to  show  some  possible  relation  between  them.  If  forestry  is  of 
such  great  value  to  stream  regulation  in  "Wisconsin,  it  would 
«eem  that  proof  of  these  facts  might  be  found  in  the  state  itself 
■and  without  seeking  evidence  under  conditions  so  obviously  dif- 
ferent from  Wisconsin  conditions  as  they  must  be  on  the  Pacific 
€oast. 

In  view  of  what  has  already  been  presented  in  these  pages. 
It  must  be  clear  to  any  reader  that  the  simple  comparison  of  the 
flow  of  two  streams,  one  forested  and  one  deforested,  will  be  of 
no  value  as  proof  of  forest  influences  unless  it  is  clearly  shown 
that  in  all  other  physical  conditions  the  drainage  areas  are  simi- 
lar. The  rainfall  on  the  forested  areas  described  by  the  state 
forester  is  almost  50  per  cent  greater  than  on  the  unforested 
areas;  so  in  this  respect  the  areas  are  not  comparable,  and  no 
other  physical  data  except  area  and  flow  are  given. 

If  these  tables  are  of  any  v^ue  whatever  in  the  discussion  oi 
"this  subject,  they  show  that  the  forests  on  the  San  Bernardino 
TDOuntains  have  greatly  decreased  the  annual  flow  of  the 
streams,  but  have  stored  and  distributed  the  remaining  water  to 
greater  advantage  throughout  the  year. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  annual  runoflC  of  the  deforested 
stream  is  much  greater  than  of  the  forested,  a  "tremendous 
gain,"  according  to  the  state  forester,  which  a  hydraulic  engi- 
neer who  is  interested  in  the  conservation  of  water  may  not  be 
able  to  recognize,  for  it  is  evident  that  if  the  forester's  deduc- 
tions from  these  tables  are  correct,  the  planting  of  a  forest  on 
a  watershed  involves  a  tremendous  loss  of  water  to  the  stream, 
and  that  stream  regulation  can  be  secured  without  such  loss  by 
a  reservoir  system.  However,  it  is  not  believed  by  the  writer 
that  such  an  assumption  is  just  to  the  actual  results  of  foresta- 
tion,  and  that  no  such  sacrifice  of  ninoff  will  follow  reforesta- 
tion. 
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Importance  of  the  Question  op  Forest  Runoff  Relations 

The  great  value  to  stream  flow  which  is  claimed  for  forests 
makes  this  question  of  much  importance  to  the  citizens  of  the 
state.  These  claims  have  been  stated  or  assumed  so  frequently 
that  they  have  almost  become  a  popular  superstition ;  and  as  so 
much  seems  dependent  on  them,  it  seems  pertinent  to  inquire 
"Are  such  claims  warranted?"  "Have  they  any  basis  in  factt" 
If  so,  we  can  surely  find  in  the  records  of  Wisconsin  streams  all 
the  proof  necessary  to  substantiate  or  disprove  this  important 
relation. 

Present  Forest  Conditions  in  Wisconsin.* 

(See  also  Appendix  D.) 

While  logging,  in  this  state,  began  perhaps  fifty  years  ago, 
satisfactory  data  are  not  available  showing  the  progress  of  the 
lumbering  industry.  Roth  gives  the  following  figures  for  the 
cut  of  lumber  in  Wisconsin  during  the  twenty-five  years  ending 
in  1897,  and  the  data  for  1900  to  1908  are  taken  from  the  U.  S. 
Census  Bulletin: 


Prom  these  figures  it  is  evident  that  the  heaviest  cuttings  of 
timber  took  place  from  1880  to  perhaps  1900;  and  while  l(«- 
ging  is  still  in  progress,  the  best  timber  is  cut  and  the  industry 
is  on  the  decline.  It  is  evident  that  the  eflCects  of  deforestation 
On  the  flow  of  streams  should  therefore  be  manifest  by  any  rec- 
ords which  cover  the  flow  of  streams  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  state  from  1890  to  date,  and  that  record  going  back  to  1880 
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or  to  1870  would  cover  a  still  greater  period  of  deforestation 
and  should  show,  to  a  still  greater  extent,  the  effects,  if  any, 
of  the  removal  of  forests  on  the  flow  of  the  streams  of  the  state. 

DRAINAGE  AREA 

The  shape  and  size  of  the  drainage  area  has  much  to  do  with 
the  regularity  of  stream  flow.  The  greater  the  area  the  more 
apt  are  the  conditions  thereon  to  vary  on  various  portions  of  the 
same.  Almost,  or  quite  all,  of  the  various  modifications  which 
are  discussed  in  this  bulletin  may  exist  on  various  portions  of 
the  valley  of  a  great  river;  and  these  local  conditions  will 
greatly  modify  and  radically  affect  the  character  of  the  runoff 
on  the  immediate  streams.  Most  storms  for  example  are  more 
or  less  limited  in  extent,  and,  while  they  may  occur  uniformly 
over  a  small  area,  they  will  differ  widely  over  a  broad  area 
(see  Figure  9).  The  natural  result  is  that  the  smaller  drainage 
areas  will  usually  possess  wider  variations  from  minimum  to 
maximum  flow,  while  the  greater  drainage  areas  are  subject  to 
less  relative  variation  or  at  least  are  not  subject  to  such  ex- 
treme variations. 

The  arrangement  of  the  tributary  streams  may  also  largely 
affect  this  condition  on  the  main  river.  If  the  branch  tributaries 
leave  the  main  stream  at  many  different  points  along  its  course, 
even  a  general  storm  will  assure  the  dischai^e  of  the  various 
tributaries  reaching  the  main  stream  at  different  times,  and 
will  thus  modify  the  flood  conditions  on  the  same.  Where,  how- 
ever, the  tributaries  enter  the  main  stream  at  or  near  the  same 
point,  and  the  system  is  fan-shaped  in  character,  a  general 
storm  may  concentrate  the  flow  from  the  various  tributaries 
which  will  affect,  in  this  manner,  the  flow  of  the  main  stream 
and  occasion  larger  floods  than  would  occur  under  other  condi- 
tions. 

The  result  of  all  these  conditions,  however,  is  not  to  prevent 
flood  conditions  in  the  larger  streams  but  to  materially  reduce 
them  when  compared  with  the  flood  conditions  on  the  various 
tributaries,  except  occasionally  in  the  rare  case  of  the  fan- 
shaped  arrangement  of  tributaries.    A  good  illustration  of  the 
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effects  at  different  points  due  to  the  flow  of  a  tributary  stream 
was  shown  in  the  emptj-ing  of  the  Tomahawk  Reservoir  on  the 
L'pper  Wisconsin  River  during  the  summer  of  1908.  For  pur- 
poses of  repair,  this  reservoir,  which  contains  a  large  quantity 
of  water,  was  opened  and  its  waters  wasted.  The  effect  of  open- 
ing the  gates  was  said  to  raise  the  water  at  Wausau  about  three 
feet.  Notice  was  sent  along  the  river  that  this  flood  was  on  its 
way.  Construction  was  in  progress  at  Kilboum,  on  the  lower 
river,  and  the  probable  effect  at  that  point  was  looked  for  with 
interest  and  with  some  anxiety.  The  actual  effect  at  Kilboum, 
after  a  flow  of  perhaps  one  hundred  miles,  was  of  small  impor- 
tance. By  the  time  the  flow  reached  Kilboum  it  had  spread 
out  and  had  become  so  small  in  proportion  to  the  flow  of  other 
tributaries  that  it  raised  the  water  at  Kilboum  not  to  exceed 
two  inches.  It  is  probable  that  the  dischai^e  of  this  reservoir, 
while  occupying  a  comparatively  brief  period  at  the  controlling 
gates,  actually  affected  the  flow  for  a  week  or  more  at  Kil- 
boum. Similar  conditions  result  from  the  occurrence  of  local 
storms  on  any  of  the  river  tributaries.  Their  local  effects  may 
be  large  but  the  effect  on  the  flow  of  the  lower  or  main  streams 
is  modified  both  by  the  spreading  out  of  the  flow  and  by  the 
reduced  flow  of  other  streams.  On  most  lai^e  rivers,  however, 
many  of  the  conditions  which  modify  rainfall,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent runoff,  are  more  or  less  common  to  the  whole  valley.  Thus, 
for  example,  while  the  gradual  approach  of  the  spring  season 
first  influences  the  flow  of  the  more  southern  rivers,  yet  its  ap- 
proach is  sufficiently  rapid  to  cause  spring  rises  through  the 
Mississippi  Valley.  Heavy  rainfalls  are  also  likely  to  be  quite 
common  throughout  the  valley  during  the  months  of  March, 
April,  and  May,  and  usually  cause  freshets  of  greater  or  less 
magnitude.  The  same  condition  is  also  true  to  a  less  extent  ol 
the  fall  rains  which  produce  September  rises  which  commonly 
occur. 

The  condition  of  the  area  relative  to  prevailing  winds  and 
storms,  and  the  direction  of  flow  of  the  river  may  also  modify 
the  conditions  of  mnoff.  If  the  storms  commonly  approach 
from  the  direction  of  the  head  waters  of  a  stream  and  progress 
in  the  general  direction  of  the  flow  of  the  stream,  the  conditions 
become  favorable  for  higher  floods  on  the  lower  river.  The  ef- 
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feet  of  winds  in  the  direction  of  flow  is  to  augment  the  rapidity 
of  flow.  This  is,  however,  a  minor  and  usually  insignificant 
effect. 

CIIABACTER  OF  THE  STREAM  BED 

The  slope  of  the  bed  of  the  stream  may  also  have  much  to  do 
with  the  flood  conditions  in  its  lower  portion.  A  high  slope 
of  the  tributary  streams  may  bring  the  storm  waters  rapidly 
into  the  main  valley,  and,  on  account  of  the  lower  gradient  in 
the  main  stream,  a  more  or  less  extensive  flood  condition  may 
result.  The  section  of  the  stream  itself  has  very  much  to  do 
with  the  character  of  the  flow.  Narrow  gorges  with  steep  sides 
result  in  high  rises,  where  a  broad  valley  will  permit  the  over- 
flow and  a  broadening  out  of  the  stream  with  comparatively 
little  rise.  Falls  and  rapids,  instead  of  high  gradients,  will  re* 
suit  in  a  less  rapid  flow  of  streams  in  the  immediate  reaches, 
and  prevent  the  more  rapid  dischai^e  which  would  occur  if 
the  gradient  was  more  imiformly  distributed  along  the  entire 
length  of  the  stream.  The  direction  of  the  flow  of  the  stream 
may  have  much  to  do  with  the  flood  conditions.  In  the  Missds- 
sippi  Valley,  the  spring  conditions,  approaching  first  from  the 
south,  melt  the  ice  from  the  lower  river,  and  the  river  rapidly 
clears  from  south  to  north  without  producing  congested  flood 
conditions.  The  Ohio  River,  on  the  other  hand,  running  in  a 
westerly  direction,  is  affected  by  the  approach  of  spring  more 
I'niformly  throughout  its  drainage  area,  and  the  result  of  the 
spring  foods  on  this  river  is  therefore  more  intense.  On  the 
Red  River  of  the  north,  which  flows  from  Minnesota  north  into 
Hudson  Bay,  the  ice  on  the  headwaters  is  more  apt  to  break  up 
and  start  out  earlier  than  the  ice  on  its  lower  courses.  Ice  jams 
and  floods  are  apt  to  result  from  these  effects  which  are  seldom 
found  on  the  rivers  flowing  from  the  north  to  the  south. 
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ARTIFICIAL  CONTROL  OP  STREAMS 

The  normal  effects  of  dams  and  similar  structures  on  the  Sow 
■of  a  stream  are  much  the  same  as  natural  falls  and  rapids.  The 
H^dient  of  the  river  is  reduced,  the  velocity  decreased,  and  the 
-effect  of  minor  variations  is  materially  modified.  A  series  of 
water  power  dams  in  normal  use  may,  from  the  contingencies 
of  such  use,  exert  a  more  or  less  radical  effect  on  normal  flow. 
The  effects  of  the  use  or  disuse  of  the  water  for  power  purposes 
on  the  flow  of  a  river  is  well  illustrated  by  any  hydr<^raph3 
of  the  lower  Fox  River  {see  Figure  30)  which  show  plainly  the 
effects  of  the  shut  down  of  such  plants  Saturday  night,  even 
during  flood  conditions. 

Reservoirs 

Artificial  storage  reservoirs,  by  means  of  which  the  flood 
waters  can  be  retained  by  controlling  work  and  discharged  dur- 
ing periods  of  minimum  flow,  have  a  much  greater  effect  on 
the  control  of  a  stream  than  can  possibly  obtain  by  the  same 
area  of  natural  lakes,  ponds,  swamps,  and  marshes,  the  flow 
from  which  is  not  artificially  controlled.  ■  The  effect  of  exten- 
sive reservoir  systems  may  materially  mddify  and  control  low 
water  flow  of  a  river  and  when  extensiV*,  may  be  made  the 
principal  factors  in  river  control.  Such  reserv'oirs  where  they 
occupy  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  drainage  area  supplying 
them,  are  not  seriously  influenced  in  their  effects  by  evapora- 
tion. Evaporation  may  be  materially  increased  by  the  con- 
struction of  reservoirs  but  such  evaporation  occurs  from  that 
portion  of  the  water  that  would  otherwise  pass  away  in  flood 
flows  so  that  the  net  result  from  the  reservoir  is  to  materially 
modify  and  increase  the  low  water  flow  of  the  stream. 

Many  writers  have  described  the  great  results  that  might  be 
obtained  by  the  storage  of  water  in  the  improvement  of  naviga- 
tion, the  increase  in  water  powers,  the  prevention  of  floods,  etc. 
As  a  rule,  the  results  as  described  by  these  writers  are  ideal 
only  and  cannot  be  realized.  The  practicable  limits  of  storage 
are  not  so  extensive  as  are  usuallv  imagined.     Figure  31  shows 
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the  ideal  regulation  of  the  Hudson  River,  based  on  a  proposed 
extensive  reservoir  system  and  the  stream  flow  for  the  years 
1908-09.  Prom  what  has  previously  been  shown,  it  will  readily 
be  understood  that  with  a  reservoir  system  designed  for  such 
regulation  for  any  given  year,  the  regulated  flow  secured  in 
other  years  of  greater  or  less  flow  will  be  far  different.  Sucn 
regulation,  which  in  this  diagram  shows  an  increase  of  four  or 
five  times  the  low  water  flow,  can  seldom,  if  ever,  be  realized  on 
account  of  the  great  cost  involved. 

The  reservoir  system  at  the  head  of  the  Mississippi  River 
(see  areas  1,  2,  3,  4  and  5  in  Figure  32}  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
artificial  reservoir  system  in  the  world.  It  consists  of  five 
reservoirs,  having  a  total  capacity  of  about  ninety-three  billion 
cubic  feet.  It  is  utilized  principally  to  add  to  the  depth  of  the 
water  during  the  navigation  season.  The  effect  of  this  great 
reservoir  system  on  the  flow  of  the  AHssissippi  River  at  Hast- 
ings can  be  seen  by  examining  the  hydrographs  of  the  river  at 
that  place  from  1885  to  date  (fee  Figures  92  to  99),  the  reservoir 
system  having  been  put  in  use  about  1885.  In  1905  a  board  of 
engineers  was  appointed  to  determine  the  value  of  this  reser- 
voir system.  Major  Judson,  one  of  the  board,  in  discussing 
this  system  before  the  Western  Society  of  Engineers,  saj-s: 

"Each  interest  claimed  that  it  was  sufEering,  as  a  result  of 
the  system.  •  •  •  Some  of  the  mills  claimed  that  they  got 
less  water  occasionally  than  they  had  before  the  system  was 
established ;  navigation  interests  contended  that  they  received 
but  little  benefit,  and  did  not  especially  care  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  system.  Riparians  about  the  reservoirs  wished 
them  abandoned,  so  that  they  might  cultivate  land  for  which 
they  had  received  flowage  damages.  Riparians  below  the  reser- 
voirs contended  that  floods  were  increased,  or  at  any  rate  not 
diminished.     None  of  the  difEerent  interests  ran  parallel. 

"Suppose  reservoirs  are  operated  exclusively  to  prevent 
floods.  Then  it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  sluices  open  and  the 
reservoirs  empty  at  all  times  except  when  floods  are  threatened. 
Only  at  such  times  would  water  be  accumulated  and  it  would 
be  released  as  soon  as  practicable  to  make  room  for  succeeding 
floods.     If  reservoirs  be  operated  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of 
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■water-power  interests,  then  the  gates  are  kept  closed  and  water 
is  accumulated  except  during  very  low  stages  when  water  is 
released  to  increase  the  low  water  dischai^.  These  releases 
would  occur,  on  northern  streams,  nearly  all  winter  and  during 
the  low  water  period  of  the  late  summer.  If  reservoirs  wer© 
operated  to  promote  the  navigability  of  a  stream  below,  then 
releases  would  only  occur  during  low  water  of  the  open  season 
of  navigation. 

"Notwithstanding  these  conflicts  of  interest,  it  is  indisput* 
able  that  reservoirs  can  be  manipulated  so  as  to  return  some 
measure  of  good  to  every  interest,  except  that  centering  around 
the  reservoirs  themselves.  The  distribution  of  benefits,  how- 
ever, must  always  give  rise  to  controversy. 

"The  good  that  can  be  done  to  the  navigation  interest,  and 
to  flood  sufferers  as  well,  is  relatively  so  small  that  probably  in 
most  eases  it  would  be  most  in  accordance  with  public  policy  to 
sacrifice  nothing  in  the  operation  of  the  reservoirs  to  these  in- 
terests, but  to  operate  the  reservoirs  exclusively  to  benefit 
water-powers.  Of  course  this  suggests  that  in  most  cases  reser- 
voirs should  be  built  by  associations  of  water-power  owners." 

The  only  practicable  method  of  regulating  stream  flow  for 
purposes  of  water  power,  irrigation,  navigation,  and  other  uses 
of  civilization  is  by  the  construction  of  reservoirs  where  suitable 
sites  for  the  same  arc  available.  The  construction  of  an  exten- 
sive reservoir  system  on  a  large  river  is  usually  a  very  expen- 
sive matter  and,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  found  inexpedient  to 
carry  such  construction  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  result  in  a  very 
marked  increase  in  the  low  water  conditions  of  flow  of  a  river 
either  for  water  power  or  na^'igation  purposes.  On  small 
streams  reservoir  systems  that  will  conserve  the  waters  for 
water  supplies,  irrigation,  and  even  for  water  power,  when  high 
heads  are  available,  are  often  practicable.  If  the  value  of  these 
hydraulic  resources  increases,  it  may  be  found  that  much 
greater  developments  of  reservoirs  on  large  streams  will  be  de- 
sirable in  the  future  than  have  been  finnacially  practicable  in 
the  past.  A  careful  study  of  this  general  subject,  therefore,  is 
of  great  interest  and  value  to  all  interested  in  hydraulic  re- 
sources.    It  is  essential  in  studying  and  investigating  any  sub- 
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ject  of  this  class,  where  the  modifyuig  conditions  are  complex 
and  differ  widely  in  importance  as  the  conditions  differ,  to  bear 
ID  mind  that  general  conclusions  are  exceedii^lj  dangerous; 
that  conclusions  must  always  be  modified  by  the  local  condi- 
tions ;  and  that  the  conditions  which  are  known  to  exist  on  one 
drainage  area  may  give  results  greatly  at  variance  with  entirely 
different  conditions  which  may  exist  on  some  other  drainage 
area.  Broad  conclusions  are  often  misleading  and  should  sel- 
dom be  made.  Specific  conclusions,  based  on  known  conditions 
and  applying  to  restricted  areas,  can,  however,  be  safely  drawn. 

Dikes  and  Levees 

The  restriction  of  the  channel  by  the  construction  of  dikes 
and  levees  to  prevent  the  overflow  of  low  land  may  result  in  a 
material  elevation  of  the  flood  plain,  and  must  be  considered 
where  such  constructions  are  extensive.  The  obstruction  of 
streams  by  piers  and  abutments,  and  the  encroachments  of 
cities  and  buildings  en  the  waterway,  will  have  the  same  effect 
and  may  result  in  serious  overflow  conditions  due  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  flood  plains  by  reason  of  such  obstruction.  Many 
of  the  serious  effects  of  the  flood  of  Kansas  City  in  1893  were 
due,  partially  at  least,  to  the  obstruction  of  the  Kaw  River  by 
bridge  piers  and  the  encroachment  caused  by  building  into  the 
stream,  thus  taking  up  the  river  channel  which  was  needed  for 
the  passage  of  extreme  floods. 

Diversions 

It  is  only  necessary  to  point  out  briefly  the  radical  effect  of 
the  diversion  of  water  for  irrigation,  water  supply,  and  the 
feeding  of  navigation  canals.  On  the  lower  Fox  River  the  use 
of  water  for  power  purposes  is  occasionally  withdraiivn  for  weeks 
at  a  time  as  all  the  water  available  is  needed  for  the  uses  of  the 
canals.  Such  effects  are  greater  or  less  in  accordance  with  the 
proportion  of  water  removed  from  the  stream,  and  the  amount 
returned  thereto  by  the  seepage  from  irrigated  lands,  from  ir- 
rigation ditches,  and  the  discharge  of  waste  weirs  and  overflow 
water  from  the  canals. 
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The  drainage  of  swamps  and  marshes,  and  of  agricultural 
lands,  also  modifies  to  a  considerable  extent  the  natural  flow  of 
a  stream.  Everj'  means  provided  for  the  rapid  removal  of 
storm  water  from  the  land  which  formerly  retained  it  will  have 
a  greater  or  less  effect  on  the  resulting  flood  heights  and  conse- 
quently on  the  regimen  of  the  stream. 

Conditions  Favorable  to  Maximum  Runoff  and  ToRRBNTiAii 
Plow 

In  general,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  conditions  most  far* 
orable  to  maximum  runoff  and  irregular  flow  are  as  follows: 

On  a  bare  rocliy  drainage  area,  with  scant  soil,  the  rainfall, 
unhindered  by  the  soil,  gravel,  vegetation  or  forests,  will  flow 
rapidly  into  the  stream,  and  except  for  a  small  amount  of  ab- 
sfTption  and  evaporation,  the  runoff  will  equal  a  large  percent- 
age of  the  rainfall.  Under  such  conditions  the  stream  will  be 
torrential  in  character.  The  flow  will  gradually  increase  to  a 
maximum  just  after  the  rainfall  has  reached  its  maximum,  and 
ap  the  rain  ceases  the  flow  will  slowly  decrease  until  nothing 
but  a  dry  run  is  left,  shortly  after  the  rain  has  ceased,  and  the 
conditions  will  so  remain  until  the  next  rainfall  occurs. 

Conditions  FAVoftABLE  to  Maximum  Runoff  and  Equalized 

Plow 

For  conditions  favorable  to  maximum  runoff  and  equalized 
flow,  consider  this  same  rocky  valley,  filled  deep  with  sand  and 
gravel,  with  the  stream  meandering  through  the  center  of  the 
pervious  plain.  Here  different  conditions  will  obtain.  The 
rain,  falling  on  this  area,  will  sink  rapidly  into  the  pervious 
deposits  and  move  slowly  toward  the  river.  Little  of  the  water 
will  be  lost  in  evaporation,  because  the  rainfall  will  immediately 
sink  below  the  surface  and  reach  the  ground  water,  and  is  not 
subject  to  evaporation  effects.  The  great  subterranean  storage 
will  hold  back  the  water  but  permit  it  to  flow  slowly  towards 
the  stream  which  will  be  fed  slowly  and  with  great  imiformity; 
and  while  the  ratio  of  rainfall  to  runoff  in  this  stream  will  be 
high,  it  will  at  the  same  time  be  distributed  with  considerable 
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uniformity  throughout  the  year  and  the  stream  will  become 
perennial. 

MoDiPTiNO  Effects  op  Vegetation  on  a  Pbevious  Dbainaoe 
Area. 

If  the  pervious  drainage  area  just  considered,  be  covered 
by  vegetation,  the  roots  and  fibres  will  obstruct  the  pervious 
surface,  prevent  the  free  access  of  water  to  the  subterranean 
reservoir,  utilize  almost  fully  the  aummer  rains  for  their  own 
development,  and  produce  a  surface  runoff  directly  into  the . 
stream  at  times  of  heavy  storm,  and  the  proportion  of  rainfall 
that  reaches  the  stream  will  be  materially  reduced  and  the 
stream  flow  diminished.  On  such  an  area,  forests  or  vegetation 
of  any  kind  will  have  a  decided  effect,  and  such  an  effect  will 
be  wholly  detrimental. 

Where  Forests  and  Vegetation  Mat  Be  of  Benefit  to 
Runoff 

On  the  rough,  rugged  slope  of  the  drainage  area  first  con- 
sidered, the  scant  soil  will  have  little  effect  on  the  runoff,  and 
the  planting  of  forests  or  the  presence  of  vegetation  may  tend 
to  reduce  to  a  limited  extent  the  flood  flows  and  would  hence 
be  beneficial  in  equalizing  the  runoff.  The  same  beneficial  ef- 
fect would  also  result  from  the  planting  of  forests  on  any  im- 
pervious drainage  area  of  high  gradient. 

All  things  considered,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the 
total  amount  of  water  taken  np  directly  by  a  forested  area  and 
lost  by  evaporation  from  its  foliage  is  very  much  greater  than 
from  any  similar  area  of  other  kinds  of  v^etation.  As  has 
already  been  stated,  vegetation  of  any  kind  on  a  flat  and  per- 
vious surface  is  a  detriment  to  rapid  absorption  into  the  strata; 
on  the  other  hand,  on  impervious  surfaces  and  steep  slopes,  a 
forest  or  other  forms  of  vegetation  may  be  of  material  benefit 
in  aiding,  controlling,  and  regulating  runoff  during  moderate 
rainfall  conditions.  Impervious  areas,  whether  flat  or  steep, 
may  possibly  be  benefited  by  forests.  Small  lakes  surrounded 
by  forests  undoubtedly  lose  less  water  by  evaporation  than  those 
exposed  directly  to  the  unmodified  action  of  the  winds. 
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Floods 

As  already  in'dicated,  the  size  of  the  drainage  area  has  very 
much  to  do  with  the  iDtensity  of  floods.  On  account  of  the 
averaging  effect  of  extensive  drainage  areas,  the  discharge  of 
large  streams  is  much  less  per  unit  of  area  than  that  of  small 
streams.  This  fact  is  well  illustrated  by  the  various  observa- 
tions of  the  rates  of  maximum  flood  disehai^es  of  certain  Amer- 
ican and  European  rivers  which  cover  numerous  observations 
-  on  rivers  varying  in  drainage  area  from  a  few  square  miles  to 
5,000  square  miles.  (See  Figure  33  prepared  by  Keuehling.) 
Taking  into  consideration  all  of  the  rivers  of  the  United  States 
on  which  observations  have  been  made,  it  is  found  that  these 
discharges  vary  from  almost  two  hundred  and  sixty  cubic  feet 
per  second  per  square  mile  on  small  drainage  areas,  to  a  dis- 
charge of  about  thirty  cubic  feet  per  second  per  square  mile 
on  drainage  areas  of  five  thousand  miles. 

The  extreme  flood  conditions  are  due  to  the  simultaneous  oc- 
currence of  various  circumstances  favorable  to  maximum  runoff. 
Among  these  are  the  conditions  which  have  been  previously  dis- 
cussed, including,  primarily,  long  and  continued  rainfall  gen- 
erally prevalent  on  the  drainage  area,  impervious  condition  of 
the  ground  due  to  frozen,  saturated  soil,  heavy  snow  deposits 
left  from  the  winter,  and  similar  favorable  conditions  on  all  of 
the  tributary  streams.  General  H.  M.  Chittenden  (See  "For- 
ests and  Reservoirs,"  Am,  Soc.  C,  E.,  Sept.,  1908)  describes 
the  causes  of  various  recent  floods  as  follows : 

"The  great  Kaw  River  flood  of  1903,  which  wrought  such 
havoc  in  Kansas  City,  was  caused  by  a  wholly  exceptional  rain- 
fall over  nearly  all  the  watershed  of  that  stream.  In  the  first 
three  weeks  of  May,  1903,  more  than  the  normal  amoant  (4.5) 
for  the  entire  month  fell.  This  was  followed  in  the  next  five 
days  by  3.4  in.,  and  upon  this  was  piled  4.7  in.  in  the  soceeeSing 
five  days,  by  which  time  the  flood  had  crested. 

"In  the  flood  of  1906  in  Western  Washington,  which  did 
enormus  damage  and  stopped  railway  traffic  for  upward  of  two 
weeks,  the  crest  of  the  flood  occurred  about  the  15th  of  the 
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month.  The  month  of  October  had  been  very  wet,  and  the 
ground  and  forest  storage  was  exhausted.  In  the  first  half  of 
November,  25%  more  rain  fell  than  in  the  normal  for  the 
entire  month,  and  of  this  about  one-half  came  on  the  13tb,  14th, 
and  15th. 

"In  the  flood  season  of  J905  on  the  watershed  of  the  Upper 
Mississippi,  there  fell  in  the  month  of  April  above  Pokegama 
Falls  2.55  in.,  in  May,  4.95  in.,  in  June,  8.03  in.,  Mid  in  July, 
fi.88  in.,  a  total  of  22.41  in.  The  normal  for  the  entire  year  ia 
26.5  in. 

"In  the  record-breaking  flood  of  1907  in  the  Sacramento 
Valley,  88%  of  the  normal  for  the  month  of  March  (based  on 
21  years'  observation)  fell  in  three  days  (17th-19th),  and,  on 
one  day,  the  precipitation  ranged  from  5  to  8  in.  at  the  different 


"In  the  extraordinary  flood  of  May  and  June,  1908,  in 
Western  Montana,  the  precipitation  for  May,  at  four  selected 
stations,  was  6.5  in.,  and  for  June,  4.2  in.  The  greater  portion 
of  this  fell  late  in  May  and  early  in  June.  The  normal  for  May 
is  2.6  in.  and  for  June,  2.3  in." 

In  the  records  of  a  hundred  years  or  more  of  stream  flow  one 
record  of  maximum,  and  one  record  of  minimum  flow  would 
probably  be  found  that  had  never  been  equaled  during  the  period. 

In  records  for  limited  periods  it  can  never  be  asserted  that 
conditions  resulting  in  the  greatest  possible  extremes  have  oc- 
curred. It  may  be  reasonably  anticipated,  however,  that  a 
record  of  thirty  years  will  give  within  a  few  per  cent  all  con- 
ditions that  may  be  expected  to  obtain  except  under  the  most 
unusual  and  exceptional  circumstances. 

On  the  Wisconsin  River,  records  are  obtainable  of  the  flood 
heights  for  thirty-seven  years,  and  at  Kilboum,  with  a  drain- 
age area  of  some  8,000  square  miles,  the  extreme  flood  seems 
to  have  been  approximartely  ten  cubic  feet  per  second  per 
square  mile.  On  the  Rock  River,  at  Sterling,  Illinois,  where 
the  drainage  area  is  approximately  equal  to  that  at  Kilboum, 
the  maximum  flood  flow  experienced  was  about  45,000  second 
feet,  or  approximately  5.6  cubic  feet  per  second  per  sqnare 
mile.    It  is  quite  probable  that  neither  of  these  ia  an  extreme 
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condition  and  that  more  favorable  conditions  may  sometimes 
give  rise  to  floods  of  greater  magnitude. 

In  the  estimate  of  flood  heights  and  flood  flows,  it  is  import- 
ant that  all  facts  be  very  carefully  considered,  and  that  si.i- 
ficiently  large  estimates  of  iloods  be  made  to  guard  against  the 
occnrrence  of  loss  and  damage  from  this  cause.  Such  estimates 
should  be  increased  in  accordance  with  tlie  seriousness  of  the 
results  liable  to  occur  from  extraordinary  flood  conditions.  If 
the  loss  of  life  from  an  underestimate  is  probable,  the  conditions 
become  more  serious  and  estimate  should  be  radically  increased. 
If  loss  of  property  and  resulting  damages  are  liable  to  occur, 
such  estimates  as  the  conditions  seem  to  warrant  should  be 


;  THE  PLOW  OF  STREAMS 

In  the  previous  discussion,  the  various  physical  conditiona 
that  affect  runoff  have  been  considered  at  some  length  and  the 
general  theory  of  rainfall  and  its  relations  has  been  briefly  dis- 
cussed and  illustrated.  Many  of  the  principles  that  underlie 
and  modify  the  flow  of  streams  have  also  been  discussed  and 
illustrated. 

The  proof  of  jftiy  theory  is  that  it  shall  l(^eally  explain  all 
the  relations  of  phMiomena  to  which  it  applies.  The  question 
may  properly  be  raised  as  to  the  truth  of  the  principles  pre* 
viously  discussed  as  shown  by  the  actual  flow  conditions  of  "Wis- 
consin rivers.  In  the  following  page  it  is  proposed  to  illustrate 
as  completely  as  practicable  the  variation  in  flow  or  runoff  of 
certain  "Wisconsin  streams,  and  the  relations  of  that  flow  to  the 
rainfall  and  its  variations.  The  actual  runoff  itself  will  be 
considered  together  with  the  corresponding  rainfall  conditions 
and  such  other  physical  conditions  as  have  apparently  affected 
the  rainfall-runoff  relations.  The  rainfall-runoff  condition  of 
certain  Wisconsin  streams  for  the  last  thirty  to  forty  years  will  be 
examined,  and  any  change  in  the  relations  of  the  conditions  will 
be  noted.  This  period  represents  the  period  of  greatest  activity 
in  the  settlement  of  the  country,  the  improvements  of  lands,  the 
cutting  of  timber,  the  drainage  of  marshes.   Surely  if  deforesta- 
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tion  has  the  effect  claimed  for  it,  such  effect  must  be  fully  mani- 
fest within  the  period  discussed ;  otherwise  we  can  but  conclude 
that  the  effects  of  deforestation  and  other  works  of  man  are,  so 
far  as  stream  flow  is  eoneemed,  iusigniiicant  and  unworthy  of 
consideration.  Surely  the  expenditures  of  valuable  enei^  and 
large  sums  of  money  are  only  warranted  by  tangible  results, 

The  Plow  op  Streams    From    Drainage   Areas  op  Various 

Characters 

The  fluctuations  iu  the  flow  of  streams  having  various  ehar- 
aetera  of  drainage  areas  are  well  illustrated  by  Figure  34,  which 
shows  hydrographs  of  various  streams  in  New  York  State.  The 
hydrograph  of  the  Hudson  River  closely  resembles  that  of  most 
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'Wisconsin  streams.  The  drainage  area  of  this  stream  is  in  the 
Adirondack  Mountains,  and  its  character  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  streams  of  Wisconsin,  The  Oswego  River  has  a  large 
amount  of  lake  storage  on  its  drainage  area  (See  Figure  35), 
and  the  flow  is  imusually  steady.  The  Genesee  drainage  area 
(See  Figure  36)  has  little  storage  and  its  flow  is  unusually 
variable. 

Gexeral  Relations  op  Precipitation  and  Runopp 

It  has  been  previously  stated  that  other  things  being  equal, 
the  runoff  will  increase  with  the  rainfall.  The  relative  runoff 
during  the  year  while  of  necessity  varying  with  the  rainfall  is 
flo  greatly  affected  by  other  factors  that  on  an  average  the  maxi- 
mum ninoff  does  not  occur  in  the  month  of  maximum  rainfall. 
The  average  monthly  rainfall  and  the  average  monthly  gage 
height  on  three  rivers  of  "Wisconsin  are  shown  in  Figure  37. 

ExAMPi,E  Showing  the  Kelation  of  Precipitation  to  Runoff 

The  principle  that  the  maximum  nmoff  does  not  necessarily 
occur  in  the  month  of  maximum  rainfall  is  well  illustrated  by 
Figures  38  and  39  which  show  the  hydrographs  of  the  Passaic 
River  at  Little  Palls,  New  Jersey,  for  the  seventeen  years  from 
1877  to  1893  inclusive.  On  these  diagrams  are  also  given  the 
monthly  rainfall  on  the  Passaic  drainage  area.  Prom  these 
hydrographs  it  will  be  seen  tliat  the  relations  between  rainfall 
and  runoff  are  not  direct  but  are  materially  modified  by  other 
factors.  It  will  be  noted  that  rainfalls  of  three  or  more  inches 
per  month,  during  the  earlier  portions  of  the  year,  give  rise  to 
flow  of  considerable  magnitude,  whereas  similar  or  even  greater 
rainEnll  during  the  summer  months  has  little  or  no  effect  in 
augmenting  the  flows  of  the  stream.  These  facts  can  readily 
be  appreciated  by  noting  the  comparatively  small  rainfall  dur- 
ing February  and  March  of  1878,  1882  and  1884  and  the  con- 
siderable flows  during  these  months  resulting  therefrom, 
augmented,  of  course,  by  the  snow  deposited  on  the  drainage 
area  during  the  previous  winter  which  snows  are  melted  and 
carried  off  by  the  rains  of  these  months.    If  these  flows  are  com- 
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pared  with  the  small  ones  arising  from  7.26  inches  of  rainfall  in 
August  of  1885,  and  1893,  the  effect  of  other  factors  will  be 
manifest.  Occasionally  years  of  high  precipitation  will  be  ac- 
companied by  floods  of  considerable  magnitude  throughout  the 
season.  In  this  connection  the  high  water  during  1889  should  be 
noted.  The  floods  early  in  August  of  that  year  resulted  from  a 
rainfall  during  the  preceding  months  of  nearly  fourteen  and 
one-half  inches.  If  such  a  rainfall  had  occurred  in  March,  with 
a  large  amount  of  snow  from  the  previous  winter's  precipitation 
already  deposited  on  the  drainage  area,  the  extent  of  the  flood 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  very  great. 

On  this  drainage  area,  fall  floods  are  not  uncommon  but  do 
not  always  occur.  The  exceedingly  high  rainfall  in  September, 
1882,  gave  rise  to  apparently  the  highest  flood  flow  on  this 
stream  shown  in  these  seventeen  years  of  record.  The  cause  for 
such  a  condition  is  not  entirely  obvious  from  the  chart  but  was 
apparently  due  to  concentration  of  the  unusually  heavy  rainfall 
of  the  month. 

These  hydrographs  clearly  prove  that  the  runoff  is  modified 
by  other  factors  almost  or  quite  equal  in  importance  to  the 
amount  of  precipitation  for  any  period.  Among  other  things, 
it  is  obvious  from  these  hydrographs  that  the  runoff  is  modified 
not  only  by  the  total  quantity  of  precipitation  but  by  its  oc- 
currence or  distribution  throughout  the  year. 

General  Discussion  op  Precipitation-Runofp  Relations 

It  is  desirable  with  these  diagrams  in  view  to  summarize 
briefly  the  causes  of  variation  in  the  rainfall-runoff  relations. 
The  causes  of  the  variations  in  the  ratio  of  runoff  to  rainfall 
at  various  seasons  of  the  year  are,  in  general,  quite  evident. 

During  the  "Storage"  period  {December  to  May)  the  winter 
snow  and  the  spring  rains  usually  saturate  the  ground  where 
pervious  deposits  exist  to  a  great  depth,  and  a  large  amount 
of  water  is  held  in  storage  both  in  lakes  and  swamps,  and  in 
soils  and  gravels,  where  such  exist  on  the  drainage  area.  A 
heavy  rainfall  in  the  latter  part  of  this  period  of  the  year,  after 
the  ground  is  thoroughly  saturated,  finds  a  quick  response  iir 
large  stream  flows,  for  the  saturated  ground  rejects  farther 
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water,  and  the  water  runa  rapidly  from  the  surface.  The  stored 
soil  water,  at  this  period  of  the  year,  which  lies  within  the 
boondaries  of  a  watershed,  and  above  the  level  of  the  surface 
of  the  stream,  is,  or  may  become,  available  to  supply  the  stream. 
Such  waters  will  feed  a  stream  until  exhausted,  regardless  of 
the  amount  of  rainfall  during  the  "Growing"  period  (June  to 
August),  and  may  with  favorable  conditions  cause  a  stream  flow 
for  several  mouths,  even  with  deficient  rainfall.  Such  con- 
ditions, however,  varj'  widely  with  each  watershed.  When 
these  conditions  are  favorable,  lai^e  rainfall  during  the  storage 
period  will  generally  assure  a  more  uniform  flow  during  the 
summer  months,  when  the  mimimum  flow  of  the  river  usually 
takes  place. 

The  ground  water,  when  pervious  deposits  exist  on  the  drain- 
age area,  usually  furnishes  more  or  less  of  the  stream  flow, 
beginning  sume  times  early  in  May.  During  June,  July,  auJ 
August  the  rainfall  is  rarely  sufficient  to  take  care  of  evapora- 
tion and  plant  life  without  something  of  a  draft  on  the  ground 
water,  and  the  stream  flow  is  usually  entirely  dependent  on  the 
ground  water  for  such  purposes  during  this  period  except  with 
unusually  heavy  rainfall  conditions. 

Relations  ov  Daily  pBECiriTATioN  akd  Stream  Flow 

To  illustrate  graphically  the  average  daily  rainfall  on  a 
drainage  area  and  its  effect  on  the  daily  flow  of  the  stream,  dia- 
grams have  been  prepared  (see  Figures  40  and  41)  on  which 
have  been  plotted  the  varying  flow  from  day  to  day  of  the 
Wisconsin  River  at  Necedah,  Wisconsin  (see  Map,  Figure  42). 
The  drainage  area  above  this  station  is  5,800  square  miles.  The 
flow  has  been  computed  from  daily  gage  height  observations 
and  relative  stream  flow  observations  made  under  the  direction 
of  the  U,  S.  Geological  Survey  and  substantiated  by  flow  ob- 
ser^'ations  and  measurements  made  under  the  direction  of  the 
writer  at  Kilboum,  Wisconsin,  and  at  the  Necedah  station.  It 
is  believed  that  the  resulting  hydrographs  are  fairly  accurate 
within  a  few  per  cent.  The  rainfall  observations  were  compiled 
from  the  reports  of  the  V.  S.  Weather  Bureau.  Five  stations 
were  taken,  well  distribiited  over  the  drainage  area,  and  the 
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observations  of  the  daily  rainfall  at  each  station  were  averaged 
for  the  daily  rainfall  of  the  area  (see  Table  3).  It  is  believed 
that  the  results  are  fairly  representative  although  the  errors 
involved  are  probably  greater  than  in  the  ease  of  the  runoff. 

The  effects  of  precipitation  of  various  degrees  of  intensity 
and  at  various  seasons  of  the  year  are  well  illustrated  by  these 
diagrams,  and  the  discussion  on  the  general  relations  of  rainfall 
to  runoff  (see  page  120)  are  emphasized  and  demonstrated 
thereby.  The  effect  of  precipitation  on  the  flow  of  the  stream 
at  tb6  point  of  observation  is  less  immediate  in  the  case  of  a 
lai^e  area,  as  considered  in  these  diagrams,  than  it  is  in  the  case 
of  smaller  areas. 

The  year  1903  was  the  year  of  maximum  rainfall  of  those 
included  in  these  diagrams.  The  rainfall  was  well  distributed 
and  unusually  heavy  in  the  months  of  May.  July,  August,  and 
September.  The  summer  flow  was  therefore  unusually  favorable, 
and  the  ground  water  was  well  maintained,  and  although  the 
rainfall  of  October,  November,  and  December  was  below  the 
average,  the  fait  flow  was  sustained  from  the  ground  water 
(see  Figure  43,  Diagrams  for  1903  and  1904).  Similar  con- 
ditions obtained  for  the  years  1904,  1905  and  1906,  although  the 
rainfall  of  these  years  was  only  at  or  near  the  mean.  In  the 
falls  of  1905  and  1906  the  rainfall  was  heavier  and  the  draft 
on  the  ground  water  was  not  so  great.  For  the  years  1907  to 
1910,  the  rainfall  was  below  the  average.  The  low  rainfalls  of 
October,  November,  and  December  of  1907  resulted  in  low  flows 
for  those  months  and  for  January,  February,  and  March  of 
1908.  The  rainfall  of  April,  May,  June,  and  July  of  1908  was 
fairly  high,  and  the  flow  of  the  streams  in  consequence  well 
maintained,  although  a  considerable  draft  on  the  ground  water 
was  necessary  to  maintain  it.  The  rainfall  of  the  balance  of  the 
year  was  unusually  low,  and  as  the  ground  water  had  already 
been  partially  exhausted,  the  latter  months  of  the  year  were 
among  the  lowest  in  flow  on  record.  The  rainfall  conditions  in 
1909  were  better,  although  the  spring  flow  was  low  on  account 
of  the  depletion  of  the  ground  water  during  the  previous  fall. 
The  highwater  of  April,  May,  and  June  was  moderate,  and  the 
summer  flow  was  poorly  maintnjiied  as  the  rainfall  was  appar- 
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ently  only  sufficient  to  supply  evaporation  and  vegetation.  The 
November  rains  were  above  normal,  resulting  in  a  fairly  heavy 
flow  from  the  middle  of  November  to  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
a  fair  flow  in  January,  February,  and  March  of  1910.  The  peak 
of  the  high  water  of  April,  1910,  was  the  lowest  ever  ex- 
perienced on  the  "Wisconsin,  and  the  early  eshaustion  of  the 
ground  water  due  to  deficient  rains  and  the  low  rainfall  through 
the  season,  resulted  in  the  lowest  year's  flow  experienced  on  the 
Wisconsin  River  since  the  beginning  of  flow  records  in  1873. 
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CCHULATiVB  Diagrams 

The  same  data  shown  in  Figures  40  and  41  are  sbown  in  dif- 
ferent form  in  Figures  43  to  46  inclusive.  In  these  diagrams 
cumulative  progressive  curves  of  rainfall  and  runoff  are  shown 
from  which  the  total  amount  of  either  ean  be  determined 
between  any  dates  by  reference  to  the  vertical  scale.  On  these 
diagrams  are  also  shown  "retention"  curves.  These  curves 
show  the  difference  between  the  rainfall  and  the  runoff  and 
represent  the  (Quantity  of  the  rainfall  retained  on  the  drainage 
area,  including  the  quantities  evaporated,  used  by  vegetation,  or 
temporarily  held  in  storage  in  lakes,  swamps,  gravel,  etc.  The 
retention  curve  of  the  diagrams  of  1903  and  1904,  during  Oc- 
tober, November,  and  December,  shows  plainly  the  release  of 
one  to  two  inches  from  storage,  and  the  same  phenomena  are 
Been  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  of  1905,  1906, 1907  and  1910, 
«8  well  as  at  other  times.  This  phenomenon  is  often  observed 
through  the  summer  season  when  the  losses  by  evaporation  and 
the  amounts  used  by  plant  life  are  large  and  the  rainfall  com- 
paratively heavy. 

In  1905,  the  discharge  to  the  last  of  April  was  greater  than 
the  rainfall  to  that  date,  and  the  retention  curve  shows  that  the 
storage  as  snow  and  ice  retained  from  December,  1904,  has  been 
returned  to  augment  the  runoff. 

The  retention  curve  in  April,  1906.  shows  a  return  of  fully 
three  inches  to  the  discharge. 

MONTHLY  RELATIONS 

The  consideration  of  rainfall-runoff  relations,  from  the  stand- 
point of  daily  observations,  involve.^  such  a  multiplicity  of  data 
as  to  be  almost  ()r  <iuite  impracticable  except  for  a  most  de- 
tailed study.  In  addition  to  this,  records  of  daily  obser\^ations 
are  only  available  for  a  brief  term  of  years,  while  monthly  and 
yearly  records  ean  often  be  secured  for  much  longer  periods. 
It  is  important,  therefore,  to  determine  as  clearly  as  possible 
what  relations  may  be  established  between  the  total  precipita-  ^ 
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tiou  for  the  month  or  year  snd  the  mean  conditious  of  flow  dur- 
ing corresponding  periods.  In  the  consideration  of  the  monthly 
relations,  attention  is  again  called  to  the  fact  that  the  pre- 
cipitation of  the  previous  month  may  have  a  decided  effect  on 
the  flow  of  the  month  considered ;  also  that  in  the  case  of  early 
months  of  the  year  the  snowfall  of  the  preceding  months,  and' 
the  temperature  of  the  month,  will  frequently  have  more  direct 
effect  im  the  monthly  runoff  than  the  total  monthly  rainfall.  The 
diagrams  in  Figures  47  and  48  show  the  monthly  rainfall-runoff 
relations  for  three  smalt  drainage  areas  near  Philadelphia.  All 
of  these  data  point  to  a  close  mutual  relation  of  rainfall  to  run- 
off, modified,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  by  certain  concurrent 
conditions.  Conclusions  from  the  limited  data  of  measured 
flow  on  the  Wisconsin  and  other  rivers  of  the  state  may  be 
sustained  or  confirmed  by  deductions  based  on  gage  heights 
which  have  been  obser\'ed  on  various  rivers  under  the  direction 
of  the  IT,  S.  engineer  at  various  points  in  or  adjoining  the 
state.  Gage  height  is  a  function  from  which  measured  flow 
can  be  determined  if  the  relations  are  stationary  and  well 
established  or  if  established  for  each  condition  where  conditions 
are  changihg. 

The  relations  of  gage  height  to  flow  are  not  direct  but  are 
nevertheless  sufficiently  determinate  to  afford  a  relative  measure 
of  flow  which  renders  their  consideration  of  much  value. 

Observations  of  daily  gage  heights  have  been  made  on  the 
Wisconsin  River  at  Portage  since  1873.  The  early  observations 
were  made  during  the  navigation  season  only,  but  usually  cover 
the  extreme  conditions  of  flow  and  are  fairly  indicative  of  the 
conditions  of  the  year.  The  diagrams  in  Figures  77  to  8.3  (see 
Appendix  A,  page  149)  inclusive,  show  the  relations  of  daily 
gage  height  throughout  the  year  from  1873  to  1910  inclusive, 
thus'  giving  the  data  for  the  detailed  study  of  the  flow  con- 
ditions of  this  stream  for  thirty-seven  years. 

Similar  data  for  the  Wolf  River  for  the  years  1888  to  1910 
are  shown  in  Figures  87  to  91  (see  Figure  86,  and  also  Appen- 
dix B,  page  164),  and  for  the  upper  Mississippi  River  at  Hast- 
ings, Minn.,  for  the  years  1880  to  1909.  in  Figiires  92  to  99 
(see  Figure  32,  also  Appendix  C,  page  175).     These  data  are 
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given  in  detail  together  with  tabulations  of  rainfall,  etc.,  in  order 
that  the  conclusions  herein  contained  may  be  fully  understood. 

Monthly  Relations  of  Precipitation   and    Runopf  on  the 

Wisconsin  Kiveb 

Figure  48  is  a  study  of  the  monthly  rainfall-runoflE  relations 
at  Portage  for  the  entire  period.  In  this  diagram  the  mean 
gage  height  for  the  month  shows  the  relative  runoff.  If  these 
relations  be  considered  for  any  one  month  of  various  years,  we 
find  a  more  or  less  marked  relation  between  increased  rainfall  and 
increased  stream  flow.  The  increase  is  not  always  proportional, 
as  indicated  by  the  inclined  Hues  drawn  on  the  diagrams,  and 
the  departure  from  the  rule  measures  both  the  effect  of  other 
factors  and  the  error  in  comparative  rainfall  measurements,  due 
to  our  artificial  divisions  of  time.  The  same  month  for  each 
period— 1873-1885,  1886-1897,  and  1898-1904— is  represented 
by  a  difEerent  symbol,  so  that  the  effects  of  changes  on  the 
drainage  area,  if  any,  may  be  noted. 

The  relations  of  precipitation  to  runoflC  for  Jannaiy, 
February,  Slarch,  and  April,  as  might  he  expected  on  account 
of  the  modifying  effects  of  the  winter's  snow  and  ice  deposits, 
are  somewhat  obscure.  In  May  the  effect  of  increased  rainfall 
is  quite  obvious,  although  in  some  cases  the  winter's  storage  has, 
apparently,  affected  the  flow.  In  June  the  effects  of  increased 
rainfall  are  quite  apparent.  In  July  and  August  while  some 
effects  of  increased  rainfall  are  apparent,  the  flow  is  in  general 
independent  of  rainfall  and  is  apparently  most  largely  snppUed 
from  the  ground  water.  In  September  and  October  the  in- 
creased runoff  due  to  increased  rainfall  is  again  more  ap- 
parent. In  some  cases  the  flow  is  evidently  still  maintained  by 
the  ground  water,  while  in  other  cases  the  exhaoated  ground 
water  was  evidently  being  replenished  by  the  rainfall.  In 
November  and  December  the  relations  are  again  somewhat  ob- 
scured by  the  condition  of  the  ground  water;  the  relatdve  flow 
has,  however,  increased  during  the  last  three  months  as  vegeta- 
tion has  decreased. 

It  is  evident  from  these  diagrams  that  no  marked  changes  in 

the  rainfall-runoff  relations  for    these    different    periods  have 
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takeu  place.  In  some  months  the  Sow  for  the  lighter  rfuua 
fieems  to  be  better,  and  for  the  heavier  rains,  poorer  in  the 
earlier  periods.  Taking  into  account  all  conditions  of  rainf^l 
as  shown  by  these  diagrams,  if  there  are  any  changes  in  the 
How  relations  from  the  earlier  to  the  later 
slight  as  to  be  immaterial. 

Chronologic.vl  View  op  Precipitation — Runoff  Relations  om 
THE  Wisconsin  Rivee 

A  chronological  view  is  perhaps  better  shown  by  Figure  50, 
oil  which  the  mean  monthly  gage  height  is  considered  month  by 
month  with  the  corresponding  rainfall  conditions.  The  high 
water  peak  for  each  year  is  shown  by  an  arrow,  and  the  ex- 
treme low  water  is  indicated  by  a  point.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  high  water  does  not  always  occur  in  the  same  month,  al- 
though as  a  rule  the  high  wat«r  peak  occurs  in  the  spring  when 
the  stored  snow  and  ice  are  melting  and  running  off.  The  fall 
floods  that  occurred  in  1881-1900  and  1903  were  the  result  of 
most  extraordinary  rainfall  conditions  as  is  clearly  indicated 
on  the  diagram.  The  extreme  floods  of  early  summer  in  the 
years  18S0  and  1905  were  also  the  result  of  exceptional  maxi- 
mum rainfall  conditions.  These  flood  conditions  are  clearly  ex- 
plained by  the  corresponding  rainfall  conditions  and  are  clearly 
not  the  result  of  drainage  work  or  deforestation. 

The  time  of  occurence  of  floods  on  the  Wisconsin,  Wolf,  and 
Mississippi  rivers  is  well  shown  by  Figure  51,  which  shows  the 
day  of  the  flood  peak  and  its  gage  height.  Similar  chronological 
monthly  diagrams  for  the  Wolf  River  above  New  London,  and 
for  the  Mississippi  Eiver  above  Hastings,  Minnesota,  are  shown 
in  Figures  52  and  53.  Figures  54  and  55  show  a  direct  com- 
parison of  the  actual  monthly  quantities  of  precipitation  and 
runoff  measured  in  inches  on  the  Wisconsin  and  Menominee 
drainage  areas  at  Merrill.  Wisconsin,  and  Iron  Mountain,  Mich- 
igan, respectively,  for  the  years  1903  to  1907.  A  eareful  study 
of  these  diagrams  will  lead  to  the  same  conclusion  as  of  that 
for  the  Wisconsin  River. 

The  relation  of  quantity  of    rainfall    to  actual  quantity  of 

stream  flow  on  certain  Wisconsin  streams  is  shown  by  Figures 
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56  to  59  inclusive,  which  give  these  relations  for  each  month 
of  the  year.  These  diagrams  are  worthy  of  careful  considera- 
tion. The  diagonal  lines  indicate  percentage  relations  of  the 
monthly  ninoff  to  the  monthly  rainfall.  If  the^e  diagrams  be 
examined  in  detail,  it  will  be  noted  that  in  January  while 
the  rainfall  is  low,  not  averaging  more  than  an  inch  and  a  half, 
the  runoff, as  a  rule  is  fairly  high,  sometimes  running  up 
to  over  1 00  per  cent ;  such  a  condition  is  due  to  the  fact  that  snow 
perhaps  from  the  previous  month,  has  melted  and  run  off  so 
that  the  current  runoif  was  greater  than  the  rainfall.  The  same 
is  true  for  February,  March,  and  April,  As  the  conditions  far 
the  later  months  are  examined,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  rainfall 
has  increased  somewhat  and  that  the  runoff  is  also  increased. 
The  April  runoff  is  often  mnch  above  the  rainfall  because  dur- 
ing March  and  April  the  winter  snows  are  melted  and  nm 
away,  and  the  actual  runoff  of  the  stream  is  frequently  much 
above  the  rainfall,  especially  where  the  rainfall  for  the  month 
is  low.  In  some  cases  the  actual  runoff  for  certain  drainage 
areas  may  be  about  three  times  the  rainfall  for  particular 
years. 

On  account  of  the  conditions  in  January  and  February,  due 
to  the  frozen  ground,  the  lowest  stream  flow  of  the  year  occurs 
in  these  months.  In  March  and  April,  and  sometimes  in  May, 
8  very  high  stream  flow  results  because  of  the  stored  waters  in 
the  form  of  ice  and  snow  from  the  preceding  winter. 

In  the  later  months — Maj',  June,  July,  and  August-i-the  run- 
off begins  to  grow  less.  In  June  a  decided  reduction  in  flow 
Rill  be  noted.  The  flow  will  perhaps  average  over  50%  in  May; 
the  average  is  lep;  than  50%,  probably  not  more  than  40%  in 
June ;  and  in  July  it  is  still  less.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  many 
cases  the  point  falls  below  the  25%  line  in  July;  in  August  it 
drops  still  farther,  and,  in  some  cases  the  runoff  is  not  more 
than  5%  of  the  rainfall;  in  September  it  is  still  low  but  is 
beginninjf  to  rise  again.  The  rainfall  is  heavier  in  May,  June, 
July,  and  August  than  earlier  in  the  season,  yet  the  stream  flow 
is  much  less.  The  reason  for  this  drop  in  the  percentage  of 
runoff  is  quite  evident. 

.'n  examination  of  the  conditions  prevailing  on  most  drain- 
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age  areas  makes  it  apparent  that  while  inaDy  eonditioos  modify 
the  relation  between  rainfall  and  runoff  for  any  monthly  period, 
yet,  the  presence  or  absence  of  vegetation  is  usually  one  of 
the  most  important  factors  in  this  variation.  During  the  sum- 
mer months  the  vegetntion  on  a  drainage  area  takes  up  and 
utilizes  in  plant  growth  large  volumes  of  water  which  in  many 
cases  would  otherwise  flow  away  oc  sink  into  pervioi^  strata 
and  augment  the  flow  of  streams.  Evaporation  is  also  a  factor 
which  may  or  may  not  be  important  according  as  the  water  U 
held  near  the  surface  by  a  more  or  less  impervious  soil  or  ab- 
sorbed and  removed  from  such  influence  by  deep  porous  beus 
The  flow  of  streams  is  kept  up  during  the  summer  season  most 
largely  from  waters  that  are  stored  in  the  ground  and  that 
gradually  flow  out  and  make  a  perennial  stream  possible.  Very 
heavy  rainfall  may  occur  and  sometimes  does  occur  during  the 
summer  months.  A  rainfall  of  6  or  7  inches  during  the  month 
of  March  or  earlier  in  the  season,  would  cause  a  great  flood,  but 
in  the  summer  time,  with  vegetation  at  its  best,  such  a  rainfall 
might  cause  no  increase  in  the  flow  of  a  stream.  It  is  all  taken 
up  by  evaporation  or  by  vegetation  and  is  lost,  so  far  as  stream 
flow  is  concerned. 

As  the  relations  are  traced  later  in  the  season,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  stream  flow  begins  to  increase  as  vegetation  decreases. 
In  November  the  comparative  flow  has  increased  materially,  ana 
in  December  it  is  usually  still  higher. 

Comparative  Hydrogbaphs    op  Variols    Drainage  Areas  on 
THE  Wisconsin  River 

Figures  60  and  61  show  the  comparative  hydrographs  of  the 
drainage  areas  above  Rhinelander,  Jlerrill,  Necedah,  and  Kil- 
bourn  on  the  Wisconsin  River.  The  dischai^es  from  day  to  da> 
on  these  hydrographs  are  expressed  in  cubic  feet  per  second 
per  square  mile  of  drainage  area. 

The  drainage  areas  of  the  upper  river  are  on  the  Archean 
deposits,  and  the  relative  discharges  are  somewhat  higher  than 
on  the  lower  areas  where  there  is  less  surface  storage  and  where 
more  or  less  of  the  rainfall  is  lost  in  seepage  into  the  Potsdam 
sandstone.  The  comparative  rainfalls  on  the  three  lower  areas 
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are  shown  in  Figure  13.  The  hydrographs  of  the  two  upper 
areas  show,  in  a  mnrked  way,  the  effect  of  the  water  power  de- 
velopments on  the  upper  river.  The  Sunday  shutdown  of  these 
jjowers  is  shown  by  the  reduced  flow  which  occurs  on  the  hydro- 
graph  with  great  regularity  each  seven  days.  This  drop  ia 
sometimes  obscured  by  the  concurrence  of  changes  in  flow  due 
to  other  causes. 

Comparative  Hydrographs  of  Different  Bivers 

Figures  62  and  63  show  comparative  hydrographs  of  the 
Menominee,  Peshtigo,  Wisconsin,  and  Chippewa  rivers  for  1907 
and  1908,  at  points  about  in  the  same  latitude.  While  the  rain- 
fall on  these  areas  differs  somewhat,  there  is  a  general  simimlaril^ 
in  the  same  that  results  m  a  corresponding  similarity  of 
flow.  The  geological  and  top<^aphical  conditions  on  these 
areas  are  somewhat  similar,  but  it  is  believed  by  the  writer 
(from  such  examinations  as  he  has  been  able  to  make)  that  the 
Menominee  and  Peshtigo  drainage  areas  contain  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  sand  deposits  which  greatly  adds  to  the  storage  and 
results  in  the  larger  and  more  uniform  flow  shown  by  the 
hydrographs.  These  hydrographs  are  introduced  to  show  the 
value  of  the  comparison  of  various  stream  flows  where  physicaJ 
conditions  are  similar. 


ANNUAL  RELATIONS 

A  study  of  monthly  relations  is  essential  to  a  comprehensive 
understanding  of  stream  flow  variations.  However,  for  a  clear 
understanding  of  some  of  the  more  general  relations  of  rainfall 
and  runoff,  and  of  the  possible  modifying  effect  of  other  factors, 
the  annual  relations  are  important. 

Table  i  gives  the  average  rainfall,  runoff,  and  ratio  between 
runoff  and  rainfall  on  various  drainage  areas  in  the  United 
States.  While  the  increase  of  the  runoff  with  the  rainfall  is 
shown  by  this  table,  it  is  also  evident  that  in  some  eases  other 
factors  have  also  had  an  important  effect. 

Considering  the  rainfall-runoff  relations  of  a  single  stream 
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durJDg  different  years,  the  same  law  is  also  found  in  general 
to  apply  (see  Table  5).  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  even  on 
a  single  drainage  area  an  increase  in  total  rainfall  is  not  always 
followed  by  an  increase  in  the  total  annual  runoff,  for  other 
factors,  such  as  distribution  of  rainfall,  temperature,  vegeta- 
tion, evaporation,  etc.,  may  and  do  have  an  important  modifying 
effect. 

AxNi-.\L   Precipitation  Rlnoff   Relations  of   Varioi's  Wra- 
coNSix  Rivers 

Figure  64  gives  a  graphical  expression  of  the  annual  rela- 
tions of  rainfall-ninoff  on  various  Wisconsin  streams.  Both 
rainfall  and  runoff  are  eKpres.sed  in  inches  in  depth  on  the 
drainage  area  alMve  the  point  where  the  stream  flow  was 
measured.  The  location  of  each  symbol  on  the  diagram  shows 
the  amount  of  rainfall  and  of  runoff,  and  the  resulting  per- 
centage relations  for  a  particular  stream  for  a  particular  year. 

From  this  diagram  it  will  be  noted  that  on  Wisconsin  streams 
the  percentage  of  ninoff  to  rainfall  is  sometimes  as  low  as 
le^-f.  and  sometimes  as  high  as  10'/,.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
rivers  of  the  state  may  he  divided  into  two  groups — one  group, 
which  includes  the  I^Ienominee.  Chippewa,  Flambeau,  Peshtigo, 
and  Wisconsin  (rivers  which  rise  in  the  granitic  highlands  of 
the  state),  averages  alwut  55%  runoff;  the  other  group,  which 
includes  the  Rock,  St,  Croix,  and  Fox  rivers — which  originate 
on  territory  underlaid  by  later  geological  deposits — averages 
about  27%,  The  departure  in  each  group  from  the  average 
conditions  may  he  regarded  as  the  measure  of  the  effect  of 
other  factors  besides  quantity  of  precipitation  in  affecting  runoff. 
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Annual  Pbecipitation-Gagb  Height  Relations  on  Certain 
Wisconsin  Rivers 

The  t^lHtion  between  the  annual  precipitation  and  the  mean 
annual  gage  height  is  shown  by  Figure  65.  On  this  diagram 
the  relation  has  been  shown  by  certain  characters  to  which  the 
corresponding  year  has  been  indicated.  A  different  character 
has  been  used  to  represent  the  periods  1873-1885,  1886-1898, 
and  1890-1909,  in  order  that  any  marked  variation  in  the  re- 
lations would  be  made  apparent.  A  diagonal  line  has  been 
drawn  from  0  through  the  mean  relation  for  the  entire  series 
which  sliows  by  its  inclination  the  mean  ratio  of  precipitation 
to  gage  height.  Two  hea^-y  lines  have  been  drawn  to  mark  the 
extreme  variations  from  the  mean.  It  will  be  noted  that  most 
of  the  points  lie  within  plus  or  minus  15%  of  the  mean  line, 
and  that  the  extreme  conditions  have  been  +25%  and  — ^21%. 
This  diagram  shows  conclusively  that  for  the  last  thirty-seven 
years  the  mean  annual  runoff  on  the  Wiseonsin  River  at  Port- 
age has  varied  directly  with  the  total  quantity  of  precipitation 
within  a  very  limited  range,  and  that  all  other  causes,  including 
distribution  of  precipitation,  temperature,  drainage,  agrienl- 
ural  development,  forest  conditions,  etc.,  have  not  chMiged  this 
relation  usually  more  than  15%  of  the  mean  or  in  one  extreme 
case  255^ .  Figure  66  shows  similar  relations  on  the  Wolf  River 
at  New  London,  Wisconsin. 

Chronological  View  of  Relative  Annual  Precipitation  amd 
Stream  Flow  Relations 

Figure  67  is  a  diagram,  essentially  as  prepared  by  Mr,  W.  C. 
Devereaux,*^  showing  some  of  the  annual  conditions  that  liave 
prevailed  in  the  upper  Wisconsin  valley  for  the  period,  as  far 
a.i  available  data  would  permit.    On  this  diagram  are  shown: 

1.  Annual  rainfall  for  the  fall  period. 

2.  Mean  annual  runoff  at  Portage  1873-1909. 

3.  Extreme  low  water  at  Portage  1873-1909. 

•Monlhl]'  Wvnlhcr  Renew.  1810. 
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4.  Extreme  high  water  at  Portage  1873-1909. 

5.  Approximate  removal  of  the  forests. 

The  Sow  data  on  thia  diagram  are  derived  from  the  same 
source  as  are  the  series  of  hydrographs  shown  in  Figures  77 
to  85  and  Tables  9  and  10.  On  this  diagram  it  will  be  noted 
that  the  change  in  the  average  stage  of  water  follows  closely 
the  change  in  the  annual  rainfall.  In  general,  the  cbaQge  ia 
rainfall  has  been  a  decrease  since  gaginge  were  first  taken  at 
Portage,  and  as  lumbering  operations  have  caused  a  decrease 
in  the  forests,  the  question  might  probably  be  raised  on  the 
basis  of  this  diagram  as  to' whether  the  decrease  in  the  average 
river  stage  has  not  been  due  partially  at  least  to  deforestation. 

A  Study  op  Relative  Precipitation  and  Stream  Plow 
CoNDrrioNS 

The  effect,  if  any,  of  human  agencies  can  be  made  evident 
in  various  ways.  While  lumbering  and  agricultural  improvenient 
were  already  developed  in  1873,  they  have  progressed  to  a 
much  greater  extent  in  the  years  that  have  since  elapsed.  Their 
effect,  therefore,  if  any,  should  be  shown  by  a  change  in  the 
rainfall-mnoff  relations  which  should  be  manifest  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  earlier  and  later  periods.  It  is  often  claimed 
that  on  account  of  these  various  changes  due  to  human  agencies 
that  the  extreme  high  water  is  increasing  and  that  the  low  water 
is  constantly  beeoming  lower,  and  that  the  regularity  of  the 
stream  is  much  less.  We  have  already  seen  timt  these  con- 
ditions of  high,  mean,  and  low  water  are  a  function  of  total 
precipitation  and  of  its  distribution,  and  that  the  mean  annual 
flow  varies,  except  within  narrow  limits,  with  the  total  annual 
precipitation.  As  a  further  study  of  these  annual  relations, 
the  writer  has  prepared  a  diagram  (see  Figure  68)  which  shows: 

1.  The  annual  precipitation  for  each  year,  the  mean  for  the 
period,  and  the  progressive  means  during  the  same  period. 

2.  The  annual  maximum  gage  height,  the  mean  of  the  maxi- 
mnm  annual  gi^e  height  for  the  period,  and  the  corresponding 
progressive  means  of  maximum  gage  heights. 

3.  The  mean  annual  gage  height,  the  mean  of  the  mean  an- 
nual gage  heights  for  the  period,  and  their  progressive  means. 
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4.  The  minimum  annual  gage  heigbt,  the  mean  of  the  an- 
nual gage  heights,  and  their  progressive  means. 

From  this  diagram  it  will  be  noted  that  the  progressive  meuiB 
of  the  mean  annual  gage  height  and  of  the  extreme  low  water, 
which  conditions  of  flow  are. the  result  of  continnous  conditions 
during  the  year,  follow  closely  the  trend  of  the  progressive 
average  of  the  total  annual  rainfall.  The  extreme  high  water 
conditions  on  the  contrary,  being  due  to  immediate  conditions 
favorable  to  such  results,  are  very  irregular  and  do  not  follow  bo 
closely  the  variation  in  annual  rainfall  conditions.  It  is  also  evi- 
dent that  the  relations  during  the  earlier  period  are  not  markedly 
different  from  the  later  period.  Figure  69  is  a  similar  diagram 
for  the  "Wolf  River,  and  Figure  70  for  the  upper  Mississippi 
River,  both  of  which  bear  out  the  same  relations  shown  by  the 
Wisconsin  River  diagram. 

A  Study  op  Precipitation-Gage  Hetoht  Ratios 

Figure  71  is  a  chronological  charting  of  the  departure  of  the 

ratio  of  — ™'""*       for  each  year.    In  this  diagram  the  lower 

Gaee  Height 
ratios  show  the  better  flow  conditions  (see  Table  6).  For  ex- 
ample, the  ratio  of  30  inches  of  rainfall  to  5  feet  or  6  feet  gags 
height  would  be  6  and  5  respectively.  The  ratio  5  here  repre- 
Bents  the  mean  annual  gage  height  of  6  feet  which  conaequ^itly- 
represents  a  higher  flow  than  gage  height  5  and  ratio  6. 
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Table  0— Hainpall  and  GaOk  Hbiohtb  on  the  Wwconsi.v  River  Above 
Portage,  with  RATioa— Depaetuke  and  pRooBEssrvK  Mean. 
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Kainfall. 
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USS;:::::;:::-::::::: 

The  departure  from  the  mean  of  these  ratios  is  plotted  for 
the  period  1873-1910  on  this  diagram,  and  the  progressive  mean 
during  the  period  is  shown  by  the  irregular  heavy  line.  The 
position  of  this  line  below  or  above  the  mean  line  for  the  period 
shows  a  corresponding  better  or  poorer  condition  of  flow.  If 
the  forests  or  other  early  and  normal  conditions  were  favorable 
Rainfall 


to  increased  stream  flow  then  the  - 


ratio  should  be 


Gage  Heitjlit 

smaller  in  the  earlier  years  and  the  line  of  the  progressive  mean 
should  lie  below  the  "mean  line  for  the  period."  If  deforesta- 
tion has  decreased  this  ratio,  then  the  progressive  mean  of  the 
ratio  should  lie  above  the  "mean  for  the  period"  during  the 
later  years.  If  the  forests  or  other  early  normal  conditions 
served  to  regulate  stream  flow  and    in    consequence    of    liie 
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change,  the  regulation  has  been  injuriously  affected,  then  the 
progressive  mean  should  agree  more  closely  with  the  "mean 
for  the  period"  during  the  earlier,  than  during:  the  later  years. 

The  diagram  shows  clearly  that  the  greatest  extreme  in  these 
ratios  took  place  in  the  first  half  of  the  period,  the  poorest  ratio 
being  in  1874  and  the  beat  in  1892.  There  are  no  indications 
that  the  ratios  as  a  whole  were  uniformly  better  during  the 
earlier  years.  The  uniformity  of  flow  during  the  last  fifteen 
years  is  much  greater  than  at  any  time  during  the  twenty-two 
years  preceding.  Similar  diagrams  for  the  Wolf  River  at  New 
London  (Figure  72)  and  for  the  upper  Mississippi  River  at 
Hastings  (Figure  73)  show  that  in  neither  of  these  cases  was 
the  ratio  of  precipitation  to  stream  flow  better  in  the  earlier 
condition  than  at  the  present  time. 

Another  view  of  this  problem  is  shown  in  Figure  74,  Here 
are  shown  the  annual  departures  from  the  mean  for  the  year 
of  the  annual  ratios  of  maximum  to  mean,  and  of  mean  to  mini- 
mum gage  heights  on  the  Wisconsin  "River  at  Portage. 

This  diagram  indicates  that  the  ratios  of  the  flood  peaks  have 
been  slightly  higher  on  the  Wisconsin  River  during  the  later 
years,  but  that  the  low  water  ratio  has  remained  essentially  con- 
stant for  the  entire  period.  Similar  diagrams  for  the  Wolf 
River  (Pig.  75)  and  for  the  upper  Mississippi  River  (Fig.  76), 
show  considerable  variation  in  the  ratio  of  the  high  water  peaks 
and  no  tendency  toward  an  increase.  On  the  Wolf  River,  the 
ratio  of  both  high  and  low  water  conditions  is  now  about  at  the 
average.  On  the  Mississippi  River,  the  ratio  of  high  water  con- 
dition has  been  less  during  the  later  years,  and  the  low  water 
conditions  have  been  more  favorable.  This  may  be  partially 
due  to  the  reservoir  systems  on  the  upper  Alississippi,  yet  the 
conditions  during  the  years  1885-1900,  when  the  reservoir  sys- 
tem was  also  in  use,  do  not  indicate  that  this  is  the  case. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

From  the  preceding  somewhat  detailed  study  of  the  general 
relations  to  runoff  or  stream  flow  conditions  in  Wisconsin,  the 
following  coDclusions  can  be  clearly  drawn 

Relating  to  stream  flow  in  general : 

Ist.  That  in  general  the  quantities  and  variations  of  stream 
flow  are  due  to  a  large  number  of  concomitant  factoiB,  some 
fixed  and  some  variable,  each  having  an  influence  in  proportion 
to  its  own  character  and  intensity  and  the  relative  character 
aad  intenni?  of  every  other  factor.  The  combinations  of  these 
factors  are  so  numerous,  and  differ  so  widely  even  on  a  single 
drainage  area,  that  no  problem  of  flow  can  be  determined  even 
approximately  from  a  consideration  of  the  factors  themselves 
except  by  means  of  a  comparison  with  the  actual  relative  effects 
under  circumstances  more  or  less  similar  to  those  under  investi- 
gation. 

2nd.  That  the  difference  between  the  flows  of  Wisconsin 
streams  having  essentially  the  same  quantity  and  distribution 
of  precipitation,  depends  primarily  on  geological  and  topograph- 
ical conditions,  ineludii^  the  relative  amounts  of  natural  stor- 
age resulting  therefrom. 

3rd.  That  the  mean  annual  stream  flow  on  any  stream,  and 
the  variation  in  the  stream  flow  throughout  the  year,  depend 
mainly  on  the  quantity  and  distribution  of  the  precipitation, 
modified  by  temperature  conditions. 

4th.  That  extreme  floods  are  due  to  the  simultaneous  occur- 
rence of  temperature  and  precipitation  conditions,  favorable  to 
excessive  runoff,  and  that  no  practicable  works  of  man,  such  as 
drainage  works,  reservoirs,  or  reforestation,  can  materially  af- 
fect the  flood  peaks  on  the  larger  Wisconsin  rivers. 

Relating  to  the  regulation  of  stream  flow  by  reservoirs : 

5th.  That  the  ideal  regulation  as  indicated  by  the  Hudson 
River  hydrograph  (Figure  31}  can  never  be  realized  on  Wis- 
consin streams,  and  seldom  be  approximated  except  on  small 
streams  of  exceedingly  limited  area. 

6th.  That  the  topography  of  Wisconsin  is  entirely  unsuited 
10  [319] 
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to  the  construction  of  extensive  reservoir  systems  that  will  ma- 
terially affect  flood  peaks  or  largely  equ^ize  the  high  and  low 
'nater  flow  of  the  larger  streams  of  the  state. 

7th,  That  the  uses  for  which  reservoir  syetems  may  be  con- 
structed are  essentially  antagonistic  and  that  .the  specific  use 
to  which  they  should  be  applied  must  depend  on  the  local  con- 
ditions which  may  modi^  the  relative  values  of  the  services 
which  they  can  fulfill. 

8th.  That  on  many  drainage  areas  of  "Wisconsin  where  water 
powers  have  been  developed,  reservoir  systems,  which  will  ma- 
terially increase  the  low  water  flow  of  the  stream,  are  now 
financially  practicable,  but  that  every  stream  constitutes  a 
problem  in  iteelf  which  needs  independent  study  and  investi- 
gation, and  no  general  conclusion  can  be  safely  drawn  in  re- 
gard to  the  practicability  of  such  reservoir  systems  on  Wiscon- 
sin streams. 

Relating  to  the  effect  of  forests  on  stream  flow : 

9th.  That  if  forests  have  any  effect  on  stream  flow  that  can 
be  assigned  a  practical  value,  such  effects  must  be  manifest  by 
an  actual  change  in  the  conditions  of  flow  when  deforestation 
occurs,  and  that  if  deforestation  is  not  accompanied  by  an 
actual  changg  in  the  stream  conditions,  the  effects  are  entirely 
theoretical  and  practically  valueless. 

10th.  That  in  general  the  deforestation  or  cutting  of  timber  ' 
in  Wisconsin  has  had  no  material  effect,  either  favorable  or 
adverse,  on  the  high  water,  mean  wat«r,  or  low  water  flow  o£ 
the  streams,  or  on  the  regularity  of  such  flow. 

11th.  That  On  the  Wisconsin  River  the  changes  in  the  original 
conditions  due  to  drainage,  deforestation,  etc.,  have  not  affected 
the  mean  and  low  water  flow  but  may  have  slightly  improved 
the  regularity  of  the  ratio  of  precipitation  to  runoff,  and  may 
have  slightly  increased  the  ratio  of  high  water  peak  to  mean 
water;  but  that  such  effects  have  been  insignificant  and  of  no  ma- 
terial advantage  or  disadvantage  to  the  flow  of  the  stream,  and 
that  the  flow  of  the  Wolf  River  and  of  the  Upper  Missisdppi 
River  shows  no  such  changes  in  flood  peaks  or  betterment  in 
regularity. 

12th.  That    while    theoretically    forests    will    decrease    the 
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BmouDt  of  precipitation  reaching  the  earth's  surface — thus  de- 
creasing the  water  supply  of  streams — and,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances may  afford  a  limited  storage  which  may  aid  in  the 
regulation  of  stream  flow,  yet  the  examination  of  the  actual 
flow  of  the  streams  of  "Wisconsin  shows  no  indication  of  such 
effects. 

13th.  That  if  any  effects  on  stream  flow  have  resulted  from 
deforestation  they  have  been  entirely  counteracted  and  ob- 
scured hy  the  drainage  of  marshes,  the  clearing  of  farm  lands, 
the  second  growth  of  timber  and  brush,  or  other  similar  oc- 


14th.  That  so  far  as  all  evidence  examined  is  concerned, 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  planting  of  forests  in  Wiscon- 
sin woiild  in  any  way  add  to  or  take  away  from  the  quantity 
or  regularity  of  stream  flow,  or  decrease  the  flood  heights, 

15th.  That  therefore  the  reforestation  of  the  headwaters  of 
Wisconsin  streams  cannot  he  expected  to  add  to  the  quantity 
or  regularity  of  the  power  which  may  be  developed  on  any 
stream,  or  to  change  or  improve  the  flow  of  the  stream  for  any 
other  useful  purpose. 

Finally : 

16th.  That  the  changes  and  variations  in  the  flow  ratio  in 
Wisconsin  rivers  are  due  to  nndetermined  factors  which  modify 
the  precipitation- runoff  relations  as  similar  indeterminate  fac- 
tors modify  the  amount  and  distribution  of  the  annual  rainfalL 
Such  phenomena  occur  in  cycles  and  are  not  fotmd  to  be  con- 
tinuously favorable  or  unfavorable  to  the  quantity  or  regn- 
larity  of  stream  flow. 

I7th :  That  the  flows  of  Wisconsin  streams  as  shown  by  thdr 
total  annual,  mean  annual,  and  maximum  and  minimum  flom, 
have  neither  increased  or  decreased  during  the  last  thirty-five  or 
forty  years  except  as  such  increase  or  decrease  has  been  caused 
by  the  annual  and  seasonal  variation  in  the  quantity  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  rainfall,  together  with  the  modifying  efEects  of 
the  accompanying  temperature. 
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Note  1 :    The  following  formtila  for  progressive  means  haa 

been  used: 

a  +  4b  +  0c  +  ld+e 
_ =c 

where  c'  is  the  prc^ressive  average  of  the  middle  year  of  the 
group.  As  far  aa  procurable  rainfall  records  of  three  or  morfe 
stations  for  each  area  have  been  averaged  in  plotting  the  pro- 
gressive curves.  The  data  for  Southeastern  New  Ei^Iand,  Up- 
per Ohio  Valley,  and  Middle  Mississippi  Valley  have  been  taken 
from  the  Report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  1896-97. 
The  records  for  the  above  sections  from  1896  to  date,  and  for 
"Wisconsin,  Eastern  South  Carolina,  and  the  Great  Valley,  Cali- 
fornia, have  been  compiled  from  the  Summaries  of  the  Clima- 
tological  Data,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  from  The 
Monthly  Weather  Reviews.  Records  for  the  last  section  have 
been  tabulated  on  pages  159-160.  The  stations  from  which  such 
records  were  procured  are  given  below: 

(A)  Southeastern   New   England— New  Bedford    (1817-1909). 

Boston  (1820-1909).    Providence  (1834-1909). 

(B)  Upper  Ohio  Valley— Marietta  (1830-1909).    Portsmouth 

(1832-1909).     Cincinnati  (1837-1909). 

(C)  Wisconsin— (a)  Fort  Winnebago  (Portage)    (1836-1845). 

Janesville  (1851-1858).    Roekrun   (1861-1868).    Madi- 
son (1869-1909).     (See  Table  7.) 

(b)  Port   Crawford    (Prairie  du  Chien)    (1836-1844). 

Dubuque   (1854-1875).     McGregor   (1876-1890). 
Prairie  du  Chien  (1891-1909). 

(c)  Fort  Howard   (Green  Bay)    (1836-1840).     Embar- 

rass (1864-1866). 

(d)  Port  Snelling  (1837-1857).    St.  Paul  (1859-1909). 

(e)  Milwaukee  (1844-1909). 

(f)  Superior  City   (1860-1866).     Duluth   (1871-1909). 

(D)  Middle  Mississippi  Valley— Muscatine  (1849-1909).    Mon- 

ticello    (1857-1909).     Marengo     (1858-1909).     Peoria 
(1858-1909). 

(E)  Great     Valley,     California  —  Sacramento     (1850-1909). 

Stockton  (1850-1309). 
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(P)  Eastern  South  CaroUna— Charleston  (1738-1765),  (1785- 
1791),  (1807-1811),  (1832-1909). 
Note  2 : — Fig.  4  has  been  produced  from  the  rainfall  tables  in- 
cluded in  Table  7  which  were  prepared  by  Mr.  W,  C.  Derereanz, 
Local  Forecaster  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau,  Milwaukee,  "Wiflconsm. 
The  progressive  means  were  calculated  by  use  of  the  formula 
given  in  Note  1. 
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Table  7.— Annual  PBEciPirATiOK — Continued. 
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APPENDIX  D. 

After  the  preceding  pages  had  gone  to  tie  printer,  the  writer's 
attention  was  called  to  an  article  in  "Engineering  News"  of 
June  23rd,  1910,  by  C.  W.  DurhKiii,  principal  assistant,  U.  S. 
engineer  of  Rock  Island.  The  table  accompanying  Mr.  Dur- 
ham's article  contains  some  important  data  not  included  in  the 
previous  pages,  and  his  article  is  here  reproduced  in  part. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  while  it  is  sometimes  possible,  by  a 
judicious  selection  of  data,  to  sustain  various  conclusions  in  re- 
gard to  tlie  effect  of  forests  on  stream  flow,  yet,  when  practically 
all  of  the  data  concerning  any  one  stream,  is  carefully  considered, 
only  one  conclusion  is  possible.  The  data  offered  by  Mr.  Dur- 
ham is  not  complete,  but  it  nill  be  found  that  the  data  already 
discussed  in  this  bulletin  contain  considenible  matter  that  will 
further  illustrate  his  article,  and  emphasize  his  conclusions. 
(See  especially  the  tables  ami  hydrograplis  in  Appendices  A,  B, 
and  C.) 

Records  op  Deforestation  and  Gage  Heights  fob  the  St. 
Croix  and  Chippewa  Ri\'ers.* 

"The  Chippewa,  which  has  furnished  enormous  quantities  of 
pine  and  other  timber,  has  its  source  near  the  Michigan  boundary 
of  the  state  of  Wisconsin  and  flowing  in  a  southerly  direction 
joins  the  Mississippi  at  Reeds  Landing,  77  miles  below  St.  Paul. 
It  is  267  miles  in  length  with  a  drainage  area  of  9,530  square 
miles,  the  greater  part  of  which,  before  deforestation  began,  was 
covered  with  forest*.  Of  late  years  the  land  from  which  the  tim- 
ber has  been  removed  has  been  rapidly  taken  up  by  settlers  so 
that  there  is  practically  no  second  growth. 

"As  regards  the  Chippewa,  extraordinary  overflows  or  floods 
occurred  in  1838,  '47,  *55,  '58,  '66,  '80  and  '84,  but  since  1884 
thei-e  has  been  no  memorable  flood.  It  will  be  noted  that  these 
floods  took  place  before  or  during  the  comparative  infancy  of 

•Engineering  News,  June  23,  ISll.  Charles  W.  Durham,  Prln.  Asst. 
U.  S.  Engineer. 
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deforestatioD.  The  flocd  of  ldS4,  the  latest  of  those  meDtioned 
(26  ft.  at  Chippewa  Falls,  27  feet  at  Eau  Claire)  was  productive 
of  great  damage  and  attributable  to  an  unusually  great  rainfall 
over  a  comparatively  small  area,  in  eombinatioD  with  the  break- 
ing of  two  reservoirs  containing  together  900,000,000  cu.  ft.  of 
water,  but  even  this  great  quantity  of  water  was  productive  of 
only  an  oi-dinary  high-water  stage  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

"The  St.  Croix  alao  rises  near  the  Michigan  boundary  and 
Sows  in  a  direction  parallel  to  that  of  the  Chippewa.  It  empties 
into  the  MiBsisaippi  at  Preseott,  about  30  miles  below  St.  Paul. 
■It  is  168  miles  long  and  its  drainage  area  of  7,146  sq.  mi.  was 
once  well-nigh  covered  with  forest  growth.  These  lands  were 
formerly  thought  to  be  barren  and  worthless,  but  since  deforesta- 
tion settlers  are  rapidly  coming  in  and  taking  up  for  cultivation 
the  former  sites  of  pine  forests. 

"The  highest  floods  recorded  at  Stillwater,  23  miles  up  the 
St.  Croii,  were  19.7  ft.  in  1850,  16.9  ft.  in  1880  and  17.8  ft.  in 
1881. 

"Setting  aside  for  the  present  the  consideration  of  the  precip- 
itation of  summer  rain  and  winter  enow,  which  governs  in  no 
small  degree  the  extent  and  duration  of  floods  and  low  waters, 
it  is  found  necessary  on  account  of  lack  of  sufficient  records  of 
precipitation,  except  in  late  years,  to  use  the  river-gage  records 
in  forming  our  opinion  as  to  both  floods  and  droughts,  and  it  wa> 
further  thought  best  to  use  the  records  taken  at  or  near  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers,  as  being  less  affected  by  logging  dams  and 
reservoirs  than  points  at  a  distance  up  the  streams.  For  this  rea- 
son gage  records  for  the  St.  Croix  used  in  the  following  table  are 
taken  at  Preseott,  supplemented  by  those  at  Hastings,  three  miles 
above  on  the  ilississippi,  and  for  the  Chippewa  at  Reeds  Land- 
ing, and  Winona,  S8  miles  below,  which  gages  in  both  cases  have 
always  been  in  close  accord  especially  at  low  stages 

"In  Table  17  deforestation  begins  with  118  sq.  mi.  in  1875  and 
increases  to  a  total  of  6,306  sq.  mi.  at  the  close  of  1901).  which 
is  37.8%  of  the  combined  drainage  areas  (16,676  sq.  mi.)  of  the 
two  streams.  While  this  mileage  of  deforestation  is  incomplete, 
as  not  including  the  ravages  of  former  years  by  lumbermen  and 
the  smaller  destruction  by  farmers,  it  affords  a  good  idea  of  the 
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i  extent  to  which  such  deforestation  has  been  carried, 
and  it  will  lie  noted  that  the  very  highest  flooda  took  place  be- 
fore deforestation  had  made  much  progress,  due  attention  being 
given  t«  eases  previously  cited,  especially  in  regard  to  the  Chip- 
pewa. 

"The  quantity  of  logs  cut  on  the  St.  Croix  and  the  Chippewa 
has  Iteen  ascertained  from  year  to  year  by  the  "Northwefitem 
Lumberman."  In  this  arficlethe  cut  on  the  drainage  areas  of 
the  two  rivers  has  also  been  combined.  The  cutting  and  rafting 
of  logs  had  been  going  on  for  many  years  prior  to  1875,  the 
year  of  our  first  record,  but  not  on  so  large  a  scale  as  sub- 
seiiuently, 

"For  the  past  few  years  the  log  cut  has  been  chiefly  on  the 
npper  %tis.sissippi,  above  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  as  the  pineries 
of  the  St,  Croi-x,  Chippewa,  Black  and  Wisconsm  were  practi- 
cally exhausted  some  years  ago.  The  average  cut  is  estimated  at 
7,000  ft.  to  the  acre,  as  ascertained  from  lumbennen  most  famil- 
iar with  log  cutting,  and  with  this  unit  the  mileage  of  deforesta- 
tion as  given  in  Table  17  was  calculated. 

■■The  low  stages  at  Preseott  in  1894  and  1895  were  prevalent 
nn  the  Mississippi  river  and  its  tributaries  above  the  mouth  of 
the  llissouri  and  were  due  to  the  .=mall  precipitation  in  the  sum- 
mer months. 

"High  water  (over  12  ft.)  at  the  mouths  of  the  St.  Croix  and 
Chippewa,  occurred,  as  shown  in  Table  I,  but  none  of  the  high 
waters,  except  tho.«e  of  1880, 1881  and  1897  in  the  St.  Croix,  and 
1880  in  the  Chippewa,  are  to  be  considered  as  floods,  the  remain- 
der being  good  navigation  stages  only  and  not  detrimental  in 
any  way.  It  is  to  be  noted,  also,  that  when  such  good  stages 
occur,  the  low  water  periods  of  the  same  year  are  generally 
higher  than  mean  low  wafer,  which  may  he  put  at  1.5  ft. 

"The  big  floods  in  the  St.  Croix  and  Chippewa,  except  that 
of  1897  in  the  St.  Croix,  occurred  before  deforestation  was  much 
advanced,  and  if  we  consider  the  floods  of  the  St.  Croix  and 
Chippewa  in  early  years,  the  influence  of  deforestation,  if  any,  on 
f!oni|s  I'fuuiot  lie  I'oiisidci-ed  as  <letninental  on  these  streams. 

"As  refrards  low-water  (stifles  below  1.5  being  so  considered) 

the  dodnctinns  from  Table  I  are  not  so  obvious,  but  it  is  noted 
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that  in  the  16  years  from  1878  to  1893  inclusive,  the  stage  fell 
below  mean  low  water  12  times,  and  from  1894  to  1909  incluaive, 
only  6  times.    *    •    • 

"Jly  conclusions  are  that  the  destruction  of  the  pine  forests 
in  "Wisconsin  has  had  no  effect  whatever  in  creating  or  increasing 
floods  and  droughts  in  tributary  streams  or  in  the  upper  Mia- 
sisfiippi,  inasmuch  aa  these  features  are  controlled  by  precipi- 
tation, which  lias  not  increased  or  decreased  to  any  marked  ex- 
tent, at  least  not  during  the  periods  of  accurate  observations 
made  by  the  Weather  Bureau,  The  high  waters  are  not  higher 
nor  the  low  waters  lower  than  formerly,  nor  are  they  of  greater 
frequency  and  duration,  and  the  tendency  appears  to  be  of  late 
years  favorable  to  navigation  in  both  respects." 
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Tablb  17. — Sboving  bt  Ybarb  for  thb  St.  Ctcorx  &kd  Cbippbwa,  tbk 
Loo  Cot,  thb  Arbas  of  Deporbstatiok,  thb  Hiohbbt  ard  Lowist 
Open  River  Watebb  and  the  Pbrcentase  of  DEroRESTATioN. 
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SOMH  ALLOYS  01-  CALCIUM 


INTRODUCTION 


L'nfil  recently  calcium  has  been  a  metal  of  high  cost  and  great 
rarity  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  separating  it  from  1(8 
compounds.  Through  improvements  in  electrolytic  reduction 
methods  it  has  become  of  moderate  price  and  may  now  be  class- 
ed amoung  the  technically  available  metals.  It  is  as  yet  a  mat- 
ter of  speculation  as  to  what  uses  it  may  serve,  and  it  is  natural, 
therefore,  that  there  should  he  some  general  interest  in  a  study 
of  alloys  containing  celcium  as  an  ingredient. 

A  reviuw  of  tiie  litt'iature  shows  that  some  alloys  of  calcium 
have  been  made.  Three  general  methods  have  been  employed. 
First  lime  was  heated  with  metal  to  be  alloyed  in  the  pres- 
ence of  metallic  sodium.  Second,  calcium  carbide  and  an  oxide 
of  the  metal  were  heated  together,  and  third,  fused  calcium 
choloride  was  eleetrolyzed,  using  the  metal  to  be  alloyed  as 
cathode. 

METHODS  USED 

In  this  investigation  which  was  carried  out  in  the  chemical 
engineering  laboratories  of  the  University  of  "Wisconsin,  the 
alloys  were  made  by  adding  metallic  calcium  to  the  molten 
metal,  the  calcium  being  added  in  smaU  pieces.  This  slow  addi- 
tion tends  to  moderate  the  violence  of  the  reaction  which  oceun 
where  the  two  metals  have  reached  the  necessary  temperature. 
In  some  cases,  even  when  a  small  quantity  of  calcium  (one  or 
two  grams)  was  added,  the  violence  of  the  reaction  forced  some 
of  the  molten  metal  from  the  crucible, 
[371] 
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Crucibles  made  from  Acheson  graphite  were  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  these  alloys,  an  electric  furnace  of  granular  re- 
Histor  type  being  used  to  furnish  the  necessary  heat. 

Preliminary  experiments  were  made  to  determine  some  of  the 
characteristic  changes  produced  by  the  addition  of  calcium  to 
pure  metals.  In  each  ease  there  was  found  to  be  a  decrease  in 
the  tensile  strength  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  brittle- 
ness  of  the  alloys  produced.  A  further  increase  in  the  calcium 
content  in  some  cases  produced  an  alloy  which  could  be  pulver- 
ized easily. 

ALLOYS  OP  CALCIUM  WITH  ALUMINUM,  MAGNESIUM 
AND  SILICON 

Since  calcium  is  a  strong  reducing  agent  is  was  thought  that 
a  considerable  number  of  binary  and  ternary  alloys  could  be 
made  which  would  be  of  value  as  reducing  agents.  This  sug- 
gested a  study  of  the  alloys  of  calcium  with  aluminum,  magne- 
sium and  silicon. 

Several  alloys  of  calcium-aluminum  and  calciura-aluminum- 
silicou  were  made.  The  metals  were  melted  in  a  graphite  cru- 
cible containing  sufficient  calcium  chloride  to  cover  the  molten 
alloy.  The  metals  were  added  in  this  order ;  aluminum,  magne- 
sium, calcium.  In  the  case  of  alloys  containing  silicon  it  was 
found  advantageous  to  add  the  silicon  to  the  binary  alloys  of 
aluminum -calcium  or  of  aluminum- magnesium  as  the  solubility 
of  this  element  was  greater  in  these  combinations  than  in  the 
aluminum  alone.  In  each  ease  there  was  an  evolution  of  heat 
when  the  alloy  was  formed,  and  in  some  cases  the  reaction  was 
sufficiently  violent  to  force  a  porticm  of  the  molten  metal  from 
the   crucible. 

The  violence  of  the  reaction  was  diminished  to  a  considerable 
degree  by  inoculating  the  molten  metal  with  a  small  quantity  of 
metalHc  calicum  after  which  larger  quantities  of  calcium  could 
1je  added  without  losing  any  portion  of  the  chai^.  The  result- 
ing alloy  "Was  stirred  thoroughly  by  means  of  a  graphite  rod  and 
when  sufficiently  fluid  was  poured  into  an  iron  mould.  This 
method  of  operation  tended  to  keep  the  alloy  uniform  in  c<Mn- 
position. 
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A  series  of  calcium-aluininum  alloys  was  made  to  ascertain 
how  much  calcium  at  one  end  of  the  series  would  make  alumin- 
um brittle  and  how  much  aluminum  at  the  other  end  of  the 
series  would  make  calcium  brittle.  It  was  noticed  that  the 
point  of  brittleness  sufficient  to  enable  the  alloys  to  be  pulver- 
ised in  a  disc  grinder  lay  between  20  and  25  per  cent  cal- 
cium. The  alloy  (>ontaining  20  per  cent  calcium  was  somewhat 
malleable  and  could  not  be  pulverized  in  a  disc  grinder.  An 
alloy  containing  80  per  cent  calcium  could  be  pulverised  with- 
out difficulty. 

Several  alloys  of  ealcium-aluminum-Bilicon  and  ealeium-mag- 
nesium-silicon  were  made.  All  of  these  alloys  containing  25  per 
cent  calcium,  or  its  equivalent  of  calcium  and  magnesium,  or  of 
magnesium  alone  could  be  pulverized  in  a  disc  grinder. 

The  binary  alloys  of  calcium  and  aluminum  containing  the 
lower  percentages  of  calcium  were  made  without  any  special  pre- 
caution being  taken  to  prevent  oxidation.  As  the  percentage  of 
calcium  increased  the  tendency  to  oxidize  increased  to  such  an 
extent,  that  even  «ith  a  protective  layer  of  calcium  chloride,  it 
seemed  impossible  to  prepare  in  an  open  crucible  an  alloy  con- 
taining more  than  So  per  cent  calcium.  The  alloys  containing 
the  higher  percentages  of  calcium  and  magnesium  were  difficult 
to  prepare  on  account  of  the  low  specific  gravity  of  the  result- 
ing product.  This  rendered  calcium -chloride  too  heavy  to  be 
used  as  a  protective  covering.  No  suitable  protective  material 
was  secured  for  these  lighter  alloys. 

Chemical  Properties 

All  of  these  alloys  containing  more  than  5  per  cent  calcium 
decomposed  water.  The  quantity  of  hydrogen  increased  with 
the  increase  in  the  calcium  content  of  the  alloy.  In  dilute  hy- 
drochloric acid  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  was  more  rapid,  and 
with  alloys  containing  silicon,  a  spontaneou-sly  inflammable 
silicon  hydride,  gas  was  liberated. 

The  stability  of  some  of  these  alloys  in  air  was  noteworthy. 
Pieces  of  various  alloys  weighing  about  5  grams  were  placed  on 
an  exposure  board  and  subjected  to  the  atmosphere  of  tlie  lab- 
oratory.    At  the  end  of  four  weeks  it  was  observed  that  the 
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alloys  which  contained  the  highest  percentages  of  calcium  and 
silicon,  were  disintegrating,  while  those  alloys  of  the  lower  per- 
centages of  calcium  had  become  coated  with  a  layer  of  oxide 
which  prevented  further  oxidation. 

The  time  required  to  melt  and  pour  a  charge  of  about  ono 
pound  of  the  alloys  varied  from  five  to  twenty  minutes,  depend- 
'ng  upon  whether  the  furnace  was  hot  or  cold  when  the  chaise 
was  put  in,  and  also  upon  the  calcium  added  as  the  heat  gener- 
ated was  such  as  lo  assist  materially  in  securing  the  necessary 
temperature.  From  two  to  five  kilowatt  hours  were  used  for 
heating  purposes. 

I'SE  IN  GOLDSCHMIDT  PROCESS 

Since  so  many  of  the  alloys  of  calcium,  aluminum,  magnesium 
and  silicon  could  be  pulverized  to  any  degree  of  fineness,  and 
since  several  of  these  alloys  could  be  stored  for  considerable 
time  without  serious  deterioration,  it  was  thought  that  these 
might  he  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  aluminum  used  in  the 
Goldschmidt  process.  This  consists  in  the  reduction  of  a  metal- 
lie  oxide  by  pulverized  aluminum.  An  excess  of  this  oxide  to 
be  reduced  is  mixed  with  powdered  aluminum  to  prevent  the  for- 
mation of  an  alloy  composed  of  the  reduced  metal  and  the  re- 
ducing agent.  The  charge  is  placed  in  a  suitable  container  and 
ignited  by  a  ma^esium  ribbon  fuse. 

The  success  of  the  Goldschmidt  reaction  depends  upon  the 
heat  liberated  during  the  formation  of  alumina.  The  total  heat 
liberated  depends  upon  the  differences  of  the  heats  of  formation 
of  the  metallic  oxides  which  are  to  be  reduced  and  of  the 
alumina  formed  in  the  reaction.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  it 
is  impo.ssible  to  reduce  by  the  Goldschmidt  process  those  oxides 
which  have  a  heat  of  formation  greater  than  alumina,  unless 
heat  is  supplied  from  an  exterior  source. 

The  values  given  by  the  various  experimenters  for  the  heat  of 
formation  of  alumina,  lima  and  magnesia  differ  considerably, 
as  shown  by  the  date  gathered  from  various  sources. 


.  3  Al+30  =  A1,0,  +  380939calories.    Stmuss:   Minet.  Produciioi 
of  Aluminum,  page  2011. 
2  Al  +  30^  Al.O,  +  :130200  calories,     Thomsen  (I..  &  B.). 
2  Al  +  30  =  Al.O,  +  392810  calories.     Ilii'-hards  (K.  A  M.  I-  6-3). 
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II.   Wg +  0  -  MgO  +  l-tSDOOcalorms      Siraviss      Miiitr      IVoduction   of 
Aluminum    page  J09 
llg  +  O  =  TAitO  +  143300  CJilorics      Ileketoff 
Mfe'  +  O  =  Mfc'O  +  U3400  calones      E  A, 'i    I  0  > 

111.  Ca4-0  =  CB<)4-  151000  calones  Gunt/   atiU    Hes-,i !     0.  It.  1905, 

\o1    140  pages  aGi  mi 

U»  +  O  =  CaO  4-  i;il;i00  calories  Thoms.ii  (I     i  li  ) 

Ca  +  O  =  CaO  +  145000  calorics  Molssaii 

€«  +  O  =  CaO  +  18164y  calorie!,  SIraiisa  Proiluttion  of  Alumi- 
num   pa„'e  JOS) 

Ca  +  C>  =  Cai)  -f  I:^0000  calories  Thomst  i  (!>  .\.  H  1 

Guntz  used  pure  calcium  and  formed  pure  compounds  from 
which  he  determined  the  heats  of  solution.  This  necessitated 
several  corrections.  Porerand  made  pure  CaO  from  Ca  {0H)( 
and  med  this  product  in  his  detcrminatiou.  His  value  agrees 
with  that  of  Guntz.  {C.  E.  1908,  Vol.  146,  pages  217  and  220). 
Moissau's  value  was  determined  from  the  heat  of  ccHubustion  of 
metallic  calcium  and  is  therefore  less  liable  to  error  than  the 
■values  detennined  by  indirect  methods. 

Fioin  the  above  table  it  v.^ill  be  seen  that  the  average  value  for 
the  heat  of  combustion  of  magnesium  is  1-15000  calories,  of  eal- 
•c-ium  137000  calories  and  of  aluminum  129000  calories;  hence 
from  the  theory  of  the  greatest  heat  evolution,  magnesium  should 
reduce  lime  and  alumina,  and  calcium  should  reduce  alumina,  but 
not  magnpsia.  Aluminum  should  reduce  neither  lime  nor  mag- 
nesia. However,  Goldaehmidt  has  succeeded  in  reducing  lime  by 
aluminum  (Jlinet,  Production  of  Aluminum,  page  209),  and  Per- 
kin  has  reduced  alumina  by  calcium.  Weston  and  Ellis  {Trans. 
Faraday  Society.  190S)  have  shown  that  aluminum  powder  will 
reduce  lime  at  high  temperatures  and  that  the  reaction 

2  .\l  +  3Can  ^'*-^:)  Ca  +  Al,Oi' 
is  reversible.     This  leaves  the  question  of  the  relative  reducing 
powers  of  calcium  and  aluminum  in  doubt.     It  haa  been  shown 
conclusively,  however,  that  magnesium'  will  reduce  alumina  and 
lime  vigorously  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

Ill  view  of  the  relative  reducing  powers  of  these  three  metals 
the  preparation  of  binary  and  ternary  alloys  of  calcium,  magnc- 
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siiitn  and  aluniiouni  was  undertakf^n  with  the  hope  of  obtaining 
reducing  ageutt!  which  would  have  a  higher  heat  of  oxidation  per 
unit  of  oxygen  than  has  aluminum,  and  whose  mixed  oxides  would 
form  a  slag  more  fusible  than  alumina.  It  was  also  thought  that 
there  would  be  a  decided  advantage,  so  far  as  the  fluidity  of  the 
slag  WHR  eouccrned.  in  having  the  particles  of  the  different  oxides 
produced  in  intimate  contact.  This  would  be  the  case  to  a  much 
grenter  degree  when  the  metals  are  alloyed,  than  when  the  oxides 
are  f()nned  from  isolated  particles  of  each  metal  in  a  mechanical 
mixture. 

Twenty-three  alloys  of  calcium  with  one.  two  or  all  three  ele- 
ments, aluminum,  magnesium  and  silicon,  were  prepared.  Their 
(•omp'>siti<m  is  shown  in  the  following  table. 


No,  of 
Alloy. 

Formula. 

Alumi- 

Calcium. 

iiesium. 

Silicon. 

J 

75. 
74.5 
45, 

25. 
25.5 
55. 
30. 

70. 
40. 
54.5 
20. 

UO. 

45.5 
30. 
42. 
43.8 
34.8 
15.8 
51. e 
0.4 
10. 
10. 

12. e 

20. 
12.5 

72.8 

SO, 

28.4 

30.7 

33.5 

41.4 

n.4 

»3.8 

S)0. 

84. 

07.1 

80. 

80. 

27.2 

60. 

85. 

45. 

«0. 

40, 

24.3 

26.3 
41.7 
0.4 

;!i. 

Aictfe::::::::: 

U 

AUCaMeSi, 

AHJH.Mg 

33.8 

0. 

7.5 

40. 

33 

20. 

35. 

40. 
25. 

54.1 

40%  Al-t-OOCaSi, 
AI.Ca.Mg, 

21. Q 

The  percentage  eomi)ositioii  given  in  the  above  table  was  cal- 
culated from  the  amounts  of  the  constituents  originally  weighed 
out,  ami  is  subject  to  errors  of  from  2  to  3  per  cent,  as  the  balance 
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used  was  for  ruui^h  weighing  ODty,  and  as  there  was  a  variable 
amount  of  etU<-ium  c-hloride  adhering  to  the  sticks  of  calcium, 
determinations  of  calcium  in  two  alloys  containing  a  high  percen- 
tage of  this  metal  showed  the  errors  to  be  within  the  limits  men- 
tioned. 

Attempts  were  made  to  fetluce  the  compounds  MoO,.  MoS,, 
WO,.  SiO,.  Fe.,0,.  Mn^O..  TiO,  and  mixtures  of  SiO,  with  MnO,, 
of  TiO,  with  MnO,  and  of  TiO,  with  Pe,0,.  The  alloj-s  em- 
ployed in  these  reduetion.s  jwere  Nos.  8.  11,  14  and  15. 

The  first  experiment  was  an  attempt  to  reduce  MoOa  by  alloy 
No.  S.  The  oxide  was  the  usual  fine  powder  of  commerce  and  the 
alloy  a  mixture  of  all  »izes  that  would  pass  a  twenty -mesh  sieve. 
The  reaction  was  very  rapid,  and  was  accompanied  by  the  pro- 
je<-tion  of  melted  material,  tlame  and  much  smoke.  At  the  end 
of  the  reaction  the  crucible  was  nearly  empty,  and  contained  no 
metal.  Thinking  that  the  sudden  expansion  of  air  contained  be- 
tween the  particles  of  the  chai^re  might  be  responsible  for  much 
of  the  loss  of  material,  the  experiment  was  repeated  In  a  vacuum 
c.vlinder  constnicted  from  a  piece  of  eight-inch  steam  pipe.  Less 
material  was  projected  than  before,  but  the  loss  was  still  great. 
Forty  ^ams  of  well-fused  molybdenum  were  obtained. 

Several  other  experiments  were  tried  in  vacuo.  SiO^  was  only 
partiall.v  reduced,  yielding  a  bnvwn  pnxluct  resembling  silicon 
monoxide  in  appearance.  A  mixtiu^  of  MnOj  and  SiOj,  reduced 
by  alley  \o.  11  (AlCaMp)  gave  an  excellent  ingot  of  Riltcon-man- 
ganese.  well  separated  from  the  slag.  The  yield  was  only  22  per 
cent,  of  the  theoretical,  probably  due  to  the  large  amount  of  ma- 
terial pro,ie<'ted  from  the  crucible.  In  order  to  reduce  the  ve- 
locity of  reaction,  pulverized  tluor  spar  and  lime  were  added  to 
several  cliarges,  ■with  a  slight  improvement  in  the  yield  of  metal 
After  eight  trials  in  the  vacuum  cylinder,  experiments  under  at- 
mospheric jiressure  were  resumed. 

Reduction  of  a  mixture  of  MnO,  and  TiO.  by  No.  15 
(AICa„Mg;),  in  pieces  one-fourth  to  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in 
length,  wa«  violent,  with  much  Hame  and  smoke,  and  the  projec- 
tion of  some  slug.  Only  a  few  globules  of  metal  were  obtained. 
■  Other  reactions  were  trietl  with  ((uite  similar  results.     The  only 
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alloy  that  gave  quiet  reactions  was  No.  14  (Al^CaSIgSij).  Thia 
acted  mwrh  like  aluminum  itself. 

To  control  the  violence  of  the  reactiou  the  charges  were  fireil 
in  a  elost^  steel  cylinder  designed  to  witlistand  a  pressure  of 
10,0(10  pounds  per  square  inch.  A  lining  of  magnesia  was  placed 
n'ithiii  the  cylinder  and  the  remaining  space  was  completely  filled 
with  the  (.'hai^e  which  was  ignited  by  means  of  an  alupiinum  fuse 
wire,  Witli  this  apparatus  several  difficult  reductions  were  car- 
ried out.  Mixtures  of  the  alloys  with  molybdenite  in  theoretical 
proportionn  failed  to  react,  but  on  adding  a  large  excess  of  the  al- 
loy and  enough  calcium  peroxide  to  oxidize  it,  an  ingot  of  well 
fused  metal  was  obtained. 

The  most  difficult  reduction  carried  out  in  the  closed  steel 
cylinder  was  thi't  of  rutile.  Dy  means  of  the  calcium  peroxide 
methi  d"  mentioned  alxive.  a  single  button  weighing  fifteen  grams 
and  several  smaller  globules  of  metal  were  secured.  The  metal 
obtained  was  hard  but  not  sufficiently  so  to  scratch  glass.  It  was 
not  in  the  least  malleable  and  was  broken  by  severe  poundiog 
with  a  hammer.  In  appearance  it  resembled  freshly  broken 
Goldsclimidt  miMiganesi>. 

Several  attempts  to  produce  fused  tungsten  by  the  reduction 
of  AVO,  with  different  alloys  failed.  Since  the  heat  of  reaction 
was  not  sufficient  to  produce  this  result,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
pre-heat  the  chaise  in  order  to  secure  the  desired  temperature. 
For  this  purpose  tlie  charge  containing  WO^  and  the  alloy  in  the 
necessary  proportions  was  placed  in  a  magnesia  crucible  four 
inches  in  diameter  and  six  inches  in  depth.  This  crucible 
containing  the  charge  was  imbedded  in  a  layer  of  thermit 
(2  Al  +  i'^e^Oj)  three  inches  in  thickness  which  in  turn  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  layer  of  magnesia  one  inch  in  thickness.  The  mag- 
nesia and  the  Fe^Oj  were  dried  at  400°C  in  order  to  remove  mois- 
ture. The  thermit  was  ignited  by  a  magnesium  ribbon,  and  when 
the  heat  produced  by  this  reaction  was  sufficiently  great  it  ignited 
the  charge  in  the  magnesia  cn;cible.  The  resulting  temperature 
within  the  magnesia  crucible  was  much  higher,  but  was  not  suf- 
ficiently high  to  produce  fused  metal.     An  ■attempt  to  increase 

■Bull,   or  Univ.  uf  Wisconsin.  No.  H5,  page  313, 
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the  temperature  pr(xlucetl  in  this  reaction  by  pre-heating  the 
(hermit  failed  to  produce  the  desired  temperature. 

The  following  table  gives  a  list  of  the  more  difficult  reductions 
carried  out  bv  means  of  these  alloys  r 


MiiO, .. 
MnO,  , . 

MoS,  .. 
WOj... 

SKI,  ... 
Mn.O,  . 
Mn,0,  . 
Fe.O... 
Fe,0,.. 
Tilt,.... 


;  58  grains  Tused  metal... 
:  08  grams  TuseU  metal... 
,  31  grams  fused  metal... 

Finely  divided  metal  . . . 

Amorphous  silicon 

5!)  i^rams  fused  melat... 

j)l  grams  fused  metal... 

143  prams  fused  melal. , 

14H  grams  fused  mclal.. 

50 grams  fused  metal... 


The  cause  of  the  violent  nature  of  the  reactions  with  these  al- 
loys, whether  carried  out  in  vacuo  or  in  a,ir,  whether  the  reducing 
Agents  were  coarsely  or  finely  pulverized,  was  puzzling.  The  fol- 
lowing explanation  is  offered:  "When  all  the  products  of  a  reaction 
are  non-volatile,  and  when  no  gases  are  present,  it  would  seem 
that  mere  rapidity  of  reaction  wou'd  not  account  for  the  ejection 
of  one-half  the  charge  from  the  crucible.  If  tlie  cause  does  not 
lie  in  the  volatile  nature  of  the  products  formed  it  must  be  sought 
in  the  original  charge.  This  ry"?5sive  violence  is  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  metallic  calcium.  This  metal  boils  between  1290°-1300°  * 
and  the  expuLsitm  of  the  material  is  no  doubt  due  to  this  particu- 
lar ph^'.sical  characteristic  of  the  metal  in  question. 

-An  attempt  was  made  to  avoid  the  vaporization  of  calcium. 
Since  "alcium  silicide  is  a  product  formed  at  high  temperatures 
it  should  be  stable  at  the  temperatures  reached  in  these  reduc- 
tions. Therefore,  it  should  follow  that  if  the  calcium  and  silicon 
are  added  in  the  proportion  to  form  calcium  silicide,  none  of  the 
calcium  should  be  volatilized  until  the  silicide  is  decomposed 
through  the  agency  of  oxidation.  "When  the  silicide  is  thus  de- 
composed it  is  evident  that  the  calcium  would  be  oxidized  to  lime 
without  vaporization. 
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Two  alloys  containiDg  calcium  and  silicon  in  the  proportions 
to  fonn  calcium  silicide  were  made  to  test  this  theorj-.  When 
Fe^iO,  is  i"educed  with  either  of  thtsw;  alloys  the  reaction  is  gentle. 
N'o  material  is  projected  from  the  crucible.  The  presence  of  the 
silicon  in  these  alloys,  whether  combined  or  free,  would  greatly 
reduce  the  temperature  obtained.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
the  decrease  in  violence  is  due  to  a  reduction  of  temperature,  yet 
the  fact  that  the  temperature  is  high  enough  to  make  the  iron 
sufficiently  fluid  shows  that  there  is  little,  if  any,  reduction  of 
lempcrature. 
Conclusions. 

(1 )  The  alloj's  of  this  series  containing  up  to  seventy-five  per 

cent  calcium  can  be  prepared  without  much  difficulty. 

(2)  Alloys  contaiuing  twenty-five  per  CMit  or  more  of  calcium 

or  magnesium  ean  be  pulverized. 

(3)  Violence  of  reaction  is  due  to  the  calcium  content  of  these 

alloys. 


calcii;m-zi\c  alloys 

A  study  of  the  alloys  of  calcium  and  zinc  was  next  undertaken. 
A  review  of  .the  literature  shows  that  several  members  of  this 
series  have  been  made.  The  general  method  employed  was  that 
used  by  Caron  ^  and  Tanigi."  This  consisted  in  heating  calcium 
chloride  with  metallic  sodium  in  the  presence  of  metallic  zinc. 
Donski '  has  succeeded  in  making  several  of  the  alloys  of  this 
series  by  heating  the  two  metals  together  in  evacuated  tubes  or  in 
neutral  gases. 

The  alloys  of  this  investigation  were  made  by  adding  the  metal- 
lic calcium  to  a  bath  of  molten  zinc,  which  has  been  heated  in  a 
graphite  crucible.  Several  attempts  to  add  metallic  calcium  to 
the  molten  zinc  resulted  in  the  loss  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  charge,  owing  to  the  violence  of  the  resulting  reaction.  This 
loss  of  material  was  avoided  by  adding  the  calcium  to  the  zinc 
as  soon  as  the  latter  was  melted.     With  this  method  of  work  the 

•UeblK's  Ann.  Vol.  116.  3GE. 
•Bull.  Sac.  Chlmle.     Vol.  Z4,  iSd. 
'Z«lt.  t.   Anorg.   Chem.     Vol.    57.   ISC. 
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two  inetab  were  heated  in  contact  so  that  the  alloy  could  be 
fornied  at  a  U>wer  temperature  and  thus  the  violence  of  the  re- 
action could  be  greatly  reduced. 

Properties 

The  hartliiess  of  this  series  of  alloys  increased  up  to  6  per  cent 
calcium.  Be.vond  this  percentage  the  alloys  increased  in  brittle- 
nesa  to  such  an  extent  that  several  fell  to  pieces  before  they  were 
removed  from  the  mould.  Several  attempts  to  form  solid  bars 
of  alloys  containing  12  per  cent  to  14  per  cent  failed.  Beyond 
this  point,  although  the  alloys  were  brittle,  they  could  be  formed 
into  bars  without  much  trouble. 

Several  of  this  series  of  alloys  were  stable  in  air.  Those  al- 
loys which  contained  less  than  10  per  cent  calcium  did  not  oxidize 
to  any  appreciable  extent  upon  being  exposed  to  the  atmosphere 
of  the  laboratory'  for  two  weeks.  Beyond  this  point  the  rate  of 
oxidation  increased  to  .such  an  extent  that  the  alloy  containing 
22  per  cent  calcium  disintegrated  in  a  few  days.  Between  22 
and  ;J5  per  cent  calcium  the  stability  of  the  alloys  increased  so 
that  those  containing  from  28  to  ■iH  [>er  cent  were  equally  stable 
with  those  containing  from  12  to  14.  Beyond  40  per  cent  the  dis- 
integration was  quite  rapid. 

The  color  and  fracture  of  the  alloys  belonging  to  this  series 
changed  gradually  from  those  characteristic  of  zinc  to  those  char- 
acteristic of  calcium.  The  combinations  containing  the  smaller 
percentages  of  calcium  lost  the  characteriBtic  crystalline  structure 
of  zinc  and  assumed  a  very  smooth  even  structure  instead.  No 
trace  of  the  typical  zinc  cr>-stallization  was  in  evidence.  A 
change  of  color  accompanied  this  change  in  crystalline  formation. 
The  alloys  cnataiDing  from  3  to  8  per  cent  calcium  were  Mlver- 
white  metals  which  did  not  tarnish  even  after  six  months'  ex- 
posure to  the  atmosphere  of  the  laboratory.  Beyond  8  per  cent 
the  alloys  slowly  assumed  a  yellowish  tinge  which  changed  into 
black  as  the  higher  percentages  of  calcium  were  reached. 

I'SE  IN  GaLVANIZINO  PROCESS 

Since  the  alloys  containing  the  lower  percent^es  of  calcium 

possessed  a  silver-white  color  which  is  not  modified  on  exposure 
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1(»  air  it  was  thought  that  thfso  might  be  used  in  the  galvanizing' 
proi'i'ss. 

A  scries  of  tests  was  made  using  allojs  containing  0.5.  1.0. 1.25, 
].5.  2.0.  3.4.  5.0  percentages  of  calcium.  The  method  employed 
was  as  follows :  Pieces  of  sheet  iron  were  cleaned  and  dipped  in 
a  hath  of  niolU'n  zinc,  protected  from  the  air  by  a  mixture  of  zine 
chloride  and  ammonium  ehloride.  These  pieces  were  immersed 
for  different  jteriods  and  tlie  physical  characteristic  of  the  coat- 
ing noted.     These  were  used  as  standards. 

Eaeh  of  the  above  seri««  of  alloys  was  used  in  place  of  the  zinc. 
A  difficulty  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  calcium  of  the  alloy 
gradually  replaced  the  zinc  of  the  zine  chloride  forming  calcium 
chloride  which  was  pasty  at  the  temperature  of  the  bath.  This 
interfered  with  the  mechanical  part  of  the  process  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  covering  had  to  be  dispensed  with.  No  suitable 
covering  was  found. 


The  coatings  made  hy  the  alloys  may  be  characterized  as  fol- 
lows :— 

(1)  No  traces  of  zinc  crystallization  appeared. 

(2)  The  alloys  produced  a  white  silver;'  surface  which  re- 

niainetl  unchanged  upon  exposure  to  air  for  several 
mouths. 

(3)  Tile  coatings  prodiiced  hv  the  alloys  were  not  so  smooth 

and  uniform  as  thasa  produced  bj  zmc  alone. 

(4)  The  coatings  were  eijuall}    adhesi\e  with  those  of  zine 

when  the  deposit  is  in  a  ^ery  thm  layer.  When  the 
coating  is  heavy  the  alloy  becomes  brittle  and  is  easily 
removed  by  bending  the  plate. 

(5)  The  brittlcness  of  the  coating  is  dependent  upon  the  cal- 

cium content  of  the  alloy. 

CoNSTiTfTION  OF  .Al,I,OYS 

Since  both  the  calcium-aluminum  aiid  the  calcium-zinc  series 
of  alloys  presented  marked  variations  in  the  physical  and  chem- 
ical behavior  of  its  individual  members,  it  was  deemed  advisable 
to  investigate  the  constitution  of  the  alloys  composing  these  series. 
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Modern  research  has  shown  that  combinations  of  metals  may 
take  the  fonn  of  simple  mixtures,  solid  solutions  or  chemical  com- 
pounds. In  ease  of  the  two  former  it  must  he  expected  that  the 
physical  properties  of  the  alloy  in  question  must  result  from  a 
blending  of  the  properties  of  the  original  metals.  With  the  com- 
pounds, ou  the  other  hand,  the  union  of  these  metals  in  atomic 
proportions  may  result  in  a  substance  with  properties  entirely 
at  variance  with  those  of  the  original  constituents. 

The  marked  variations,  above  mentioned,  in  the  calcium-alumi- 
num and  tlio  calcium-zinc  aeries  must  be  due,  therefore,  to  the 
formation  of  combinations  of  definite  proportions. 

Several  methods  are  adapted  to  the  study  of  the  nature  anoi 
constitution  of  alloys.  Roberts-Austen '  has  classilied  them  un- 
der the  two  following  heads: — 

(1)   The  chemical  grouping  of  the  metals  in  a  solid  alloy. 

(2     The  separation  of  the  constituents  during  solidification. 

The  first  group  includes  the  following  special  methods: — 

(a)  The  specific  gravity  of  aJloys. 

(b)  The  electrical  resistance  of  alloys, 
(p)   The  diffusion  of  metals  in  alloys. 
(d")  Electrolytic  conduction. 

(e)  The  heat  of  combination  of  metals  to  form  alloys.' 

(f)  The  electromotive  force  of  alloys. 

(g)  Slicroscopie  examination  of  alloys. 

The  second  group  deals  with  those  methods  involving  a  study 
of  the  separatitm  of  the  constituents  of  an  alloy  on  solidification 
and  includes: — 

(a)  Measurement  of  the  fall  of  temperature  during  solidifica- 

tion by  means  of  a  pyrometer. 

(b)  Mechanical  separation  of  constituents  of  an  alloy  by  heat- 

ing to  definite  temperatures  and  pressing  out  liquid  por- 
tion. 

•AUoys.  Law.     Pa^e  39. 
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JIetiiods  of  Investigation 

111  tliis  particular  investigation  an  attempt  was  made  to  locate 
the  compounds  formed  by  the  following  methods: — 

(1)  MeasurHineuts  of  single  potentiiils  in  non-aqueous  solu- 

tions. 

(2)  Jleasureniont  of  electrieal  conductivity. 

(3)  Jlieroscopic  examination. 

The  measurement  of  single  potential  was  introduced  by  Lau- 
rie' and  ha.s  given  valuable  rc.sult.s.  Puschin '"  has  employed 
this  nu?thod  with  a  number  of  alloy.s  and  finds  that  the  compounds 
locate*.!  in  this  way  agree  exactly  with  the  compounds  located  by 
means  of  cooling  eur^'es.  Laurie  and  Puschin  have  found  that 
a  sharp  depressiou  in  a  single  potential  cur%e  indicates  the  pres- 
ence of  a  compoiuid  at  that  point. 

These  conclusions  are  in  agreement  with  Tontourine  "  whose 
work  goes  to  prove  that : — 

(a)  The  single  potential  i.s  a  function  of  the  composition  of  an 

alloy. 

(b)  Depressions  in  curve  indicate  comjjounds. 

(c)  The  initial  and  terminal  point  of  each  line  is  determined 

by  the  single  potential  of  the  phases  forming  the  series. 

(d)  Solid  solution.s  do  not  affect  the  series. 

The  study  of  the  electrical  conductivity  of  alloys  began  with 
the  work  of  JIatthiessen  in  1860.  lie  showed  that  the  conduc- 
tivity eur\e  was  similar  to  the  cooling  cur\'e  of  the  same  alloy. 
Le  Chatelier'=  and  Rayleigh'"  have  shown  independently  that 
the  temperature  factor  for  the  conductivity  of  alloys  Is  entirely 
independent  of  the  temperature  factor  of  pure  metals.  Kuma- 
kow  and  ^emczuznyj  '*  have  shown  that  solid  solutions  lower  the 
conductivity  and  that  the  curve  formed  by  such  solutions  is  con- 
tinuous and  has  a  minimum  value.     Guertler'°  has  shown  that 
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it  is  possible  to  establish  the  exact  relationship  between  the  con- 
ductivity curve  ami  the  compounds  formed  in  a  series  of  alloys. 
He  shows  that  Licbenow's '"  conclusion  concerning  the  locations 
of  compounds  by  means  of  sliarp  upward  projeetions  in  the  con- 
ductivity curve  is  not  entirely  true,  for  in  many  cases  a  coni- 
ponnd  occurs  when  there  is  but  a  slight  elevation  or  perhaps  a 
slight  depression.  Guertler  concludes  that  the  atwieiice  of  an  ele- 
vation do<'S  not  necessarily  indicate  the  absence  of  a  compound 
but  the  presenct*  uS  such  an  elevatiim  is  absolute  evidence  of  the 
pn-st'uce  of  a  eonipound. 

The  evidence  affonled  by  the  mierosenpe  in  the  study  of  the 
conipi^sition  of  metals  and  alloys  has  been  of  much  value.  The 
systematic  .study  of  metals  as  revealed  by  the  mieroscope  was  first 
undertaken  by  Dr.  Sorby  '^  of  Sheffield,  who  was  studying  the 
structure  of  mefeorie  irons.  In  ISfi."*  his  paper  entitled  On  the 
Micra.fi-fjpic  Structure  of  Meteorites  anil  Meteoric  Iron  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Royal  Six-iely.  Nothing  further  appears  to  have 
been  done  until  Professor  llartens"  published  in  187S  the  re- 
sults of  tlie  researches  which  he  carried  on  independently.  The 
impoitancc  of  the  study  of  the  micro-structure  of  metals  and  al- 
locs was  soon  n'cofrnized.  an<l  the  work  of  Dr.  Sorby  and  Pro- 
fessor JIarfens  has  been  taken  up  and  greatly  extended  in  recent 
years. 

The  preparation  of  the  alloys  for  .single  potential  and  eondnc- 
tivity  measurement  in  this  investigation  was  as  follows:  The 
calcium  was  added  to  the  fused  metal  with  which  it  was  to  be  al- 
loyed as  .siHtn  as  the  latter  was  liquid.  This  allowed  the  two 
metaLs  to  he  heatetl  in  c(mtact  so  that  the  resulting  alloy  formed 
at  the  lowest  piwsible  temperature.  After  the  required  amount 
of  calcium  had  been  added  the  molten  metal  was  stirred  vigor- 
ously so  as  to  render  the  pniduct  as  uniform  as  possible.  The 
molten  metal  was  poured  as  <inickly  as  possible  into  an  iron  mould 
which  had  been  healed  to  a  temperature  just  below  the  freezing 
point  of  the  alloy.  This  produced  a  chilling  effect  sufficiently 
great  to  prevent  the  segregation  of  the  metals  forming  the  alloy. 
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The  amoiuit  of  metal  poured  in  each  CHse  was  sufficient  to  fill  the 
entire  mould  as  well  as  the  entrance  elmniber  above  the  mould. 
This  enabled  the  alloy  to  pas.«  from  the  temperature  of  the  molten 
metal  to  a  point  considerably  below  its  solidification  temperature 
in  the  absence  of  air. 

During  the  progress  of  these  experiments  it  was  found  advan- 
tageous to  hold  the  temperature  of  the  alloy  constant  for  some 
time  after  pouring.     The  mould  was  then  cooled  slowly. 

Fused  calcium  chloride  was  iiscd  as  a  covering  for  these  alloys 
during  the  process  of  melting. 

SiKGLE  PoTEXTI.\L  ME.\SrKEMENT 

Several  difficulties  were  encountered  in  the  attempt  to  measure 
the  single  potential  of  these  combinations.  It  was  necessary  tn 
use  a  non-aqueous  electrolyte  on  account  of  the  eaieium  content 
of  these  alloys.  After  considerable  experimental  work  with  va- 
rious non-afjueous  electrolytes  a  solution  of  calcium  chloride  in 
ethyl  alcohol  was  selected  for  this  work. 

The  ethyl  alcohol  was  allowed  to  stand  over  freshly  ignited 
lime  for  five  days.  This  mixture  was  shaken  from  time  to  time. 
The  alcohol  was  distilled  from  the  lime  in  a  moisture  free  ap- 
paratus, after  which  it  was  treated  with  a  fresh  supply  of  lime 
and  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time.  This  process  was  repeated 
twice.  The  alcohol  was  then  treated  with  anhydrous  copper  sul- 
phate and  allowed  to  stand  tor  five  days,  during  which  time  the 
mixture  was  shaken  from  time  to  time.  The  alcohol  was  distilled 
off,  ming  the  same  preeauti{)ns  as  before.  After  two  treatments 
with  anhydrous  copper  sulphate  the  material  showed  no  evidence 
of  the  prasenee  of  water  when  placed  upon  the  anhydrous  sul- 
phate, even  after  an  interval  of  ten  daj*s. 

In  each  distillation  the  first  twenty-five  cubic  centimeters  of  the 
distillate  were  rejected. 

A  twelfth-normal  solution  of  calcium  chloride  was  prepared. 
Kahlbaum's  anhydrous  calcium  chloride  was  used.  This  had 
been  heated  for  eighteen  hours  at  120°C.  A  fine  white  precipi- 
tate remained  in  suspension  in  this  solution.  This  stock  solution 
■was  kept  in  a  glass-stoppered  bottle. 

Considerable  dilificulty  was  encountered  in  an  attempt  to  pre- 
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vent  the  diffiisiim  of  the  afjuoous  solution  of  the  normal  calomel 
elet-trode  and  the  non-aqneons  solution  in  whieh  the  single  poten- 
tial of  the  alloy  was  to  be  measuretl.  The  ordiiiarj'  connection 
of  the  normal  calomel  electrode  was  worthless.  A  modification 
of  this  worked  very  well. 

Pieces  of  glass  tnbing  were  heated  and  pnlled  so  as  to  form  a 
narrow  constriction  in  the  tnhe.  These  were  packed  on  either 
side  with  finely  macerated  filter  paper  moistened  with  water. 
The  constriction  ser\-e{l  to  hold  the  plugs  in  place.  These  tubes 
were  dried  in  an  oven  and  the  macerated  filter  paper  was  pressed 
firmly  tog^ether.  The  filter  paper  plugs  were  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  in  length.  These  glass  tubes  containing  the  plugs  were 
sealed  to  the  tubes  leading  to  the  normal  calomel  electrode  and 
to  the  half  cells  in  which  the  single  potentials  of  the  alloys  were 
to  be  measured.  These  tubes  ser\'ed  as  the  connections  with  the 
intpniicdiate  ves.sel.  That  the  dififusion  was  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum is  shown  by  the  fact  that  when  the  electrolyte  was  placed 
in  the  half  cell  and  the  alloy  placed  in  contact  with  the  solution, 
it  was  necessary  to  add  more  electrolyte  in  order  to  make  a  read- 
ing only  aftei;  the  lapse  of  several  hours. 

The  half  cells  were  dried  for  several  hours  at  115°C  and  al- 
lowed to  cool  in  a  desiccator  containing  sticks  of  sodium  hydrox- 
ide. The  electrolyte  was  poured  in  and  the  alloy  placed  in  eon- 
tact  with  the  solution.  The  half  cell  was  stoppered  with  a  rub- 
ber stopper.  Rubber  stoppers  were  used  in  all  cases.  The  half 
cells  were  kept  in  desiccators  when  not  being  actually  measured. 

The  alloy  whose  single  potential  was  to  be  measured,  was  thor- 
oughly cleaned  and  its  surface  polished  .so  as  to  remove  the 
scratches  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Electrical  contact  with  the 
alloy  was  made  by  means  of  a  fine  copper  wire.  The  junction  of 
the  wire  and  the  alloy  and  that  portion  of  the  wire  within  the 
half  cell  was  covered  with  a  heavy  layer  of  wax  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  a  couple  in  ease  the  electrolyte  should  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  wire  and  the  alloy. 

The  intermediate  vessel  was  closed  with  a  two-hole  rubber 
stopper  so  that  the  arms  from  the  normal  calomel  electrode  and 
the  half  cell  could  be  inserted  without  loss  of  time  when  a  single 
potential  measuiemcnt  was  to  be  made.     ^Vhen  not  in  use,  this 
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vefsi'l  wan  kppt  closely  stopjiered  so  as  to  prevent  the  entrance 
of  moisture.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  calcium  chloride  was  used 
as  the  intermediate  solution  between  the  calomel  electrwle  and 
the  half  cell.  After  each  measurement  the  contents  of  the  in- 
termediate vessel  were  thrown  away  and  a  new  supply  used  for 
the  next  measurement.  This  arrangement  reduced  the  amount 
of  moisture  present  to  a  minimum. 

The  single  potentials  were  measured  by  means  of  a  direct 
reading  Leeds  and  Northrup  potentiometer.  This  enabled  in- 
dividual readings  to  l>e  made  in  less  than  one  minute.  A  D'Ar- 
sonval  galvanometer  was  used  as  a  zero  instrument. 

The  electromotive  force  varied  considerably  at  first.  Meas- 
urements were  repeated  everi,-  thirty  minutes  at  the  beginning 
of  the  work.  As  the  amount  of  variation  decreased  the  interval 
between  the  readings  was  increased.  In  come  casi-s  fortv'-eight 
hours  were  reijuircd  to  obtain  constant  readings. 

Jleasurements  were  made  at  room  temperatures. 

A  series  of  zinc-ealeium  and  aluminum-calcium  alloys  were 
made.  These  were  analyzed  and  the  single  potential  curve 
plotted  on  the  basis  of  analyzed  percentages.  Table  I  contains 
data  for  the  calcium-zinc  series  and  Table  //  for  the  calcium- 
aluminum  series. 
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E.M.F. 
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4 

14.1 

.4750 

1.04:10 

15.3 

.4830 

1.05:t0 

m.i 

.4930 

1.05S0 

10 

18.2 

.4980 

1.0640 

10 

24.2 

.5040 

l.ft>10 

10 

28.3 

.4910 

1.0530 

10 

27.  :i 

.4980 

i.iaos 

19 

28.9 

.6008 

1.1840 

4 

:!1.5 

.6240 

1,0580 

14 

33.0 

.4980 

1.-J830 

40 

32.3 

.7220 

1.2730 

29 

3;t.2 

.7120 

1.2SM0 

24 

40.  ;i 

.7340 

1.3480 

14 

6«.3 

.7880 

1.3700 

24 

06.5 

.8100 

1.3790 

13 

70.0 

.8190 

1.5050 

15 

7^.2 

.9450 
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TABLE  II. 

E   M.  F, 

Time  in  Hours. 

%  Calcium 

Single  Potential. 

.«530 

. 

A!. 

.0050 

.i-m 

3« 

3.07 

.1603 

.7300 

48 

G.O 

.1700 

.9108 

24 

11.5 

.3508 

.9300 

28 

12.7 

.3700 

.WSO 

32 

lfl.4 

.3880 

.Oi 

4 

23.0 

.41190 

t.  30 

8 

25.0 

.4650 

J.   3ao 

20.1) 

.4720 

^■04S0 

9 

27.0 

,4H50 

,■0270 

H 

28.5 

.4670 

,■0400 

31.2 

.4800 

-    ,-0410 

4 

32.8 

.4810 

,■4720 

10 

;m.3 

.9120 

,-4700 

12 

37.7 

.11100 

.■4g|0 

le 

50,3 

.9210 

^5->S0 

20 

00.0 

.9280 

■5220 

21 

70.5 

.9620 

'■5410 

12 

75.0 

.9810 

5400 

21 

78.8 

.9800 

.6340 

IS 

80.2 

1.0640 

Conductivity  Measurements 

The  method  employed  in  making  the  conductivity  measure- 
ments was  as  follows :  Each  bar  of  the  individual  members  of 
the  series  vras  supported  upon  two  knife  edges  whieli  were  con- 
nected to  a  direct  reading  Leeds  and  Northrup  potentiometer, 
lu  this  way  the  same  lengtli  of  bar  was  measured  in  each  case. 
Several  measurements  of  the  diameter  of  each  bar  were  made 
and  the  average  was  used  in  the  computations.  As  there  waa 
some  variation  in  the  final  conductivity  values  of  the  bars  of 
each  of  the  different  percentages  the  average  value  was  taken. 
A  direct  current  of  from  ten  to  fifty  amperes  was  passed  through 
the  bars.  The  anuneter  and  potentiometer  readings  were  taken 
simultaneously.  Contact  with  the  bars  was  made  by  means  of 
two  heavy  brass  springs  which  held  t!ie  bars  firmly  upon  the 
knife  edges. 

5[easiirements  were  made  at  room  temperatures. 

Table  ///  gives  the  data  obtained  in  the  measurement  of  the 
coiuluetivity  of  the  alloys  of  the  calcium- aluminum  series. 
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.MH!i. 

Mirrnhnis 

Specific 

%  Cnlcium. 

coniluc- 

;!T.:)(1 

"* 

tivity. 

3. or 

.81!) 

15. S 

(inaai 

:ia.:.> 

.!) 

20.2 

-)i»505 

||',o 

as!;.-. 

IS 

KT.l 
3S.4 

12.5 

20042 

41).  5 

20202 

2S.9 

:ii.a.-> 

4,;> 

110.5 

10050 

25.0 

.«:((! 

2  ■(.■■.) 

i.r, 

113.4 

HS48 

28.5 

.K^2 

10.  ;r, 

1.8 

117.0 

8547 

31.3 

.8.55 

11.. -|0 

2.0 

IIH.O 

32.8 

ai.oo 

4.0 

112.0 

8928 

37.7 

.*H1 

in.  00 

UO.O 

fiOftl 

50.0 

70H3 

«0.0 

.,S47 

ai.r,!) 

7.0 

5848 

75.0 

.H.>ll 

(i.M 

ISil.O 

5208 

78.8 

.S-M 

•J. 5 

1.5 

8U28 

The  length  of  bar  mfasiiu'tl  in  eat-h  casi'  was  2.56  centinietera, 

Five  bieak-s  occur  in  the  single  potential  curve  for  the  cal- 
cium-zinc series.  These  appear  at  the  following  percentages  of 
calcium:  5.6  per  cent,  between  11.9  and  14  per  cent,  29  per  cent, 
between  32.5  and  33.5  per  eent,  and  at  71  per  cent.  Theae 
breaks  would  correiprnd  to  cnmbinationH  of  the  following  form- 
ulae: CaZn,o,  CaZn,.  Ca„Zn,.  Ca.Znx  and  Ca.Zn. 

A  peculiarit.v  of  this  s^^ries  waa  observed  during  the  measure- 
jnents  of  single  potentials  of  the  alloys  containing  between  29 
and  34  per  cent  calcium.  Several  combinations  corresponding 
in  composition  to  these  alloys  were  mide.  Their  cingle  potentials 
varied,  some  having  a  vahie  of  O.-IO  volts,  white  otl-ers  had  a 
value  of  0.61  volts.  The  calicum  content  of  these  alloys  differed 
in  some  cases  by  less  than  0.5  ])er  cent.  This  would  tend  to 
show  that  there  were  two  combinations  present.  Tamman  and 
Donski"  have  located  two  polymorphic  forms  between  these  two 
limits. 

In  the  single  potential  curve  for  the  calciuni-aluminura  series 
a  marked  incrciis?  in  value  occurs  between  33  and  34  per  cent 

"Zelt.  t.  Anorg.  Chem  .    Vol.  57-191. 
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•  (.■ak-iuin.  S(?v(.'ral  imsuecessfnl  attempts  were  made  to  get  aa 
alloy  whose  ciilcinm  fontent  would  lie  betweeii  these  limits. 
This  WDutd  define  the  eomposition  of  the  alloy  more  exactly. 
This  partieular  percentage  of  ealeium  eorresponds  to  the  eom- 
jtouiul  AljCn,  whieh  is  in  agreement  with  the  work  of  Don- 
ski."" 

Tlie  cuiKluctivity  curve  for  this  series  shows  a  maximum  valu-J 
I)etWH'ii  32.8  and  37.7  per  cent  calcium,  whieh  indicates  the 
]itcsencc  of  the  coiiiponnd  AljCa. 

JIlCROSCOPIC  Stcdy 

The  preparation  of  these  alloys  for  micri^raphic  study  gave 
some  trouble.  In  the  caleium-zinc  series  the  alloys  over  a  con- 
siderable range  are  soft  and  brittle.  After  some  experimental 
work  it  was  observed  that  if  a  small  quantity  of  rouge  moistened 
with  paraffin  was  rubbed  on  the  surface  of  eanvas,  this  would 
sen-e  very  well  for  the  rougher  polishing.  For  the  final  prepa- 
raticn  of  the  specimen,  a  piece  of  very  soft  cloth  was  used.  In 
?uany  eases  this  produetd  a  surface  which  revealed  the  structure 
ivitbout  etching.  "Whenever  an  etching  agent  was  necessary 
very  dilute  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid  was  used.  In  some  eases 
oxidation  tinting  served  very  well. 

The  microscopic  study  of  the  structure  of  the  calcium-alumi- 
num series  fumi.shed  evidence  in  agreement  with  the  facts  ob- 
served in  the  study  of  the  conductivity  and  the  single  potentials. 
Alloys  containing  28.5  and  32.8  per  cent  calcium  presented  a 
ma.'S'i  of  polygonal  erj-stals  interspersed  with  a  decreasing  mass 
t(f  eute:'tic.  Beyond  34.7  per  cent  calcium  the  microscope  re- 
veale<i  the  same  ground  mass  in  whieh  a  new  form  of  eutectie 
appeared.  AH  these  alloys  were  brittle  and  as  a  result  it  was 
impossible  to  secure  .suitable  micrographs. 

In  the  study  of  the  zine-ealcium  series  the  microscope  re- 
vealed the  presence  of  definite  compounds.  Figure  4  shows, 
the  homogeneous  structure  of  the  compound  CaZuj^.  Figure  5- 
shows  the  ground  mass  of  Figure  4  in  whieh  an  increased 
amount   of  eutectie  has  cr>'stallized.     Figure  6  shows  a  new 

aoZeit.  I.  Anorg.  Cheni.  Vol,  57-20!. 
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crystalline  slnieture  which  is  distinctly  different  from  Figure 
7,  Figure  8  and  Figure  9  present  the  homogeneous  struc- 
ture of  the  alloys  rep  resell  twl  by  the  formulae  CaZn,  and 
Ca,Ziix. 

Jlicrographs  were  made  at  a  uniform  magnification. 


CONCLTSIOXS 

(1 )  The  breaks  in  the  single  potential  and  eondiictirity  eun-es 
for  the  ea  I  ci  urn -aluminum  series  correspond  to  the  composition 
of  tile  compound  Al.Ca. 

(2)  The  breaks  in  single  potential  curve  for  the  calciiun-zinc 
MTJes  i'orrcspi>nd  to  the  compounds  CaZu.n,  CaZn,,  CajZn-,. 
Ca.Zn. 

(.'})  Th(^  study  of  the  single  potentials,  conductivity  and  mi- 
m.-icopic  stnieture  of  alloys  are  valuable  aids  in  determining 
the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  series. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  wishes  to  express  hir^  gratitude  for 
the  timel.\'  suggestions  and  advice  received  from  Professor  C.  F. 
iJurgess  and  Professor  O.  P.  AVatts  during  the  progress  of  this 
investigation. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  air  lift  method  of  pumping,  though  not  highly  efBcicDt 
as  compared  with  some  other  methods,  is  nevertheless  an  im- 
portant one,  owing  to  the  many  advantages  it  possesses  over 
otiier  methods  in  the  pumping  of  corrosive  liquids,  in  pumping 
large  quantities  from  wells  of  small  bore,  and  on  account  of 
other  features  which  will  be  discussed  on  a  succeeding  page. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this  method  of  raising  liq- 
uids has  been  known  for  over  a  century  and  is  now  quite  ex- 
tensively used  in  both  small  and  large  pumping  installations, 
the  amount  of  reliable  data,  that  are  available  to  the  practic- 
ing engineer,  concerning  the  performance  of  this  type  of 
pump,  is  very  meagre.  Numerous  teats  of  air  lift  pumps  have' 
been  made  by  the  manufacturers  of  air  compressors  and  pat- 
ented devices  to  be  used  in  connection  with  air  lift  pumping 
plants,  but  the  information  gained  from  such  tests  has  not 
been  made  public.  The  engineer  in  private  practice  has  avail- 
able, for  use  in  designing,  only  the  data  from  some  tests  on 
very  small  scale  apparatus  and  those  from  a  number  of  tests 
on  actual  installations,  where  it  was  not  practicable  to  vary 
the  conditions  of  operation  much,  nor  to  make  accurate  meas- 
urements of  quantities. 

With  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  demand  for  reliable- 
data,  from  tests  on  pumps  of  commercial  size  and  of  various 
types,  the  investigations  described  and  discussed  in  this  bulle- 
tin were  undertaken.  The  experiments,  which  comprise  more 
than  600  runs,  were  carried  on  in  the  Hydraulic  Laboratory 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  In  taking  the  data  on  the- 
first  318  runs  the  writers  were  assisted  by  B.  R.  McBride,  then 
Instructor  in  Hydraulic  Engineering,  who  supervised  the  work 
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of  C.  J.  Miller  and  B.  J.  Springer,  then  senior  stndents  in  the 
College  of  Engineering,  who  osed  the  data  taken  by  them  as 
the  basis  of  a  Uiesia  for  the  baccalaureate  d^^e.  Assistance 
in  the  way  of  computing,  drafting,  and  changing  apparatus,  has 
also  been  given  from  time  to  time  by  E.  P.  Abbott,  G.  P.  Stocker, 
M.  C,  Koenig,  E.  B.  Nelson,  P.  C.  Dodge,  Andrew  Lndberg,  and 
R,  "W.  Hart,  students  in  the  College  of  Engineering.  The  ob- 
serrationa  on  runs  319  to  500  inclusive  were  made  by  the  writers, 
those  from  501  to  608  inclusive  were  made  by  Messrs.  Bingham 
and  Hallauer,  who  included  these  data  in  a  thesis  submitted  for 
fi  degree. 

The  experiments  were  not  made  on  actual  wells,  but  the 
apparatus  was  designed  to  reproduce  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
practical  working  conditions  of  the  air  lift  pump. 
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HISTORICAL  NOTES  ON  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE 
AIR  LIFT  PUMP 


The  application  of  compressed  air  as  a  means  of  pumping 
liquids  was  first  used  by  Carl  Emanuel  Loscher,  a  German 
Mming  Engineer,  who  in  1797  made  some  laboratory  experi- 
ments, and  described  his  invention  in  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"  Aerostatisches  Kunstgezeug. "  It  was  not  until  balf  a  cen- 
tury later  that  the  idea  was  put  to  a  practical  application, 
and  then  in  a  completely  independent  manner,  by  an  Ameri- 
can named  Coekford,  who  in  1846  succeeded  in  pumping  pe- 
troleum from  some  wells  in  Pennsylvania. 

On  May  23,  1865,  a  United  States  patent  (No.  47,793)  was 
issued  to  A.  Brear  on  an  "oil  ejector,"  which  the  description 
and  illustration  accompanying  the  patent  show  to  have  been 
an  air  lift  pump  of  the  annular  tube  type  (see  page  34). 

The  idea  was  again  revived  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Frizell  who  ob- 
tained a  patent  on  an  air  lift  pump,  dated  Oct.  19,  1880.  His 
invention  was  apparently  made  independently  and  without 
knowledge  of  the  work  done  in  this  field  by  others,  and  grew 
out  of  his  invention  of  a  method  of  compressing  air  on  which 
he  was  granted  a  patent  on  January  29th,  1878  (No.  199,819). 

The  Frizell  method  of  compressing  air  consists  in  introduc- 
ing the  air  within  a  column  of  water  descending  through  a 
vertical  shaft  or  pipe,  from  whence  the  mixture  flows  through 
a  horizontal  tunnel  at  the  top  of  which  the  air  is  collected  by 
means  of  a  suitable  receiver  and  from  which  it  may  be  con- 
ducted to  any  desired  point  by  a  pipe.  The  water  divested  of 
the  air  passes  through  the  tunnel  and  rises  to  the  surface 
through  an  ascending  shaft  at  the  other  end.  The  invention 
was  based  on  the  knowledge  that  air  drawn  into  a  current 
of  water,  descending  through  a  vertical  shaft  or  pipe  with  a 
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velocity  greater  than  that  with  which  air  bubbles  would  rise 
in  still  water,  will  be  carried  down  with  the  descending  col- 
umn, and  will  be  subjected  to  a  pressure  corresponding  to  the 
depth  attained.  The  amount  of  air  which  may  be  carried 
down  and  compressed  by  a  current  of  water  depends  upon 
the  quantity  of  water  and  the  diflference  of  head  available  be- 
tween inlet  and  outlet  of  the  tunnel.  Although  the  bubbles 
of  air  are  actually  moving  downward  their  velocity  relative 
to  that  of  the  water  is  upward.  They,  therefore,  have  a  retard- 
ing effect  on  the  velocity  of  the  water  due  to  fluid  friction  be- 
tween the  air  and  the  water.  The  larger  the  quantity  of  air 
introduced  the  smaller  will  be  the  size  of  the  water  passages 
between  the  bubbles,  which,  with  constant  head,  will  result 
in  a  slower  velocity  of  the  water,  iintil  the  limit  is  reached 
when  the  downward  velocity  of  the  water  is  just  equal  to  the 
relative  upward  velocity  of  the  air.  Prom  observation  of 
tJiese  facts  it  was  apparent  that  if  compressed  air  be  intro- 
duced at  or  near  the  submerged  bottom  of  a  vertical  pipe  in 
sufficient  quantity,  it  will,  in  rising  through  the  wafer  in 
the  pipe,  cause  the  water  to  acquire  an  upward  velocity.  Mr. 
Prizell  in  the  spec ili cations  of  his  air  lift  patent  (No.  2^13,499) 
expressly  states  that  his  method  of  pumping  ia  a  reversal  of 
the  principle  of  his  method  of  compressing  air,  and  since  in 
the  latter  device  the  air  was  admitted  in  the  form  nf  small 
bubbles,  so  in  the  pump  also  it  was  admitted  through  a  great 
number  of  small  orifices  with  the  object  of  producing  small 
bubbles,  so  as  to  aerate  the  water,  as  illustrated  in  Pig.  4. 

The  air  lift  pump  was  used  to  increase  the  discharge  of 
flowing  wells  as  early  as  1884,  a  patent  (309,214)  being  is- 
sued Dec.  16th  of  that  year  to  S.  S.  Fertig  on  an  annular  tube 
type  of  pump. 

Apparently  without  any  knowledge  of  the  previous  inven- 
tions Werner  Siemens  in  1885  made  use  of  the  air  lift  pump 
for  draining  a  mining  shaft  near  Berlin.  In  France,  Jjaurent 
in  1885  and  Goudry  in  1886  used  a  similar  contrivance,  which 
they  called  an  "omulfeur,"  for  pumping  sulphuric  acid. 

The  term  air  lift,  as  applied  to  the  above  described  method 
of  pumping,  was  first  used  by  Dr.  Julius  G.  Pohle  in  the  speci- 
fications for  his  patent  (No.  487,639)  which  was  issued  Dec.  6, 
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1892.  The  chief  distinction  between  this  type  of  pump  and 
that  of  Mr.  Frizell  lies  in  the  method  of  introducing  the  air. 
To  use  hia  own  words,  "The  invention  •  •  •  consists 
in  improved  processes  and  apparatus  whereby  the  compressed 
air  is  delivered  in  bulk  into  the  lower  end  of  the  water  educ- 
tion pipe,  and  the  water  and  air  are  caused  to  ascend  through 
said  pipe  in  distinct  alternate  layers  of  definite  dimensions." 
In  the  specifications  of  his  patent  he  explains  his  understand- 
ing of  the  working  of  the  pump  as  follows: 

"I  have  discovered  that  when  air  of  suitable  pressure  is  al- 
lowed to  enter  in  a  constant  stream  and  in  suitable  quantity 
into  an  eduction  pipe  at  or  near  its  lower  end  when  it  is  sub- 
merged in  water  while  its  upper  end  rises  above  the  water  about 
the  same  distance  that  its  lower  end  is  submerged,  the  com- 
pressed air  thus  introduced  will  at  first  expel  the  standing 
water  from  the  pipe  in  an  unbroken  column  free 
from  air,  and  subsequently,  by  the  continued  inflowing  of  the 
compressed  air  under  a  pressure  just  sufficient  to  overcome  the 
resistance  of  the  water  outside  of  the  eduction  pipe,  it  will  ar. 
range  itself  in  alternate  layers  with  the  water,  while  the  latter 
flows  into  the  lower  end  of  the  eduction  pipe  by  force  of  grav- 
ity until  it  is  discharged  at  the  upper  or  exit  end  of  the  pipe. 
This  alternate  interposition  of  determinate  quantities  of  air  be- 
tween uie  also  determinate  quantities  of  water  elongates  the 
entire  column  of  air  and  water,  thus  facilitating,  without 
materially  adding  to  the  weight  of  the  column,  the  discharge  of 
the  water  at  a  higher  level  than  wuuld  be  the  case  were  these  air 
sections  or  layers  absent.  I  have  also  discovered  that  under  the 
above  mentioned  conditions  the  compressed  air  will  not  escape 
through  the  water  overlying  it,  and  also  that  the  water  over- 
lying the  compressed  air  will  not  fall  back  through  the  under- 
lying  air  while  both  are  in  upward  motion,  but  find  that  the 
elasticity  stored  in  the  compressed  air  layer,  pressing  alike  in 
all  directions,  forms  a  temporary  water-tight  air  piston,  which 
lifts  the  wuter  above  it  to  its  final  discharge  without  appreciable 
less  by  leakage  or  so  called  "slip,"  while  this  compressed  air 
piston  after  having  expended  its  elastic  energy  in  work  of  lift- 
ing water  is  dispelled  with  only  a  practically  unimportant  loes 
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of  power."    la  Pig,  3(b)  a  pump  is  shown  in  which  the  air  is  in 
large  bubbles  or  pistons. 

In  addition  to  the  patents  mentioned,  many  others  have  been 
granted  covering  variotis  supposed  or  real  improvements.  Some 
of  these  will  be  mentioned  on  following  pages  in  the  discussion 
of  the  features  of  the  pump  to  which  they  relate. 


THE  PRINCIPLE  OP  THE  AIR  LIFT  PUMP 

The  precise  action  e'ling  on  in  au  air  lift  pump  is  not  thor- 
oughly known  and  it  doubtless  differs  under  the  various  con- 
ditions of  operation,  but  the  basic  principle  on  which  the  pump 
works  is  simple  and  may  be  illustrated  in  the  following  man- 


First,  consider  a  vertical  pipe,  open  at  both  ends  and  partly 
immersed  in  a  liquid,  as  shown  in  Pig.  1  (a).     The  liquid  will 


^ 


stand  at  the  same  height  inside  and  outside  of  the  pipe.    As- 
sume that  a  block  of  material,  like  cork  or  wood,  lighter  than 
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the  liquid,  made  to  fit  the  pipe  snugly  but  able  to  move  with- 
out frictioD,  is  made  to  replace  part  of  the  liquid  near  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pipe.  The  hydrostatic  pressure  on  the  underside 
of  the  block  is  now  greater  than  the  combined  weight  of  the 
block  and  the  liquid  above  it.  The  block  and  the  liquid  in 
the  pipe  will  therefore  be  pushed  up  in  the  pipe,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  1  (b),  until  the  head  h  balances  the  difference  between  the 
weight  of  the  block  and  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  the 
liquid.  If  more  blocks  of  the  light  solid  material  be  introduced 
into  the  pipe,  the  liquid  will  be  raised  a  distance  h  for  each 
block  until  the  top  of  the  pipe  is  reached,  when  an  overflow  of 
liquid  and  blocks  will  occur  leaving  an  unbalanced  head  in  the 
pipe,  which  would  keep  up  the  discharge  as  long  as  the  supply 
of  liquid  and  blocks  was  kept  up  at  the  bottom  of  the  pipe.  In 
the  Pohle  air  lift  system  the  claim  is  made  that  the  pump  works 
as  described  above,  with  the  exception  that  compressed  air  is 
used  instead  of  a  light  solid,  and  that  work  is  done  by  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  air  as  it  is  relieved  of  the  weight  of  the  liquid 
when  approaching  the  top  of  the  pipe. 

A  closer  approximation  is  made  to  usual  working  conditions 
in  an  air  lift  pump  by  the  illustration  (c)  in  Fig.  1.  In  this 
case  the  block  of  light  material,  cork,  wood,  or  air,  does  not 
entirely  fill  the  cross-section  of  the  pipe.  By  virtue  of  its 
buoyancy  it  will  tend  to  rise  in  the  pipe  and  the  liquid  in  the 
pipe  will  tend  to  flow  down  past  it.  The  height  h,  to  which 
the  water  rises  in  the  pipe  in  this  case,  represents  the  head 
necessary  to  force  the  liquid  down  through  the  restricted  pass- 
age-way past  the  block.  The  same  conditions  would  obtain 
if  the  single  block  nearly  filling  the  pipe  were  replaced  by  a 
large  number  of  small  blocks.  It  would  require  some  head  h 
to  overcome  the  resistance  offered  to  the  liquid  in  its  flow  be- 
tween the  small  blocks  or  between  the  blocks  and  the  pipe 
walls.  If  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  small  blocks  of  air  or 
other  light  material  are  inserted,  the  head  h  will  reach  the  top 
of  the  pipe  and  will  cause  a  discharge  of  the  liquid.  The  flow 
of  liquid  down  past  the  buoyant  material  is  called  the  slip  of 
the  pump.    It  ia  the  cause  of  a  serious  loss  of  energy. 

A  commonly  accepted  conception  of  the  principle  of  opera- 
tion of  the  air  lift  pump  may  be  had  bv  considering  that  the 
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air  bubbles,  in  rising  throngli  the  water  in  the  discharge  pipe, 
redace  the  specific  gravity  of  the  mixture  and  therefore  the 
weight  of  the  column,  causing  an  unbalanced  condition  between 
the  eolunrn  inside  and  outside  of  the  tube.  The  excess  pressure 
at  the  base  of  the  colomn,  due  to  the  external  water  pressure, 
therefore,  forces  the  mixture  above  the  supply  level  and  out 
of  the  top  of  the  pipe.  This  excess  pressure  increases  with  the 
deptii  of  submergence  of  the  pipe,  and  the  latter  must  be  r^u- 
lated  to  suit  the  height  of  delivery. 

Theory  of  the  Ant  Lift 

Echol's  Theory. — An  attempt  was  made  by  Professor  W.  H. 
Echols,  to  develop  a  theory  of  the  air  lift  pump  based  upon  a 
mathematical  analysis  of  the  problem.  The  results  of  his  stud- 
ies were  presented  before  the  Philosophical  Society  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vii^nia  in  1891,  but  they  were  not  available  to  the 
writers. 

Harris's  Theory. — A  further  effort  In  this  direction  was  made 
by  Professor  Elmo  G.  Harris  of  the  University  of  Missouri, 
with  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  rational  formula  by  which  a 
pump  could  be  designed  intelligently,  aud  on  which  experiment 
could  be  based.  His  discussion  of  the  subject  was  published 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  Vol.  140,  p.  32,  July, 
1895. 

In  deriving  his  formulas  for  the  design  of  a  pump  the  woric 
done  by  the  air  is  divided  into  four  parts  by  Professor  Harris, 
as  follows: 

(1)  The  kinetic  energy  in  the  liquid  discharged  at  the  top  of 
the  pipe. 

(2)  The  energy  necessary  to  raise  the  liquid  to  the  top' of  the 
discharge  pipe. 

(3)  The  enei^y  lost  by  the  liquid  slipping  down  by  the  bub- 
bles. 

(4)  The  energy  consumed  by  friction  in  passing  Uirough  the 
pipes. 

Theoretical  expressions  may  be  found  for  each  of  the  above 
quantities.    That  for  the  slip   is  too  complicated  for  use  in 
practice,  so  an  approximate  formula  based  on  a  nambw  of  as- 
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aumptions  is  derived.  Por  the  fourth  term  the  value  of  the 
fnction  factor  is  asaumed,  as  la  the  relatiou  of  the  loss  to  the 
veloci^.  In-as-much  as  it  is  not  possible  to  verify  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  individutd  terms  for  the  losses  by  experimental 
means,  since  the  loss  due  to  slip  and  that  due  to  friction  could 
not  be  differentiated  under  working  ccmditions,  and  in-as-moeh 
as  the  formulas  are  complicated  and  difficult  to  use,  they  will 
not  be  given  in  detail,  but  a  brief  review  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples on  which  tiiey  are  based  will  be  presented  as  a  furtiier 
aid  to  an  understanding  of  the  action  of  the  air  lift  pump. 


^ 


0 


^•\\fr^ 


4J 


In  bis  consideration  of  the  subject  Professor  Harris  first  pro- 
poses the  following  problem: 

A  vertical  pipe,  open  at  both  ends,  is  partly  immersed  in  a 
liquid,  as  shown  in  Fi".  2  (a).  A  quantity  of  gas  is  released 
within  the  pipe  and  below  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  What  ef- 
fect will  the  gas  have  on  the  column  of  liquid  and  what  will  be 
the  action  of  the  bubble  of  gas  T 

The  pipe  is  assumed  to  be  so  large  that  capillary  forces  can- 
not control  the  action.  Then  the  bubble  will  ascend  in  the 
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pipe.  Assuming  for  the  present  that  no  liquid  is  pumped  out 
of  the  top  of  the  pipe,  then  during  the  ascent  the  liquid  above 
the  bubble  muat  pass  by  it  in  order  to  get  below.  Hence,  the 
bubble  cannot  occupy  the  whole  cross-section  of  the  pipe.  In 
order  to  ascend  the  bobble  must  become  elongated  until  the  li- 
quid can  pass  down.  In  order  to  pass  down  through  the  contrac- 
tion formed  by  the  bubble,  the  liquid  must  have  a  certain  abso- 
lnt«  velocity.  The  presence  of  this  velocity  is  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  an  unbalanced  head  somewhere  above. 

Ezprest-ioos  are  found  for  the  upward  velocity  of  the  air  bub- 
bles and  for  the  downward  velocity  of  the  water,  and  from  the 
relations  of  these  quantities  the  area  of  cross-section  of  the  bub- 
ble and  the  rate  of  loss  of  liquid  from  above  to  below  one  bub- 
ble is  computed,  thereby  giving  a  basis  for  finding  the  loss  of 
energy  due  to  slip. 

Under  the  conditions  of  the  above  problem  all  of  the  useful 
energy  supplied  by  the  air  is  wasted  in  fluid  friction  caused  by 
the  water  slipping  past  the  bubble. 

A  closer  approximation  to  working  conditions  is  illustrated  in 
Pig.  2  (b),  in  which  the  arrangement  is  the  same  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding problem  with  the  exception  that  the  top  of  the  pipe  ia 
flush  with  the  surface  of  the  supply  reservoir.  In  the  first  prob 
lem  the  bubble  produced  the  standing  head  h.  In  the  absence 
of  the  standing  head  in  this  problem,  the  liquid  will  flow  out  of 
the  top  of  the  pipe  with  a  velocity  theoretically  equal  to  V^gh. 
Under  the  conditions  of  this  problem  the  entire  column  of  liquid 
in  the  pipe  will  be  moving  upward.  The  downward  velocity  of 
the  water  past  the  bubble  will  not  be  actual  but  only  relative  ti 
the  velocity  of  the  bubble,  but  the  loss  due  to  slip  is  assumed 
tu  be  the  same  as  under  the  conditions  of  the  first  problem. 

In  air  lift  pumps  as  actually  operated  the  bubbles  are  not 
always  of  the  proper  size  to  fill  the  pipe  in  the  manner  assumed 
above.  In  the  pump  specified  in  the  Frizell  patent,  for  example, 
the  air  is  admitted  to  the  water,  as  already  described,  in  the 
form  of  very  minute  bubbles.  "When  the  size  of  the  bubble  ia 
small  the  surface  tension  in  the  liquid  tends  to  compress  the 
bubble  into  a  sphere.    "When  the  bubbles  are  small  their  motion 
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13  Irregular  and  the  formulas  deduced  by  Professor  Harris  for 
I0E8  due  to  slip  are  uot  supposed  to  hold. 

In  his  book  on  Comf}ressed  Air,  published  in  1910,  Professor 
Harris  has  modified  his  original  theory,  and  shows  that  the  slip 
varies  as  the  square  root  of  the  volume  of  the  bubble,  and  that 
the  head  produced  is  independent  of  the  size  of  the  bubbles, 
hence  it  would  seem  desirable  to  have  the  air  in  the  form  of  small 
bubbles. 

Anderson's  Theory. — A  simple  theory  of  the  air  lift  pump, 
proposed  hy  Mr.  Robert  M.  Anderson,  was  published  in  Bulletin 
No.  53  of  the  Hudson  Engineering  Company  in  1905.  In  de- 
veloping this  theory  static  conditions  were  assumed  to  exist  in  the 
pump.  Under  such  conditions  the  pressure  at  the  air  inlet  due 
to  the  depth  of  submergence  is  equal  to  that  produced  by  the 
mixture  of  air  and  water  in  the  eduction  pipe.  The  lift  is 
found  by  computing  the  length  of  eduction  pipe  required  to  give 
a  pressure  equal  to  that  due  to  the  submergence.  This  length  is 
inversely  proportional  to  tlie  average  density  of  the  mixture. 
Tc  find  the  latter  quantity  an  expression  is  developed  for  giving 
the  mean  volume  of  the  air,  while  expanding  isothermally  from 
its  volume  at  the  inlet  to  its  volume  at  atmospheric  pressure. 
The  various  terms  when  combined  give  the  volume  of  air  at; 
barometric  pressure  required  to  pump  one  volume  of  water,  &i 
h 
\- — (1) 


h     ^       'J_    log     _-L 

in  which 

qo  —  discharge  of  free  air  at  the  pressure  Pb. 

h|  —  the  lift,  in  feet. 

h,  ^^  the  depth  of  submergence,  in  feet. 

P(,  =  barometric  pressure, 

pi  ^pressure  at  the  air  inlet  in  the  foot-pieee. 

For  convenience  of  reference  these  and  all  other  symbols  used 
in  this  bulletin  have  been  tabulated  and  defined  on  page  9. 

Under  the  static  conditions  assumed  for  developing  this  theory, 
there  would  be  no  losses  of  head,  such  as  those  occasioned  by  en- 
trance to  the  eduction  pipe,  pipe  friction,  slip,  elbow  loss,  etc., 
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Slid  accordingly  no  terms  for  these  quantities  are  found  in  the 
formula.  To  adapt  the  formula  for  practical  use  a  constant, 
found  by  comparing  with  experimental  results,  has  been  intro- 
duced giving 

h 
q    —1.9 ! (2) 


-  logg  - 


It  ia  not  claimed  that  this  formula  gives  accurate  results,  but 
only  approximations. 

Gibson'x  Theory. — This  theory,  published  in  1908  by  A.  H. 
Gibson  in  bis  "Ilydrnulies  and  Its  Application,"  ia  based  on  the 
same  fundamental  ideas  as  the  preceding  one  except  that  it  Is 
not  confined  to  static  conditions.  Under  operating  conditions 
the  column  of  mixed  air  and  water  in  the  eduction  pipe  is  not 
long  enough  to  erente  a  pressure  at  the  air  inlet  sufficient  to  bal- 
ance that  due  to  submergence,  the  difference  being  made  up  in 
the  losses  of  pressure  due  to  friction,  etc.  Mr.  Gibson  takes  ac- 
count of  the  losses  due  to  friction  and  velocity  at  exit,  introduc- 
ing terms  for  the  loss  of  head  due  to  these  causes  so  that  formnlj 
(1)  becomes 


2(r 


Loreie's  Theory. — A  verj-  simple  mathematical  theory,  ex- 
plaining the  action  of  the  air  lift  pump,  was  published  by  Dr. 
H.  Lorenz,  in  Zeitsehrift  des  Vereines  Deutcher  Ingenienre,  Vol. 
53,  page  :>45,  April,  130:5.  The  formulas  he  deduces  take  account 
(f  the  losses  of  energy  occasioned  by  slip,  pipe  friction,  etc.,  and 
are  therefore  of  practical  use  in  designing  air  lift  pumps,  pro- 
vided the  necessary  experimental  coeiBcients  are  known.  The 
theoretical  discussion  in  Dr.  Lorenz 's  article  is  therefore  given 
ir,  full  below.     Let 

Pi  =  the  pressure  in  the  foot-piece.         ^ 

Pb  =the  barometric  pressure  acting  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  the  well  and  also  on  the  discharge  end  of  the 
pipe  A,  Pig.  3. 
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=  the  density  of  the  fluid  pumped. 

=  the  weight  per  second  of  the  water  pumped. 

=  the  weight  per  second  of  the  air  discharged  through  the 

pipe  B. 
=  the  density  of  the  air  at  the  air  inlet  in  the  foot-piece. 


Tig.  3.— CompsrlaoD  o(  the  Frli«II  md  Pobla  Sritemi  of  Operstlon. 

Ut,  =^  the  density  of  the  air  at  the  discharge  end  of  pipe  A. 
V,  =  the  velneity  of  the  liquid  in  the  pipe  A  below  the  air  in- 
let. 
Cj  =^the  eoeffic-iont  of  entrance, 
h,  :=  the  depth  of  .submergence. 

Referring  to  Fig.  3  (a),  it  may  be  seen  that  during  the  opera- 
tion of  the  pump  the  following  equation  of  heads  holds  between 
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the  point  C  in  the  pump  and  a  point  at  the  same  elevation  out- 
side the  pump : 

P,  —  p.  v'     /  \ 

N--V^-^('  +  0  '*> 

For  flow  in  the  discharge  pipe  A  the  following  differential 
equation  holds  on  account  of  the  variable  value  of  the  density  u 
of  the  mixture  of  gaa  and  liquid ; 

dh = cv"  dh  (5) 

u  g 

ill  which  V  equals  the  variable  velocity,  and  p  the  pressure  at 
any  point;  and  with  the  variable  specific  weight  of  air  as  u,, 
equation 

-^ ^  +  _  ^  <6) 

designates  the  momentary  volume  of  the  mixture  w,  -|-  Ww. 

If  the  mixture  of  air  and  fluid  is  very  intimately  commingled ; 
that  is,  if  the  air  penetrates  the  fluid  in  the  form  of  small  bub- 
bles, it  can  be  assumed  that  the  air  expands  isothermally,  so 
tiiat 


By  means  of  equations  (6)  and  (7)  the  fundamental  formula 
(5)  becomes 

"a  Pb  dp  ™»        ^P  vd' 


:'dh       (S) 


w+w  u^p  WJ.WU  g 

Integrating  this  equation  between  the  limits  h,  +  hi  and  0, 
Pi  and  pu,  and  v,  and  Vi,  (the  velocity  of  the  mixture  at  the  dis- 
charge end  of  the  eduction  pipe)  there  results 

".    Ph     Pi      "«   rPi-pbi 


2g        ^J     cvSdh 

Diqmzec  by  Google 
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Replacing  the  last  term  in  this  equation,  for  the  sake  of  s 
plieity,  by  assuming  a  mean  coefficient  c^  so  that 

+  K  ,        V! 

0  va  d  h         o  -^  ->„  "' 

there  resnlts 

-( ^^■ '.) +;rV("'-^°'°'- T+-^( '- '- ))- 


j; 


2g  " 

Adding  this  equation  to  (4)  gives 


1^  Str  \        "  <»  /     2g    " 

N^lecting  the  second  term  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  equa- 
tion, which  will  be  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  first  term 
on  account  of  the  large  difference  between  the  values  of  u»  and 
Ui,,  w,  and  Ww,  and  neglecting  w,  in  the  denominator,  this  equa- 
tion reduces  to  the  simple  form 

In  developing  this  enei^  equation  Dr.  Lorenz  assumed  the 
velocity  of  air  entering  the  foot-piece  as  equal  to  that  of  the 
water ;  that  is  free  from  any  losses  due  to  impact  which  may  be 
readily  assumed  on  aocoimt  of  the  small  kinetic  energy  of  the 
air. 

Now  let 

p.  p, 

1       w      o  iog      >  (13), 

"b  ^b 

the  work  of  isothermal  expansion  of  the  weight  of  air  w.,  and 
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lo  =  Wt  111  the  work  done  in  lifting  the  fluid  weight  w,,  from 
which  the  hydraulic  efficiency 


flan  be  computed  with  the  aid  of  equation  (12) 

i='+— ^Fi^^ ™ 

For  the  practical  use  of  these  formulas  it  will  be  better  to 
eliminate  the  velocities  Vi,  and  Ti,  by  introducing  the  volumes 
•Qb  and  q*  of  weights  w.  and  w,  and  using  the  area  of  the  dis- 
charge pipe  &f,  by  means  of  the  following  formulas : 

(18) 
%  +  %  -  *p  \  ^Iw  =  %  "i 

"Writing  now  in  place  of  equation  (12) 

^I->.o.Z!,h.^.(('+'.i)(->  +  ".)'+'.^i]      „„ 

*nd  differentiating  tliia  e<|uation  with  reapect  to  qt,  putting 
il  <l„ 

there  results  as  a  requirement  for  maximum  discharge  q,: 

__;  log  _!=    ^    »  J  fa,  +  Q.)  (18) 

•',  "i         "b    '     8 «;     ^ 
or  in  connection  with  equation  (17),  that  is  after  eliminating 
the  pressures  Pi  and  Pb, 

If  now  the  maximum  discharge  determined  from  the  capacity 
of  the  well,  and  the  area  ap  of  the  discharge  pipe  determined 
from  the  diameter  of  the  well,  and  also  the  lift  and  the  known 
■coefficients  c,  and  Cp  are  given,  the  volume  of  free  air  required 
may  be  computed  by  means  of  the  formulas  (18)  and  (19)  from 
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whicb  the  submergence  h.  can  then  be  computed  by  means  of 
eqaatioQ  (4).  For  these  £xed  eoaditiona  equation  (17)  then 
gives  the  relations  between  any  desired  values  of  qb  and  q, 
mdng  the  same  pressure  pi. 

There  may  be  other  losses  of  energy  than  those  aecounted  for 
by  Dr.  Lorenz,  such  as  the  loss  due  to  the  elbow  or  bend  which 
generally  forms  the  upper  end  of  the  pump.  In  comparing  the 
experimental  results  of  the  Wisconsin  experiments  with  Dr. 
Lorenz'8  theory  (see  page  77),  his  formulas  have  been  modified 
to  take  account  of  the  elbow  loss,  and  in  computing  experi- 
mental values  of  the  coefficient  of  pipe  friction  and  slip,  a  term 
haa  been  introduced  to  correct  for  the  loss  of  energy  due  to 
friction  in  the  air  pipe  (see  page  73). 

Green's  Theory. — In  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  of 
Aug.  7,  1909  (Vol.  88,  p.  251),  Leonard  M.  Green  has  published 
an  article  entitled  "Efficiency  of  the  Air  Lift  as  a  Solution 
Pump,"  in  which  he  discusses  mathematically  the  theory  of  the 
air  lift,  amount  of  air  required,  minimum  air  pressure,  effi- 
ciency of  the  lift  under  given  conditions,  etc. 

He  makes  the  assumption  that  the  water  and  air  rising  in 
the  eduction  pipe  are  in  layers;  the  layers  of  water  being 
equal  in  volume  and  the  layers  of  air  being  of  equal  weight. 
Formulas  are  deduced  for  computing  the  ratio  of  the  volumes 
of  water  and  free  air  in  each  layer  for  given  conditions  of  lift 
and  submergence  and  for  giving  the  number  of  these  layers, 
or  the  volumes  of  water  and  air  discharged. 

No  provision  is  made  in  the  formulas  for  correcting  for 
entrance  loss  or  for  the  loss  caused  by  the  elbow,  at  the  top 
of  the  eduction  pipe,  which  may  amount  to  as  much  as  15  per 
cent,  of  the  t«tal  work  done.  Nor  has  any  account  been  taken 
of  the  slip.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  correct  for  pipe 
friction  by  assuming  that  the  velocity  in  the  tail-piece  of  the 
eduction  pipe  is  equal  to  the  velocity  of  flow  of  water  in  8 
clean  iron  pipe  of  length  equal  to  that  of  the  eduction  pipe  and 
under  a  difference  of  head  equal  to  that  caused  by  the  com- 
pressed air.  The  experiments  made  by  the  writers  indicate 
that  this  last  assumption  may  be  approximately  true  for  some 
ratios  of  volume  of  air  to  volume  of  water,  bnt  that  it  is  very- 
far  from  the  truth  when  this  ratio  is  small. 
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By  neglecting  the  entrance  and  elbow  losses  and  making  the 
above  assumption  as  to  pipe  friction  the  author  computes  the- 
oretical efBciencies  of  more  than  90  per  cent,  for  small  amounts 
of  air,  and  draws  the  conclusion  that  under  proper  working 
conditions  the  total  combined  efficiency  of  the  compressor  eind 
lift  should  not  be  less  than  70  per  cent.  Experiments  do  not 
justify  this  opinion. 

The  Qreen  formulas  are  not  so  convenient  for  nse  as  the 
Lorenz  formulas,  so  no  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  writers 
to  supply  the  missing  terms  or  to  work  out  experimental  co- 
efficients for  use  with  them. 
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To  start  the  operation  of  an  air  lift  pump  requires  a  greater 
air  pressure  than  is  necessary  for  normal  operating  conditions. 
When  the  air  supply  is  first  turned  on,  the  air  pressure  must 
be  greater  than  that  due  to  the  submergence  of  the  air  inlet, 
while  after  the  discharge  of  the  liquid  from  the  pump  has  com- 
menced the  pressure  at  the  air  inlet  will  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  the  entrance  and  velocity  heads  of  the  liquid  enter- 
ing the  eduction  pipe.  The  conditions  existing  while  starting 
an  air  lift  pump  are  accurately  illustrated  and  described  above 
in  connection  with  Fig.  2  (a)  with  the  exception  that  instead 
of  only  one  bubble  of  air  there  wottld  be  many.  When  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  bubbles  have  been  introduced  to  raise  the 
head  through  the  entire  lift,  some  of  the  liquid  will  begin  to 
spill  out  over  the  top  of  the  pipe.  The  loss  of  this  liquid  causes 
a  reduction  in  the  pressure  in  the  eduction  pipe,  which  under 
some  conditions  allows  a  sudden  infiux  of  the  high  pressure 
air,  resulting  in  a  violent  discharge  of  liquid  and  air  which 
may  exhaust  the  store  of  compressed  air.  Following  this  the 
liquid  would  regain  its  full  static  head,  requiring  the  operation 
to  be  started  over  again. 

To  prevent  such  intermittent  action  the  escape  of  air  into 
the  eduction  pipe  must  be  controlled.  It  should  be  throttled 
the  instant  the  discharge  of  liquid  commences.  That  intermit- 
tent action  does  not  always  occur  is  probably  due  to  the  effect 
of  friction  in  the  air  pipe.  As  this  friction  increases  with  the 
square  of  the  velocity,  it  is  evident  that  in  long  pipes  of  small 
cross-section  it  will  serve  to  some  extent  as  a  governor,  tending 
to  control  the  discharge  of  air. 
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DESCRIPTION  OP  AN  AIR  LIFT  PUMPING  PLANT 
The  Pump 

The  essential  structural  features  of  the  air  lift  pump  are  ex- 
ceptionally simple  and  few  in  number,  and  this  fact  constitntea 
one  of  its  principal  advantages.  In  its  simplest  form,  as  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  3,  it  consists  of  a  pipe  for  the  discharge  of  the 
water  and  a  smaller  pipe  for  conveying  compressed  air  to  it 
at  a  point  near  its  lower  end. 

The  Eduction  Pipe. — The  discharge  pipe  is  designated  by  va- 
rious writers  as  the  eduction  pipe,  lift  tube,  lift  pipe,  and  risng 
main.  It  should  not  touch  the  bottom  of  the  well  or  reservoir 
from  which  it  is  to  pump  but  should  be  elevated  above  it  so  as 
to  freely  admit  the  water  or  other  liquid  through  its  lower  open 
end.  This  end  of  the  pipe  should,  however,  be  submerged  be- 
low the  liquid  surface  a  distance  which,  our  experiments  indi- 
cate, should  be  greater  than  the  height  above  the  water  sur- 
face to  which  the  liquid  is  to  be  lifted.  This  latter  distance 
is  technically  called  the  lift  of  the  pump.  The  distance  meas- 
ured  from  the  water  surface  down  to  the  point  of  admission 
of  the  air  into  the  eduction  pipe  is  known  as  the  submergence 
of  the  pump.  Submergence  is  generally  expressed  as  a  per- 
centage of  the  total  length  of  the  pump,  measured  from  the 
point  of  air  inlet  to  the  point  of  discharge.  The  discharge 
should  be  free  into  a  reservoir  at  atmospheric  pressure.  Sub- 
mergence and  lift  should  be  measured  from  the  elevation  of  the 
water  as  it  stands  under  working  conditions  rather  than  under 
static  conditions. 

The  Fool-Piece. — In  most  air  lift  pumps  the  compressed  air 
from  the  air  pipe  enters  the  eduction  pipe  through  a  casting 
designed  to  cause  the  air  to  enter  in  a  special  manner.  The 
casting  used  for  such  a  purpose  is  technically  called  a  foot- 
pieee. 

The  type  of  foot-piece  devised  by  Mr.  Prizell  is  shown  in 
Fig.  4.  In  the  specifications  for  his  patent  it  is  described  as 
follows : 
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"iDto  the  bottom  of  the  rising-pipe  is  fitted  the  hour-glass- 
shaped  pipe  5,  inclosing  between  the  two  pipes  the  annular 
space  E  E. 

"The  upper  end  of  the  pipe  5  is  perforated -with  a  great 
Dtimber  of  minnte  orifices,  F,  as  indicated  by  the  black  dots. 


Fig.  «.— PrdeH'i  Foot-Plect.         Pig.  S,— Pohle'B  Foot-PItct. 

The  lower  end  expands  to  a  greater  width  than  that  of  the 
rising-pipe  in  order  to  diminish  the  resistance  of  the  water  in 
entering. 

■'The  pipe  D,  leading  from  the  source  of  compressed  air 
opens  into  the  annular  space  E  E. 

"The  pipe  D,  which  conveys  the  compressed  air  may  pass 
down  in  the  pit  C,  as  shown,  or  inside  the  rising-pipe  B,  or  out- 
side the  pit  C  in  the  ground,  if  preferred." 

Dr.  Pohle's  foot-piece  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  5.  The  descrip- 
tion of  it,  taken  from  the  specifications  for  his  patent,  is  as 
follows : 

"The  exit  end  of  the  air  pipe  is  enlarged  by  beveling  off  the 
inner  edge  thereof,  in  order  to  permit  the  free  delivery  of  the 
eir  in  mass  or  hulk,  and  thus  to  avoid  the  formation  of  air  bub- 
bles. The  enlargement  C  of  the  pipe  W  is  of  sufficient  area  ti 
compensate  for  the  space  occupied  by  the  exit  end  of  the  air 
pipe  A,  and  said  end  of  said  pipe  A  passes  through  the  vertical 
side  of  the  enlargement  C,  as  shown,  and  derives  support  there- 
from, ' ' 

Quite  a  large  number  of  different  foot-pieces  have  been  dc 
■vised  and  patented  and  in  most  cases  extravagant  claims  have 
been  made  for  them  as  regards  their  effect  in  increasing  the 
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efBeiency  of  the  pump.  A  few  of  the  types  will  be  illustrated 
and  discussed  on  a  following  page,  in  connection  with  the  de- 
scription of  the  experiments  carried  on  at  the  Hydraulic  Labora- 
tory of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

As  will  be  shown  later,  experiments  indicate  that  changes 
in  the  form  of  the  foot-piece  have  little  if  any  effect  on  the 
eifieiency  and  capacity  of  the  pump,  other  than  the  effect  due 
to  the  amount  of  obstruction  of  the  water  passages;  a  factor 
whieh  differs  in  the  various  types. 

Tail-Fiece. — Most  forms  of  foot-piece  are  arranged  for  the 
attachment  of  a  pipe  onto  their  lower  ends,  thus  extending  the 
eduction  pipe  some  distance  below  the  point  of  air  admission, 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  escape  of  compressed  air 
from  the  bottom  of  the  eduction  pipe.  The  pipe  used  for  such 
an  extension  is  termed  a  tail-piece.  The  tail-piece  is  often 
made  a  lai^er  size  of  pipe  than  is  the  remainder  of  the  educ- 
tion pipe.  The  length  and  size  to  be  used  for  a  tail-piece  are 
problematical. 

A  number  of  distinct  types  of  air  lift  pump  have  been  pro- 
duced through  the  various  methods  that  have  been  devised  for 
piping  the  wells.  The  methods  in  most  frequent  use  are  illus- 
trated in  Figs.  6  and  7  and  are  described  below. 

Side  Inlei  Pump. — The  aide  inlet  pump,  in  which  the  air  pipe 
is  on  the  outside  of  the  discharge  pipe,  is  shown  at  (a)  in  Pig. 
6.  The  air  pipe  is  connected  to  the  bottom  of  the  eduction  pipe 
by  means  of  standard  fittings,  special  castings,  or  one  of  the 
various  patented  foot-pieces,  examples  of  which  are  illustrated 
in  Figs.  11  and  12.  This  method  is  used  when  the  well  is  large 
enough  to  admit  of  the  air  and  water  pipes  being  placed  side  by 
side  from  top  to  bottom  and  is  probably  the  most  economical 
of  the  systems  shown. 

Annular  Air  Tube  Pump. — Fig.  6  (h)  shows  the  annular  air 
tube  pump  in  which  the  well  top  is  sealed  and  the  air  passes 
down  through  the  annular  space  between  the  discharge  pipe  and 
the  air  pipe  or  well  casing. 

In  the  illustration  accompanying  the  1865  patent  of  A. 
Brear's  annular  tube  pump,  a  foot-piece  is  shown  attached  to 
the  lower  ends  of  the  eduction  and  air  pipes.     This  nozzle  is  so 
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arranged  that  the  air  is  directed  upward  into  the  center  of  the 
eduction  pipe,  the  liquid  entering  the  lower  part  of  the  foot- 
pieee  and  surrounding  the  air  nozzle.  The  air  is  introduced 
differently  in  the  Bacon  pump,  which  has  heen  quite  extentuvely 


Fit.  e.— Din^nnt  Methods  ol  Pining  W«lla. 

used.  In  the  original  patent  (No.  542,620)  of  James  E.  Bacon, 
issued  July  16,  1895,  the  statement  is  made  that  it  was  found 
"advantageous  to  make  an  opening  into  the  uptake-pipe  near 
the  bottom  end  thereof,  so  that  the  air  may  flow  through  that 
opening  in  a  uniform  or  nearly  uniform  stream."  Many  annu- 
lar tube  pumps  have  been  built  with  no  foot-piece  or  opening 
in  the  side  of  the  pipe.  In  such  pumps  the  air  forces  the  water 
level  in  the  well  down  until  the  bottom  of  the  discharge  pipe 
is  uncovered.  Air  then  enters  the  discharge  pipe  and  the  press- 
ure in  the  annular  space  is  lowered.  This  causes  the  fluid  to 
rise  again  in  the  air  space  and  discharge  pipe  until  the  pres- 
sures balance  and  then  the  operation  is  repeated.  This  causes 
the  water  in  the  well  approaching  the  bottom  of  the  eduction 
pipe  to  surge  more  violently  than  it  would  if  it  were  allowed 
to  rise  in  the  well  around  the  eduction  pipe  to  its  normal 
height,  as  it  does  in  the  side  inlet  system.     It  is  claimed  for 
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pumps  built  in  this  way  that  this  surging  promotes  the  en- 
trance of  the  water  and  air  into  the  eduction  pipe  in  a  manner 
conducive  of  high  efficiency. 

Central  Air  Tube  Pump. — Fig.  6  (c)  shows  the  central  air 
tube  pump  which  uses  the  well  casing  as  the  discharge  pipe, 
and  introduces  the  air  through  a  small  pipe  usually  fitted  with 
some  special  device  or  foot-piece  attached  to  the  bottom 
through  which  the  air  escapes.  Usually  a  number  of  small  holes 
are  drilled,  or  a  number  of  slits  cut  into  the  lower  joint  of  pipe 
and  the  end  plugged.  An  objection  to  this  method  is  that  when 
the  well  is  eased  for  only  a  portion  of  the  distance,  the  air  and 
water  may  escape  out  of  the  well  into  fissures  in  the  rwlj.  The 
hydraulic  radius  of  the  water  passage  in  the  discharge  pipe 
is  reduced  by  the  air  pipe,  which  increases  the  frictional  losses 
and  so  diminishes  the  efficiency,  but  in  this  method  of  piping 
the  entire  cross-section  of  the  well,  less  the  area  of  the  air  pipe, 
is  available  for  use  as  a  discharge  pipe;  so  a  well  piped  in  this 
way  will  have  a  greater  theoretical  capacity  than  wells  of  the 
same  size  piped  by  the  other  methods;  notwithstanding  the 
obstruction  caused  by  the  central  air  pipe.  This  fact  is  shown 
by  the  following  comparison  of  the  three  methods.  Assum- 
ing in  each  case  that  the  wells  are  of  6  inches  diameter,  the 
largest  eduction  pipe  which  can  be  got  into  the  well  with  a 
1-inch  air  pipe  beside  it,  is  3',^  inches  in  diameter,  while  In  the 
annular  tube  method  of  piping  a  4i/^-inch  eduction  pipe  can  be 
accommodated.  In  the  central  tube  system  it  is  assumed  that  a 
I'/^-inch  air  pipe  is  iised  with  the  6-inch  casing  ser^nng  as  the 
eduction  pipe.  The  tabulated  values  of  the  areas  and  perimeters 
of  the  pipes  were  taken  from  the  table  of  standard  dimensions 
of  wrought  iron  and  steel  pipe  published  in  the  Crane  Com- 
pany's catalogue.  It  may  be  noted  in  the  following  tabulation 
that  the  hydraulic  radius  of  the  central  air  tube  pump  is  less 
than  that,  of  the  annular  tube  pump,  but  the  net  area  of  the 
former  is  nearly  twice  as  larpe  as  that  of  the  latter.  The  dis- 
charge through  a  pipe  under  a  given  head  is  proportional  tn 
the  product  of  the  area  and  the  square  root  of  the  hydraulic 
radius  of  the  pipe.  This  product  has  been  calculated  and  tabu- 
lated in  the  last  column  and  shows  the  relative  capacities  of 
the  wells  piped  accordii.g  to  the  three  different  methods,  as- 
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suming  the  value  of  the  coefficient  of  pipe  friction  and  slip  to 
be  the  same  in  all  three  cases. 
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Comhination  I'ump. — Fig.  6  (d)  shows  a  eombiiiation  of  the 
annular  air  tiibe  and  central  air  tube  methods  of  piping.  It 
is  evident  that  the  hydrostatic  head  in  the  well  cannot  bi'r 
greater  than  that  due  to  the  ground  water  to  permit  of  con- 
tinuous operation.  Therefore,  no  special  advantage  is  to  be 
gained  in  introducing  compressed  air  above  the  water  surface 
in  the  well,  unless  the  increased  surging,  due  to  the  less  depth 
of  water  on  the  outside  of  the  eduction  pipe,  might  effect  the 
size  of  bubbles  of  air  admitted.  The  results  of  the  authors'  ex- 
periments show,  that  with  the  well  piped  according  to  the  side 
inlet  method  using  a  Harris  Air  Pump  Company's  foot-piece, 
there  was  no  appreciable  difference  when  compressed  air  was 
introduced  above  the  water  surface  in  the  well  and  when  the 
well  was  open  to  atmospheric  pressure,  the  percentage  of  sub- 
mergence and  lift  being  the  same  in  both  cases.  The  cut  shows 
this  system  with  a  patented  foot-piece  on  the  end  of  the  air- 
pipe. 

Mvlfiple  Air  Lift  Pump. — When  the  lift  is  very  high  and  the 
proper  submergence  difficult  to  obtain,  the  arrangement  shown 
in  Pig.  7  may  be  rped  where  the  cross-section  of  the  well  per- 
mits of  its  use.  This  arrangement  employs  a  series  of  suc- 
<;esslve  lifts  and  it  is  claimed  that  it  works  more  economically 
than  -when  the  water  is  raised  in  a  single  lift.     The  cross-aec- 
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tiooal  area  of  the  ordinary  deep  well  will  not  permit  of  such  an 
arrangemeDt,  but  it  may  be  used  to  advantage  in  a  mine  shaft. 
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Fig.  T.-Mulllplf  . 


Fig.  8,— Air  Sepsrslor. 


licluni  Air  I'vmp. — In  rising  through  the  eduction  pipe  there 
is  a  transfer  of  heat  between  the  air  and  the  water ;  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  two  being  practically  equal  at  the  point  of  dischai^e. 
Therefore,  where  the  air  lift  is  being  used  to  pump  from  under- 
ground supplies,  the  temperature  of  the  air  issuing  from  the 
discharge  pipe  will  be  cooler  than  the  atmosphere  during  the 
warm  months  of  the  year.  For  each  five  degrees  fall  in  the 
temperature  of  the  free  air  entering  the  compressor,  a  saving  of 
about  one  per  cent,  in  the  expenditure  of  energy  used  in  doing 
the  work  of  compression  may  be  effected.  Hence,  where  the 
wells  are  situated  in  close  proximity  to  the  power  house,  con- 
siderable economy  may  be  effected  by  connecting  the  air  inlet 
of  the  air  cylinder  of  the  compressor  with  the  top  of  the  well 
casing  head.  An  air  separator  used  for  this  purpose  consists 
of  a  cylindrical  drum  about  18  inches  in  diameter  and  8  or  10 
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feet  long,  attached  to  the  casiDg  head  from  the  side  of  which 
the  discharge  from  the  well  passes  out  and  from  the  top  the 
air  is  piped  to  the  compressor.  An  air  separator  is  shown  in 
Pig.  8.  The  return-air  method  of  piping  may  be  used  with  any 
of  the  types  of  pumps  shown  in  Figs.  6  and  7. 


Tig.  9.— Air  Lilt  PumplDS  Plaat. 

The  air  separator  described  above  is  useful  also  where  it  is 
desired  to  pump  to  points  situated  some  distance  from  the 
well,  as  described  on  page  42. 

Diverging  Outlet  Fump. — When  the  eduction  pipe  is  of  uni- 
form diameter  throughout,  as  shown  in  Figs.  3,  6,  7  and  9,  the 
discbarge  occurs  at  quite  high  velocity,  resulting  in  a  con- 
siderable loss  of  energy.  To  conserve  this  kinetic  energy  of 
the  water  Mr.  Jos.  Price,  an  English  engineer,  fitted  his  pump 
with  an  eduction  pipe  which  increased  in  diameter  towards  the 
top,  so  that  as  the  compressed  air  expanded  in  rising  the 
velocity  would  not  be  greatly  increased.  This  device  could  be 
used  with  any  type  of  foot-piece  and  any  method  of  piping. 
A  few  experiments  by  the  authors  indicate  that  a  considerable 
saving  may  be  effected  by  the  use  of  a  diverging  outlet  of 
proper  design. 
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The  Plakt 

An  air  lift  pumping  plant  comprises  the  motive  power,  an 
air  compressor,  an  air  receiver,  and  an  air  pipe  leading  to  one 
or  more  pumps  such  as  have  been  described  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs.  Fig.  9  serves  to  illustrate  in  a  general  way  the 
machinery  and  other  essential  apparatus. 

The  compressor  and  receiver  should  be  located  where  the  ex- 
pense of  installing  and  operating  the  plant  will  be  the  least. 
They  are  often  situated  a  considerable  distance  from  the  wells. 
The  power  used  to  drive  the  compressor  may  be  either  steam, 
electric,  water,  or  internal  combustion  engines. 

The  Ciiinprrssor. — The  type  of  eomprpssor  installed  will  de- 
pend on  the  pressure  required  to  pump  the  wells,  the  nature 
and  amount  of  power  available  for  compressing  the  air,  and 
the  number  and  size  of  the  wells.  Where  the  pressure  required 
is  small  and  the  quantity  to  be  compressed  not  very  large,  the 
ordinary  straight  line  or  duplex  compressor  may  be  tLsed. 
"Where  high  air  pressures  are  necessarj'  economy  demands  the 
cross  compound  type  fitted  with  an  intercooler. 

The  Receiver. — The  receiver  is  used  to  store  and  equalize  the 
air  pressure.  It  acts  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  air  cham- 
ber on  a  force  main  and  reduces  the  effects  of  the  pulsations 
of  the  compressor.  It  also  acts  as  a  separator  to  catch  the 
water  and  oil  which  are  carried  by  the  air.  It  is  quite  necessary 
to  provide  some  kind  of  a  separator  for  this  purpose  to  prevent 
the  air  pipes  becoming  clogged,  and  where  a  foot-piece  with 
small  air  openings  is  used  it  is  especially  desirable  to  have  the 
air  free  from  any  clogging  material.  The  air  receiver  is 
usually  built  of  boiler  iron  and  designed  so  as  to  permit  a 
steady  flow  of  air  to  the  well.  The  air  from  the  compressor 
passes  down  from  the  top  of  the  receiver  through  a  pipe  and 
discharges  beneath  the  surface  of  some  water  which  is  usually 
kept  in  it.  The  outlet  pipe  for  the  air  is  located  near  the  top 
of  the  receiver,  and  a  drain  is  provided  at  the  bottom  to  carry 
away  the  oil  and  water. 

The  Air  Live. — From  the  receiver  the  main  air  line  nins  to 
the  wells.    The  piping  to  the  wells  should  be  arranged  to  avoid 
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onnecessary  valves,  elbows  and  bends,  as  these  reduce  tbe  effi- 
ciency of  tbe  plant.  The  same  precaution  should  also  be  taken 
in  the  design  of  the  water  pipes.  A  valve  should  be  placed  on 
the  air  main  in  the  power  house  so  that  the  wells  may  be  con- 
trolled from  a  central  point.  It. is  desirable  to  place  a  regulat- 
ing and  a  stop  valve  at  each  well  so  that  after  the  proper 
amount  of  air  has  been  adjusted  to  the  conditions  of  lift,  sub- 
mergence, etc.,  at  the  well,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  disturb 
the  adjustment  in  order  to  shut  down  the  well. 

In  the  following  pages  the  discussion  will  be  confined  to  the 
air  lift  pump  alone,  leaving  out  of  consideration  the  efficiency 
of  the  air  transmission  pipes,  compressors  and  other  appurte- 
nances, which  have  an  important  beaiing  on  the  desirability 
of  installing  air  lift  pumping  plants,  but  the  consideration  of 
which  is  beyond  the  scope  planned  for  this  bulletin. 
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DISADVANTAGES  OF  THE  AIE  LIFT  PUMP 

The  air  lift  pump,  in  common  with  every  other  device,  has  a 
number  of  disadvantages,  the  principal  ones  being  its  low  effi- 
ciency, the  great  depth  of  submergence  required  and  its  poor 
adaptability  to  conditions  requiring  the  discharge  to  be  con- 
Teyed  great  horizontal  distances. 

Low  Efficiency.— The  most  serious  of  the  above  mentioned 
disadvantages  is  the  low  hydraulic  efficiency  of  the  pump.  The 
pump  is  generally  credited  with  efficiencies  of  only  25  to  33 
per  cent,  hut  notwithstanding  the  low  efBciency  of  the  pump 
itself,  the  entire  air  lift  pumping  plant  in  some  cases  develops 
a  duty  which  compares  favorably  with  other  systems  of  pump- 
ing. 

Great  Depth  of  Submergence. — A  single  air  lift  pump  cannot 
be  used  in  a  shallow  well  or  reservoir  except  to  raise  the  liqoid 
a  very  small  distance,  owing  to  the  high  percentage  of  the  total 
length  of  the  pump  which  must  be  submerged  to  give  good 
efficiencies.  This  fact  limits  the  field  of  the  air  lift  pnmp  prin- 
cipally to  deep  well  pumping.  The  multiple  stage  pump  de- 
scribed on  page  37  overcomes  the  difficulty,  but  probably  at  the 
cost  of  reduced  efficiency. 

Limited  Horizontal  Pumping. — Several  plants  have  been  in- 
stalled where  the  air  lift  was  used  to  pump  the  water  a  con- 
siderable horizontal  distance  after  it  had  been  raised  to  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  but  such  plants  are  not  considered  effi- 
cient. The  air  in  passing  through  the  horizontal  or  even  an 
inclined  pipe,  is  not  likely  to  be  evenly  distributed  throughout 
the  cross-section  of  the  pipe,  but  is  likely  to  pass  along  under 
the  upper  side,  allowing  a  large  space  in  the  lower  portion  of 
the  pipe  for  the  water  to  slip  back  past  the  bubble.  In  a  hori- 
zontal pipe  the  air  cannot  exert  any  buoyant  effort  to  aid  in 
discharging  the  water,  and  its  expansive  force,  which  might 
be  used  in  overcoming  pipe  friction  is  not  likely  to  be  effective 
on  account  of  the  serious  amount  of  slip  which  occurs  under 
these  conditions.  Where  it  is  desired  to  convey  the  water  to 
a  point  distant  horizontally  from  the  well,  the  eduction  pipe 
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should  be  carried  vertically  above  the  well  a  height  equal  to 
the  frictioD  head  of  the  water  in  the  horizontal  conductor,  and 
at  its  top  it  should  be  fitted  with  an  air  separator,  such  as  the 
one  described  on  page  39,  From  the  separator  the  water  would 
flow  by  gravity  to  the  desired  point. 

Aeration. — The  thorough  aeration  of  the  water  pumped  is 
generally  regarded  as  an  advantage,  but  under  some  circum- 
stances it  is  a  disadvantage.  It  doubtless  promotes  the  rust- 
ing and  consequent  destruction  of  the  eduction  pipe  and  in 
some  cases  causes  a  deposit  of  salts  which  clogs  the  water  pass- 
ages, especially  in  the  foot-piece.  The  opinion  has  also  been 
expressed  that  compressed  air  causes  an  excessive  growth  of 
algae.  The  bacterial  content  of  water  is  somewhat  increased 
by  the  air  lift  unless  the  air  supply  is  filtered. 
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ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  AIR  LIFT  PUMP 

The  air  lift  pump  possesses  many  features  whicli  give  it  de- 
cided advantages  over  other  types  of  pumps,  when  applied  to 
certain  conditions. 

Large  Capacity. — Its.  principal  claim  to  superiority  lies  in  its 
large  capacity.  When  the  conditions  are  suitable  for  its  in- 
stallation, an  air  lift  pump  will  discharge  more  liquid  from  a 
well  of  small  bore  than  will  any  other  type  of  pump.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  almost  the  entire  cross-sectional  area  of 
the  well  is  available  for  the  flow  of  liquid  and  the  action  is 
nearly  continuous.  The  quantity  that  can  be  discharged  by 
an  air  lift  pump  is  only  limited  by  the  capacity  of  the  well  and 
the  expense  of  pumping  at  unreasonably  high  rates;  while 
deep  well  pumps,  the  majority  of  which  are  single  acting,  limit 
the  discharge  by  the  allowable  piston  speed,  which  usually 
does  not  exceed  100  feet  per  minute.  The  air  lift  affords  a 
ready  means  for  testing  the  capacity  of  a  well  even  if  it  is  not 
to  be  permanently  installed. 

Low  Maintenance  Cost. — Owing  to  the  simplicity  of  the  pump 
the  expense  of  maintenance  of  the  plant  is  very  low,  and  is  due 
principally  to  the  expenses  in  connection  with  the  compressor. 
The  operation  of  the  air  lift  is  exceedingly  simple  and  the  life 
of  the  pump  is  almost  indeDnite.  Sometimes  the  air  pipes  and 
foot-piece  become  clogged  with  the  oil  carried  over  from  the 
compressor  cylinders  and  in  that  ease  have  to  be  removed  and 
cleaned,  but  this  rarely  occurs,  and  when  it  does  the  cost  is 
small  compared  with  the  cost  of  replacing  a  mechanical  pump. 
The  fact  that  there  are  absolutely  no  moving  parts  in  the  well 
makes  the  pump  especially  fitted  for  handling  dirty  or  gritty 
water,  sewage,  mine  water  and  acid  or  alkaline  sohitions  in 
chemical  or  metallurgical  works,  or  other  corrosive  liquids, 
Jlechanical  pumps  suffer  from  fine  sand  in  the  water,  which 
cuts  the  packing,  plungers,  and  valves  in  a  short  time  and 
makes  frequent  repairs  necessary.  To  repair  snch  pumps  they 
have  to  be  stopped  for  a  period  of  several  days,  resulting  in  a 
consequent  waste  of  time  and  increase  in  expenses.  Liquids 
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that  attack  metals  such  as  brine,  sulphuric  acid,  etc.  may  be 
pumped  by  the  air  lift  pump,  because  the  pump  and  appurte- 
nances may  be  replaced  at  a  small  expense  and  loss  of  time. 
The  application  of  the  air  lift  as  a  dredge  pump  has  been  tried 
and  found  successful,  but  it  has  not  been  extensively  used  for 
this  purpose. 

Low  Operating  Cost. — In  places  where  the  wells  are  scattered 
over  a  considerable  area,  or  are  remote  from  the  power  house, 
the  air  lift  pump  has  an  advantage  over  the  steam  driven  pump. 
In  a  deep  well  pump  driven  by  steam  each  well  must  be 
equipped  with  a  separate  engine  and  working  barrel,  which 
entails  heavy  condensation  losses  through  long  steam  supply 
pipes.  The  expense  of  attendance  of  a  plant  of  this  sort  u'ith 
its  scattered  pumping  units  is  great.  In  the  air  lift  pump  the 
transmission  loss  is  much  smaller  and  as  no  attendance  at  the 
well  is  required,  they  may  be  put  in  operation  or  controlled 
by  a  valve  in  the  power  house. 

Xot  Affcrtrd  bi;  fhfjk  Tfmprralureti. — Fluids  of  different  den- 
sities and  temperatures  may  be  handled  to  advantage  by  the 
air  lift  in  cases  where  the  use  of  other  types  of  pumps  would  be 
prohibited.  In  the  case  of  a  hot  liquid  the  air  absorbs  part  of 
the  heat  of  the  liquid  and  hence  is  increased  in  volume,  so  that 
the  discharge  of  liquid  for  the  same  expenditure  of  free  air  is 
greater  with  hot  than  with  cold  liquids.  This  results  in  a  con- 
siderable gain  in  efficiency  for  the  pump. 

Aeration. — AVhere  the  wafer  is  to  be  used  for  a  domestic  sup- 
ply and  there  are  impurities  in  it  such  as  iron,  it  has  been 
noticed  that  the  iron  is  oxidized  by  the  aeration  of  the  water 
and  the  supply  is  thereby  improved.  Aeration  is  especially 
advantageous  in  the  pumping  of  sewage  on  account  of  the  aid 
it  gives  in  the  oxidation  of  the  impurities. 

Reliabilil;/. — Air  lift  pumps  are  not  liable  to  sudden  stoppages 
or  breakdowns. 
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The  experiments  made  by  the  writers  at  the  Hydraulic  Lab- 
oratory of  the  University  of  Wiseonsin,  were  begun  during  the 
aummer  of  1908  and  were  continued  at  various  times  there- 
after with  modifications  in  the  apparatus. 

Notation 

The  notation  and  definitions  used  in  the  following  discussion 
are  given  below : 

"Reading"  is  the  term  used  to  designate  a  single  value  ob- 
tained by  the  inspection  of  the  scale  of  an  instrument. 

"Run''  is  used  to  designate  such  a  combination  of  readings, 
made  onder  practically  constant  conditions,  as  form  a  com- 
plete unit  in  the  result. 

"Series"  ia  used  to  designate  those  rnns  made  with  varying 
rates  of  pumping  but  with  constant  conditions  of  apparatus. 
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DESCRIPTION  OP  APPARATUS— 1908  EXPERIMENTS 

The  1908  experimeats,  comprising  runs  1  to  318,  inclusive, 
"were  made  with  the  apparatus  arranged  as  shown  diagrammati- 
■cally  in  Fig.  10. 

Eduction  Pipe. — In  this  scries  of  experiments  the  eduction 
pipe,  which  consisted  largely  of  H4-ioch  glass  tubing  supported 
by  a  slotted  2-inch  iron  pipe,  was  exposed  to  view,  thus  affora- 
ing  opportunity  to  observe  the  air  and  water  rising  in  the  pipe. 
The  upper  end  of  the  glass  pipe  was  coupled  to  a  H4-inch  iron 
pipe,  about  a  foot  long,  on  the  upper  end  of  which  was  a  cast 
iron  elbow  fitted  with  a  nipple  2  inches  long.  A  piece  of  canvas 
fastened  to  this  nipple  deflected  the  spray  downward  into  a 
4-inch  galvanized  spout.  This  arrangement  provided  a  free 
■discharge  into  the  air  at  the  elevation  of  the  elbow. 

Foot-Piece. — The  foot-piece  used  in  the  1908  experiments  was 
a  No.  2  Harris  air  pump*  having  a  li/4-ineh  discharge,  a  V,^- 
inch  suction,  and  i/^-inch  air  pipe.  A  sectional  view  of  the  foot- 
piece  used  is  shown  in  Fig.  11  (a)  and  an  exterior  view  in 
Fig.  12. 

The  Harris  pump,  as  described  in  patent  No.  814,  601,  con- 
-sists  essentially  of  an  ejector  having  a  contracted  passageway 
formed  by  a  sleeve  snugly  fitted  into  its  upper  end,  and  having 
immediately  below  the  sleeve  a  nozzle  screwed  into  an  air  pipe. 
The  walls  of  the  ejector  are  enlarged  about  the  air  tube  so  that 
the  dimensions  of  the  passageway  through  the  ejector  are  sub- 
stantially uniform.  The  air  nozzle  in  the  ejector  differs  from 
the  form  described  in  the  above  patent,  in  having  the  air  dis- 
charge into  the  body  of  the  ejector  through  a  circular  slot  in 
the  end  of  the  nozzle,  instead  of  from  an  open  diverging  tube. 
The  sleeve  and  nozzle  are  shown  in  their  relative  positions  in 
Pig.  12. 

Tail-Piece— As  used  in  the  1908  experiments  the  foot-pie™ 
was  connected  by  a  short  nipple  to  a  reducing  flange  on  the 
top  of  a  6-inch  Sanged  cast  iron  tee.    This  arrangement  made 

*  Made  by  the  Harris  Air  Pump  Co.,  IndlaDapoliB.  Ind. 
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Flj.  12.— Foot-PIfcra  CanJ  Id  WIbcodbId  Esperrmenti. 
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the  entrance  to  the  pump  approximately  one  foot  below  the  air 
inlet. 

H'fl(fr  Supply. — The  water  supply,  controlled  by  a  1-inch 
valve,  entered  the  tee  through  the  branch,  the  water  passing 
through  a  2-inch  croae  in  which  was  inserted  an  iron  ther- 
momeler  well.  The  bulb  of  the  thermometer  in  the  well  was  sur- 
rounded by  mercury  in  order  to  make  the  thermometer  respond 
quickly  to  changes  in  the  temperature  of  the  water. 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  head  of  water  at  the 
air  inlet,  a  ^^-inch  nipple  was  tapped  into  the  top  of  the  6-inch 
tee  and  was  connected  by  means  of  a  l^^-inch  glass  tube, 
marked  water  gage  in  Fig.  10.  A  large  glass  tube  was  used 
in  order  to  reduce  the  amplitude  of  the  oscillations  due  to  the 
variations  of  pressure  caused  by  the  surges  of  air  in  the  educ- 
tion pipe.  The  head  of  water  was  varied  during  the  experi- 
ments by  adjusting  the  height  of  the  outlet  of  the  overflow  hose. 
This  overflow  hose  was  quite  necessary  for  the  proper  working 
of  the  pump  as  it  served  as  a  reservoir  and  standpipe,  which 
regulated  the  flow  of  water  to  the  well  and  kept  the  sub- 
mergence constant  at  different  rates  of  pumping.  The  rate  of 
pumping  was  determined  by  weighing,  on  a  platform  scale,  the 
water  discharged  in  a  given  interval  of  time.  , 

Air  Supiily.—The  aii'  used  in  the  experiments  was  drawn  from 
one  of  the  storage  tanks  of  the  University  pneumatic  pressure 
water  works  plant.  This  tank  had  a  capacity  of  approximately 
l!,000  fubie  J'cet  and  was  normally  maintained  at  about  140 
pounds  pressure,  but  during  the  air  lift  experiments  the 
pressure  was  often  reduced,  owing  to  the  use  of  the  air,  to  the 
minimum  under  which  the  air  lift  would  work.  An  automatic 
reducing  regulating  valve  controlled  the  flow  from  the  stor- 
age tank  so  as  to  maintain  a  practically  uniform  pressure  in 
the  receiving  tank  at  the  air  orifice  described  below. 

The  quantity  of  air  supplied  to  the  air  lift  was  controlled 
by  a  valve  in  the  i/s'nch  supply  pipe  near  the  foot-piece.  The 
temperature  of  the  air  was  measured  by  a  mercury  thermome- 
ter placed  in  a  well  similar  to  the  one  used  to  measure  the 
temperature  of  the  water.  It  was  placed  in  a  2-inch  tee  on  a 
branch  leading  from  the  main  air  pipe.  A  rubber  tube,  one 
end  of  which  connect?.!  to  the  tee  and  the  other  end  of  which 
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terminated  in  a  glass  lul;e,  sened  to  transmit  the  air  pressure 
at  the  tee  to  the  air  ppace  in  the  upper  part  of  the  lower 
bottle  on  a  water  gage.  The  pressure  head  in  the  air  at  the 
2-incb  tee  was  indicated  in  feet  of  water  by  the  difference 
of  elevation  between  JiR  water  surfaces  in  the  two  bottles.  A 
%-jnch  hole  in  the  fide  of  the  iipper  bottle  insured  the  pres- 
sure in  this  battle  being  equal  to  that  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  two  bottles  were  connected  by  rubber  hose,  the  ends  of 
which  terminated  in  short  glass  tubes  under  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  both  bottles.     As  the  pressure  of  the  air  used  in  the 


different  experiments  varied,  the  height  of  one  or  both  of  the 
bottles  was  changed  so  as  to  prevent  the  surface  of  the  water 
disappearing  in  the  tube  or  overflowing  throiigh  the  vent  hole. 
Bottles  were  used  instead  of  glass  tubes  in  this  gage,  in  order 
to  provide  larger  water  surfaces,  thus  reducing  the  oscillations 
of  the  surfaces  to  one  or  two  hundredths  of  a  foot,  instead  of 
two  feet  or  more  which  occurred  when  a  tube  was  tried. 

Air  M  las  lire  nirnf. — To  determine  the  quantity  of  air  used  in 
the  experiments  a  standard  sharp  edged  orifice,  shown  in  Pig. 
13,  was  used.     Its  diameter  was  measured  by  a  Starrett  mi- 
crometer caliper  reading  to  1/1000  of  an  inch  and  was  found 
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to  be  0.480  inches.  It  was  made  of  brass  and  was  arranged 
to  screw  into  an  iron  plate  flush  with  its  surface  on  the  high 
pressure  side.  The  iron  orifice  plate  was  bolted  between  two 
sections  of  10-inch  iron  pipe.  The  air  supply  entered  the  longer 
section  of  10-inch  pipe  through  a  2-ineh  pipe.  A  Bourdon 
pressure  gage  connected  to  the  drum  was  used  to  indicate  the 
pressure  in  the  drum  while  adjusting  the  pressure  regulating 
valve.  During  the  experiments  the  pressure  in  the  high  pressure 
side  of  the  drum  was  more  precisely  determined  by  means  of  a 
mercury  U  tube  gage,  shown  at  A  in  Fig.  15,  connected  to  the 
drum  by  a  J^-i^ch  iron  pipe  at  a  point  6  inches  from  the  face  of 
the  orifice  plate.  During  the  1908  experiments  about  100  feet  of 
l^-inch  pipe  connected  the  orifice  drum  with  the  air  lift  pump. 
In  Fig.  13,  one  of  the  thermometer  wells,  used  for  measuring 
the  temperature  of  the  air  and  of  the  water  at  the  pump,  is 
shown  in  detail.  A  mercurial  thermometer  placed  in  a  similar 
well  was  used  to  determine  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the 
orifice  drum. 

To  measure  the  difference  of  head  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
orifice  a  bottle  gage  of  special  design,  was  connected  to  the 
orifice  drum  by  Vi-inch  pipe  at  the  points  shown  in  Fig.  13. 
The  bottle  gage  is  shown  in  Figs.  14  and  15.  It  consisted  of 
two  inverted  clear  glass  bottles  about  half  filled  with  water 
and  connected  by  a  glass  U  tube,  which  passed  through  the 
stoppers  but  ended  below  the  water  surface.  The  air  pressures 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  orifice  were  transmitted  to  the  air 
spaces  in  the  bottles  by  tubes  which  passed  through  the 
stoppers  and  ended  above  the  water  surface.  When  the  press- 
ures were  equal  the  water  stood  at  the  same  level  in  both 
bottles,  but  when  unequal  the  difference  of  pressure  was  bal- 
anced liy  the  difference  in  the  heights  of  the  water  surfaces. 
This  difference  in  height  was  measured  by  means  of  two 
pointed  brass  rods  which  were  coated  with  grease  and  slid 
through  holes  in  the  rubber  stoppers.  In  lise  the  two  rods  were 
raised  or  lowered  by  a  small  worm  gear  until  their  points  were 
in  the  level  water  surfaces  in  the  bottles,  the  relative  elevations 
of  the  poiuts  being  then  determined  by  means  of  the  scales 
and  verniers  attached  to  the  rods  and  reading  to  1/1000  of  a 
foot.  To  get  the  actual  difference  of  elevation  of  the  points, 
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or  of  tlie  water  surfaces,  it  was  ueeessary  to  deduct  from  the 
tliffereiite  iudicated  by  the  vernier  reudings  a  similiar  difference 
indieated  when  the  air  pressure  in  the  bottles  was  equal,  as 
when  tlie  tubes  were  open  to  the  atmosphere.  The  scale  and 
vernier  on  the  high  pressure  bottle  were  arranged  to  give  read- 
ings increasing  downward,  while  those  on  the  low  pressure 
bottle  gave  readings  increasing  upward.  This  arrangeoient 
made  the  computations  easy,  for  in  order  to  calculate  the  true 
difference  of  elevation  of  the  water  surfaces  it  was  only  neces- 
sary to  subtract  the  sum  of  the  initial  or  equal  pressure  vernier 
readiugs  from  the  sum  of  the  average  vernier  readings  of  any 
run.  This  arrangement  of  the  verniers  and  scales  also  nulli- 
fied the  effect  of  any  leakage  of  water  during  an  experiment, 
since  a  lowering  of  the  water  surfaces  by  leakage  would  in- 
ereiise  the  high  pressure  readings  the  same  amount  that  it  would 
decrease  the  low  pressure  readings,  the  sum  of  the  two  remain- 
ing the  same.  The  leakage  through  the  stoppers  was  very 
slight;  not  requiring  replenishing  in  a  year  and  a  half. 
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DESCRIPTION  OP  APPAKATUS— 1909  EXPERIMENTS 

The  1909  experiments,  comprising  runs  319  to  608,  inclusive, 
were  made  with  the  purpose  of  determining  the  effect  of  varia- 
tions in  the  length  of  the  eduction  pipe,  the  form  of  the  foot- 
piece,  the  presence  of  compressed  air  in  the  casing,  and  other 
features.  These  experiments  required  that  the  apparatus  as 
originally  set  up  be  changed  somewhat. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  as  used  in  the  1909 
experiments  is  shown  in  Pig.  15, 

Well. — There  was  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  arrangement, 
used  in  the  190S  experiments,  for  introducing  the  water  into 
the  eduction  pipe  represented  closely  enough  the  working  con- 
ditions of  a  pump  in  an  actual  well,  and  it  was  further  desired 
to  find  the  effect  of  compressed  air  outside  of  the  eduction  pipe. 
In  the  1909  experiments  the  pump  was,  therefore,  placed  in  a 
well  which  consisted  of  a  6-inch  wrought-iron  pipe  22  feet  long, 
capped  at  the  top  and  flanged  at  the  bottom  to  a  6-uich  tee. 

Eduction  Pipe— The  eduction  pipe  was  the  same  as  used  io 
the  1908  experiments.  The  entire  glass  portion  of  the  pipe 
with  its  supporting  slotted  2-inch  iron  pipe  was  suspended  in 
the  well  from  the  cap.  During  runs  319  to  379,  inclusive,  the 
length  of  the  eduction  pipe  from  the  air  inlet  to  the  center  of 
the  elbow  was  19.32  feet  as  in  the  previous  experiments.  Dur- 
ing runs  381  to  440,  inclusive,  the  length  was  26.74  feet,  the 
increase  being  made  by  adding  a  length  of  Wi  inch  iron  pipe 
above  the  well  top.  During  runs  441  to  460  the  length  was 
41.50  feet,  the  addition  being  made  as  above.  Runs  461  to  500 
inclusive  were  made  with  different  forms  of  foot-pieces  which 
made  slight  variations  in  the  length,  42.08  feet  for  runs  461-480 
and  41.6  feet  for  runs  481-500. 

Fool-Piece. — ^During  runs  319  to  460,  inclusive,  the  same  Har- 
ris foot-piece  was  used  as  was  used  in  the  1908  experiments. 
An  Indiana  foot-piece'  was  used  during  runs  461  to  480.  It 
was  a  l^-inch  foot-piece  reduced  to  l^/^-inch  by  a  reducer  at 


*  Presented  br  tbe  Indiana  Air  Pump  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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the  top.  During  runs  481  to  500  the  foot-piece  used  con- 
sisted of  a  eonunou  cast-irou  reducing  tee,  the  eduction  pipe, 
tail-piece  and  air  pipe  entering  the  tee  only  so  far  as  al- 
lowed hy  the  standard  threads  on  their  ends,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
11  (c).  The  Harris  foot-piece  has  already  been  described  on 
page  48.  The  Tndiaua  foot-piei-e  was  developed  from  the 
Harris  foot-piece,  the  object,  as  stated  in  the  patent  specifica- 
tions, being  to  produce  a  simple,  efficient,  center-nozzle  air  lift. 
This  foot-piece  is  shown  in  Pigs.  11  (b)  and  12,  the  various 
parts  being  indicated.  In  Pig.  12  the  strainer  has  been  removed 
to  show  the  lower  part  of  the  nozzle,  and  the  mixing  tube  or 
sleeve,  into  which  the  nozzle  discharges  the  air,  has  also  been 
removed  and  placed  beside  the  foot-piece.  The  reducer  can  be 
seen  at  the  upper  end  of  the  foot-piece. 

Tail-Pifce. — In  tlie  If^OS  experiments  the  tail-piece  was  only 
about  2  inches  long.  L'nder  the  conditions  of  the  apparatus 
used  in  these  experiments,  any  air  which  may  have  escaped 
from  the  bottom  of  the  eduction  pipe  into  the  6-inch  tee  would 
have  been  carried  into  it  again  by  the  water.  Under  the  con- 
ditions of  the  apparatus  used  in  the  1909  experiments  such 
would  not  have  been  the  case.  A  tail-piece  consisting  of  1  foot 
of  l^/i-inch  pipe  was,  therefore,  screwed  into  the  lower  end  of 
the  Harris  foot-piece,  the  length  suitable  for  the  conditions  of 
our  experiments  having  been  determined  by  correspondence 
with  the  pump  makers.  The  same  piece  of  pipe  was  used  as  a 
tail-piece  in  connection  with  the  tee  used  as  a  foot-piece  in  runs 
481  to  608.     No  tail-piece  was  used  on  the  Indiana  foot-piece. 

Water  Supply. — "Water  was  introduced  into  the  well  by  means 
of  a  2-inch  pipe  connecting  the  branch  of  the  6-inch  tee  with  the 
University  main.  The  depth  of  the  water  in  the  well  was  regu- 
lated by  means  of  a  li/^-inch  overflow  pipe  connected  at  the 
lower  end  to  the  supply  pipe  and  discharging  at  its  upper  end 
into  the  air.  By  varying  the  length  of  the  overflow  pipe  any 
desired  depth  of  submergence  could  be  obtained.  Provision 
was  made,  as  in  the  1908  experiments,  for  taking  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  as  it  entered  the  well,  by  screwing  a  ther- 
mometer well  into  a  2-inch  tee  in  line  with  the  supply  pipe. 
The  water  was  discharged  at  the  upper  end  of  the  eduction  pipe 
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at  atmospheric  pressure  into  a  conductor  pipe,  by  means  of 
which  it  was  led  to  the  weighing  tank  or  discharged  as  waste. 

Air  Supply. — The  ■iouree  of  air  and  the  apparatus  for  con- 
trolling it  and  for  measuring  it  were  the  same  as  in  the  1908 
experiments,  but  in  the  1909  experiments  the  pump  was  set  up 
only  a  few  feet  distant  from  the  air  measuring  orifice.  The  air 
line  was,  therefore,  shorter  in  these  experiments.  At  the  well 
the  air  line  divided  into  two  branches;  one  branch,  marked 
pump  air  pipe  in  Fig.  15,  supplying  the  pump  through  a  ^^-iiicb 
pipe,  which  entered  the  well  through  a  stuffing  box  in  the  cap 
of  the  well,  the  other  branch,  marked  casing  air  pipe,  introduc- 
ing the  air  into  the  casing  above  the  water  in  the  well,  through 
a  i/^-inch  pipe  screwed  into  the  cap  of  the  well. 

Gages. — There  were  four  gages  used  in  making  these  exper"- 
ments.  The  differential  bottle,  described  in  connection  with 
the  1908  experiments,  was  used  to  determine  the  difference  of 
head  on  the  air  orifice.  The  gage,  marked  A  in  Fig.  15,  was  a 
mercury  U  tube  used  for  determining  the  head  on  the  high 
pressure  side  of  the  orifice.  Gage  B  measured  the  pressure  at 
the  bottom  of  the  well,  by  means  of  which  the  equivalent  sub- 
mergence could  be  calculated,  when  air  pressure  was  exerted 
on  top  of  the  water  in  the  well.  The  actual  depth  of  water  in 
the  well  was  obtained  by  means  of  a  glass  gage  attached  to  the 
outside  of  the  well,  from  which  the  submergence  could  be  di- 
rectly calculated  when  the  water  in  the  well  was  open  to  at- 
mospheric pressure.  Mercury  gage  C  measured  the  air  pres- 
sure as  it  entered  the  pump,  the  valve  in  the  pump  air  line 
being  wide  open.  Air  chambers  were  used  on  gages  E  and  C 
to  dampen  the  fluctuations  of  the  gage  readings,  but  this  device 
was  unnecessary  as  the  readings  were  steady  except  wlien  the 
water  was  so  low  in  the  well  that  air  entered  the  pump  through 
the  tail-piece.  The  scales  on  the  gages  were  made  of  steel, 
graduated  to  hundredths  of  a  foot,  and,  by  means  of  sliding 
verniers,  readings  could  be  obtained  to  1/1000  of  a  foot. 

Leakage  Tests.— AM  pipe  joints  and  other  places  where  an 
escape  of  air  was  possible  were  tested  by  applying  soap  solu- 
tion, which  indicated  small  leaks  by  the  formation  of  bubbles. 
The  entire  apparatus  was  made  air-tight  before  any  runs  were 
made.  [464] 
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METHODS  OF  OBSERVING 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  different  types  of  gages  were  used  in 
the  1909  experiments  than  those  used  in  the  1908  experiment* 
for  making  some  of  the  measurements,  the  arrangement  of  the 
data  differed  somewhat  in  the  latter  runs  from  the  arrangement 
first  used.  The  conditions  of  operation  usually  remained  quite 
«oii£tant  during  a  run,  so  that  the  gage  and  thermometer  read- 
ings varied  only  slightly,  if  at  all.  Usually  four  or  five  read- 
ings of  each  instrument  were  made  during  a  run,  the  length  of 
a  run  varying  from  3  to  15  minutes,  and  the  discharge  of  water 
varying  from  200  to  1,000  pounds.  Time  was  measured  by  a 
calibrated  stop-wateh;  temperatures  were  measured  by  mer- 
curial thermometers  graduated  to  the  centigrade  scale  and  read- 
ing to  tenths  of  a  degree,  and  lengths  were  measured  in  feet. 

1908  Experiments. — Copies  of  the  complete  observed  data  of 
runs  30  and  132  are  given  below  as  samples  to  show  the  con- 
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stancy  of  the  conditions  of  operation  and  the  method  of  making 
the  observations.     The  scale  by  which  data  were  obtained  for 
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computing  the  lift  and  submergence  was  inverted  and  placed 
with  its  zero  three  feet  below  the  center  of  the  outlet  of  the 
pump.  The  readings  of  the  Ecale,  from  its  zero  down  to  the 
water  surface  in  the  water  gage  (see  Fig.  10),  were,  therefore, 
three  feet  less  than  the  true  lift. 

1909  Experiments. — The  apparatus  for  the  1909  eyperiment* 
was  so  arranged  that  only  two  men  were  needed  for  conveniently 
making  the  observations;  one  man  reading  the  gages  whUe  the 
other  took  the  time  of  the  run,  read  the  thermometers,  observed 
the  depth  of  water  in  the  well,  and  weighed  the  water.  The 
gages  were  read  as  nearly  simultaneously  as  possible,  by  first 
setting  the  verniers  on  all  the  different  gages  and  afterwards 
taking  the  readings.  About  four  accurate  settings  of  the  gages 
could  be  obtained  in  a  ten  minute  run.  The  thermometers  were 
read  to  a  tenth  of  a  degree  centigrade  and  the  temperature  was 
obtained  at  least  twice  during  a  run ;  usually  at  the  beginning 
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and  end.  The  method  of  weighing  the  water  was  as  follows: 
The  empty  tank  weighed  about  150  pounds,  so  a  200-poand 
weight  was  placed  on  the  scale  beam  and  the  water  diverted  into 
the  tank,  "When  enough  water  had  run  into  the  tank  to  cause 
the  scale  beam  to  rise,  a  stop  watch  reading  to  i^  of  a  second 
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was  started.  Additional  100-poimd  weights  were  then  placed 
on  the  scale  heam  and  the  watch  was  stopped  when  the  heani 
rose  again.  The  time  and  number  of  weights  added  while  the 
watch  was  running  were  then  recorded.  The  length  of  a  run 
varied  from  3  to  15  minutes  depending  on  the  depth  of  suh- 
mergence  and  the  amount  of  air  supplied  to  the  pump. 

The  readings  for  some  of  the  runs  were  taken  by  a  sin- 
gle ohserver,  and  it  was  not  possible  for  one  man  to  get  more 
than  two  sets  of  gage  readings  during  a  run,  the  length  of 
which  was  limited  by  the  capacity  of  the  measuring  tank.  It 
was  entirely  unnecessary  to  take  more  readings,  because  as  a 
rule  the  readings  were  identical,  and  two  readings  of  each  in- 
strument served  as  a  check  to  prevent  blunders  in  observing 
and  recording.  The  complete  data  of  runs  338  and  482  are 
given  below. 
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The  observed  temperatures  of  the  air  and  water  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  pump  were  not  used  in  the  computations  and 
hence  are  not  tabulated  in  the  final  results  of  Table  1. 

Most  of  the  computing  was  done  with  a  Thatcher  calculating 
instrument  and  all  computations  have  been  carefully  checked. 
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METHODS  OP  COMPUTING 

Quantity  of  Air. — The  amount  of  air  supplied  to  the  pomp 
was  measured,  as  previously  stated,  by  means  of  a  circular  ori- 
fice in  a  thin  brass  plate.  The  following  formula  derived  by 
Mr.  S.  A.  Moss»  was  used  in  computing  the  discharge  through 
the  orifice. 


Vt„  V 


m 


in  which 

q,  =  cubic  feet  of  free  air  discharged  per  second. 

C(.  =  a  coefficient  of  discharge. 

a,  =  area  of  orifice,  in  square  feet. 

Pq  =  absolute  pressure  of  ^r  at  upstream  side  of  orifice,  in 
poun<^  per  square  inch. 

Pi  =  absolute  pressure  of  air  at  downstream  side  of  orifice,  in 
pounds  per  square  inch. 
Tb  =  absolute   temperature  of  air.   in  degrees    Fahrenheit,  at 
upstream  side  of  orifice. 

The  values  of  the  coefficient  of  dischai^e  were  obtained  from 
die  curve  shown  in  Fig.  16,  in  wliich  the  abscissas  represent 
the  difference  in  pressure  in  feet  of  water  between  the  up  and 
down  stream  sides  of  the  orifice,  and  the  ordinates  represent  the 
values  of  the  coefficient  of  discharge  for  an  orifice  0.48  inches 
in  diameter.  This  curve  was  plotted  from  data  published  in 
an  article  "On  the  Measurement  of  Air  Flowing  into  the  At- 
mosphere through  Circular  Orifices  in  Thin  Plates"  by  Mr. 
B.  J.  Durley.t 

Mr.  Burley  regards  these  data  as  being  reliable  to  within  lesa 
than  one  per  cent.  In  view  of  this  fact  and  tiie  accuracy  with 
which  the  temperature,  diameter  of  orifice,  and  difference  of 
pressure  were  measured,  the  writers  believe  the  probable  error 


*  American  MachlnlBt,  VDluiD«r  2S,  page  193.  1905. 

I  Traneactlona  Am.  8oc.  M.  H.  Vol.  27,  page  193—1906. 
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should  he  within  one  or  two  per  cent,  in  measuring  the  quantity 
of  air. 


The  difference  in  pressure  between  the  up  and  down  streain 
sides  of  the  orifiee  was  measured  in  feet  of  water  hy  means  of 
the  differential  bottle  gage  shown  in  Figs.  14  and  15.  p„  was 
ohtained  by  the  following  computation. 

(Reading  of  gage  A  in  feet  of  mercury  X  5.894) 

-(-{Barometer  reading  in  inches  of  mercury  X  0.4912) 
and  Pd  by  the  following 

p„  —  (Bottle  gage  reading  X  -4333) 

The  barometer  readings  were  taken  from  the  autographic 
record  charts  of  the  U.  S.  "Weather  Bureau.  No  correction  to 
these  readings  was  made  for  a  standard  temperature,  as  the 
difference  in  elevation  between  the  Weather  Bureau  station  and 
the  Hydraulic  Lalioratory  offset  this  Fmall  correction, 

Tu  being  observed  in  degrees  Centigrade  a  constant  was  in- 
troduced in  the  formula ;  the  diameter  of  the  orifice  being  0.04 
of  a  foot  the  fonnula  then  reduced  to  the  following  one 


/_p.^ 
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The  cune  showu  in  Fig.  17  is  plotted  to  give  values  ol  the  con- 

P 
slant  times  the  radical  for  different  values  of    —9    which  values 


multiplied  by  proper  values  of  the  coefficient  Co  and  ~ 


-  give 


the  discharge  in  cubic  feet  of  free  air  per  second.     As  an  illus- 
tration, the  coiiipntations  for  run  338,  the  data  for  which  are 
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Fig.  IT.— Currs  for  Computfng  DlKbarie  of  Air  THroufh  OnBce. 

giveD  on  page  63,  will  he  used  throughout  the  following  dis- 
cussiou. 
Average  difference  in  pressure  in  feet  of  water  =  .2124 
p.  =  (2.425  X  5.894)  +  (28.95  X  .4912)  =  28.512 
p,  =  28.512— (.2124  X  .4333)  =28.4200 
T.  =  300.3 
VT7=  17.329 

p 
— H-  =  1.6454 

J  =  0.9967 


(^/■■■■-(^)' 
1471] 
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eo  =  0.6070     (Curve  Fig.  16) 

q,=  1.6454  X  0.6070  X  0.1112  =  .11108 
Theoretical  Work  Done  by  Air. — ^AsGuming  isothermal  expan- 
sion of  the  air  in  its  passage  throu^  the  ednction  pipe, — a  very 
reasonable  assumption  since  the  air  absorbs  heat  from  the 
wat«r, — the  mechanical  work  L  done  between  the  volumes  q^  and 
q„  is  theoretically  as  follows* 


=   I  Pdq  =p,qi    I 


!-P,(l,  loge—  (22) 


The  work  done  by  one  pound  of  air  in  expanding  from  an  in- 
itial pressure  p,  to  atmospheric  pressure,  (2116.8  pounds  per 
square  foot  or  14.7  pounds  per  square  inch)  at  60°  Fahrenheit, 
the  standard  temperature  of  the  Moss  formula,  is : 

L=  P,  1,  'oK„  —i 


.:    L  =  P,  q,  log^  —  (28) 

?    2        e    p^ 

The  volume  of  one  pound  of  air  at  32°  Fahrenheit  and  14.7 
pounds  per  square  inch  pressure  is  12.3880  cubic  feett  The 
volume  of  one  pound  of  air  at  60°  Fahrenheit  and  14.7  pounds 
per  square  inch  pressure  is,  Ednce 


14. 7X  12.3880  _  14.7  x'^1 
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The  formula  for  L  in  foot  pounds  now  becoiaes 

p, 
L  =  14.7  X  U4  X  13.093  X  log  ' 

"    14.7  X  144 
or  Dsing  logarithms  to  the  base  10, 

P, 

L  =  14.7  X  144  X  13.0B3  X  2-30259  X  log L_ 


(M) 

in  which  Pi  is  expressed  in  poimds  per  square  foot.  The  curve 
Pig.  18  was  computed  hj  means  of  this  formula  for  different 
values  of  p^  and  was  plotted  to  read  pressures  in  pounds  per 
square  inch.  In  order  to  get  the  total  work  done,  the  value  of 
work  done  in  expanding  from  p,  to  atmospheric  pressure  is 
added  to  the  work  done  in  expanding  from  atmospheric  to  baro- 
metric pressure,  both  values  being  obtained  from  the  curve. 
In  the  1908  experiments  p^  was  measured  by  a  water  gage 
which  gave  the  pressure  in  feet  of  water.  In  the  1909  experi- 
ments a  mercury  gage  was  used. 

p,  —  (1.376  X  5.894)  +  (28.95  X  .4912)  =  22.330 

Work  done  in  expanding  one  pound  of  air  from  22.330  poiuids 
per  square  inch  to  14.7  pounds  per  square  inch  =  11600  foot 
pounds  (from  curve). 

Work  done  in  expanding  one  pound  of  air  from  14.7  pounds 
per  square  inch  to  14,22  pounds  per  square  inch  =  900  foot 
pounds  (from  curve). 

Total  work  =  11600  -f  900  =  12500  foot  pounds. 

Poimds  of  air  used  per  second  =  .11108  X  .076376  =  .008481. 

Total  work  done  by  .008481  pounds  of  air  in  expanding  from 
22.330  pounds  per  square  infh  to  14.22  pounds  per  square 
inch  =  .008481  X  12500  —  106.02  foot  pounds  per  second. 

Quantity  of  Water. — TMscharge  of  water  in  pounds  per  second 

=  I??  =2.0135. 

744 

Discharge  of  water  in  cubic  feet  per  second  =  2.0135  X  ■0160 
=  .03221. 

Discharge  of  water  in  U.  S.  gallons  per  mmute  =  .03221  X 
7.48052X60=14.4580. 
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Submergence. — The  gage  marked  water  gage  in  Fig.  10  meas- 
ured the  lift  in  the  li)08  osperiinents,  from  which  the  percent- 
age of  submorgonoe  was  calculated  by  subtracting  the  lift  from 
the  total  length  of  the  pump  and  dividing  the  result  by  the 
total  length.  In  the  1909  experiments  the  submergence  was 
measured  by  the  mercury  gage  B,  Fig.  15.  For  runs  319-440, 
inclusive,   the   datum   reading   on   the   submergence   gage    was 
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+  3.00  feet,  while  for  runs  441-500  it  was  —6.67  feet.  By 
datum  reading  on  the  submergence  gage  is  meant  the  scale  read- 
ing at  the  elevation  of  the  air  inlet  of  the  pump.  The  follow- 
ing formula  was  used  to  calculate  the  percentage  of  submei^enee 
for  the  runs  of  the  1909  experiments. 

[  (Difference  in  feet  of  mercury,  gage  B,  X  13.6)  +  (Left 
reading  of  gage  B)  —3.00  feet  or  +  6.67  feet]  -=-  Total  length 
of  pump  in  feet. 
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Percentage  of  submergence  for  run  338^ 

(1.312  X  13.6) +1.104  —  3.00        „„., 
— ^^ =  82..4 

Lift. — Observed  directly  in  1908  experiments.  In  the  1909 
experiments  computed  from  following  formula: 

Lift^Total  length  of  pump — (Percentage  of  submergence 
X  total  length  of  pump). 

Lift  for  run  388  =     19.32  —  (82.54  X  19.32)  =  3.375  feet. 

Actual  Vi'ork  Done  in  Lifting  Walcr. — The  product  of  the 
discharge  in  pounds  per  second  and  the  actual  lift  in  feet  was 
taken  as  a  measure  of  the  actual  work  done.  A  few  writers  on 
the  air  lift  pump  have  added  the  friction  head  in  the  eduction 
pipe  to  the  actual  lift,  in  computing  the  work  done,  but  in  the 
opinion  of  the  writers  the  eduction  pipe  should  be  considered 
as  H  pari  of  the  pump.  Actual  work  done  in  lifting  water  for 
run  338  =    2.0135  X  3.375  =  6.7950  foot  pounds. 

i'Jfficifiicy — The  efficiency  of  the  pump  wag  computed  on  the 
basis  of  the  ratio  of  actual  work  done  in  lifting  the  water  to  the 
theoretical  work  inherent  in  the  air,  when  expanding  from  the 
precsure  at  the  gage  to  haronietrie  pre  sure.  By  reference  to 
P'igs.  10  and  15  it  will  he  seen  that  the  gage  pressure  wa.'i 
measured  within  a  few  feet  of  the  foot-piece  in  the  1908  ex- 
periments, hut  that  in  the  1909  experiments  the  pressure  was 
mensured  at  a  distance  of  20  to  30  feet  from  the  foot-piece  in 
line  wilh  the  air  supply  pipe.  The  efficiency,  then,  as  computed 
is  independent  of  tlic  efficiency  of  the  compressor  and  conveying 
air  pipes  to  the  well,  hut  includes  a  short  lepgth  of  air  pipe 
such  as  would  he  necessary  to  conduct  the  air  from  the  top  of 
the  well  to  the  foot-piece.  The  loss  due  to  friction  in  the  air 
pipe  and  air  nozzle  is  discussed  on  p.  73.     Efficiency  for  run 

06.026 

liatio  of  Volume  of  Air  io  Volume  of  l^tt/rr.— Obtained  by 
dividing  quantities  in  column  2  of  Table  I  by  quantities  in 
column  6.     Ratio  of  volume  of  air  to  volume  of  water  for  run 
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Velocity  of  "Water  in  a  V/^-Inch  TaU-Piece. — Obtained  by 
dividing  the  discharge  of  water  in  cubic  feet  per  second  by  the 
cross  sectional  area  in  square  feet  of  a  114-inch  pipe.    Velocity 

for  ran  338  =    ,^g  =  3.779  feet  per  second. 
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EXPERIMENTAL  COEFFICIENT 

An  experimental  coefficient  for  use  in  connection  with  the 
Lorenz  formulas  has  been  computed  from  the  data  of  the  Wi' 
consin  experiments.  The  method  used  in  making  this  eompu 
tatioD  is  explained  in  detail  below. 
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Fig.  19.— Lois  Due  to  Frktlon  In  Air  Pipe  and  Air  Kozzle. 

Lo$s  Due  to  Friction  in  Air  Pipe  and  Xozzle. — A  considerable 
loss  of  energy  was  caused  by  the  drop  in  pressure  between  the 
point  in  the  air  nit^in.  where  the  pressure  was  measured,  and  a 
point  in  the  foot-pie<'e  opposite  the  air  inlet.  The  amount  of 
this  drop  in  pressure  was  determined  by  dlschai^ing  ait  at 
various  rates  through  the  pomp,  when  all  water  was  drained 
out  of  it.  The  indications  of  the  gage  gave  the  head  required 
to  cause  the  discharge  from  the  air  nozzle,  and  to  overcome  the 
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frictional  resistances  in  the  air  pipe  with  its  elbows  and  other 
fittings,  when  discharging  into  the  atmosphere.  The  curves  in 
Fig.  19  show  this  loss  of  pressure  for  various  discharges  for 
three  different  lengths  of  air  pipe  with  the  Harris  foot-piec!. 
The  lower  cun-c,  for  serici  1,  was  plotted  from  the  data  ol 
Table  2  and  shows  the  loss  under  the  conditions  of  the  appara- 
tus shown  in  Fig.  10.  The  upper  curve,  for  series  2-13,  was 
plotted  from  the  data  of  Table  3.  For  some  of  these  runs  the 
length  of  eduction  pipe  was  19.32  feet,  while  during  the  other? 
it  was  26.74  feet,  but  the  length  of  air  pipe  was  constant.  The 
middle  curve,  for  series  14  and  15,  was  plotted  from  the  daia  of 
Table  4.  During  these  runs  the  length  of  eduction  pipe  was 
41.50  feet,  but  the  air  pipe  was  shorter  than  during  series  2—13. 
The  length  of  air  pipe  was  not  measured,  but  it  may  he  seen 
from  the  lower  curve  that  the  loss  due  to  the  foot-piece  was  eon 
siderable,  as  in  the  conditions  of  the  tests  represented  by  this 
curve,  there  was  only  one  elbow  and  less  than  a  foot  of  air  pipe 
between  the  gage  and  the  nozzle. 

To  compute  the  loss  of  pressure  under  operating  conditions; 
that  is,  when  di.-charging  against  the  pressure  pi  in  the  foot 
piece,  it  was  assumed  that  fluid  frictiou  varies  very  nearly  with 
the  square  of  the  velocity  and  directly  with  the  density.  If  we 
let 

p,  =  the  lo^s  of  pressure,  in  pounds  per  square  inch,  when 
discharging  into  the  atmosphere, 

p,  =  the  toss  of  pressure,  in  pounds  per  square  inch,  when 
discharging  against  the  pressure  pi  in  the  foot-piece. 

VB  =  the  velocity  of  air  in  the  pipe,  in  feet  per  second,  when 
discharging  into  the  atmosphere, 

Vi  =  the  velocity  of  air  in  pipe,  in  feet  per  second,  when  dis- 
charging against  the  pressure  p,, 

q,:=tlie  volume   of   free  air  discharged,  in   cubic  feet   per 
second, 

q^  =  the  volume   of  air  at  pressure  Pi,  in  cubic   feet  per 
second, 

r  =  the  ratio  of  compression  in  atmaspheres, 
the  following  proportion  may  be  written 
p,:  v,=  r.::p.:v^=ri 
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Taking  r,  as  1,  when  dischargiDg  into  the  atmosphere,  we 
have 


Hence  it  was  only  nei-es-sary  to  divide  the  loss  as  taicen  from 
the  curves  in  Fig.  19  by  the  ratio  of  compression,  in  order  (o 
find  tlie  lo^s  of  pressure  when  discharging  against  any  pres- 
sure pi  existing  in  the  foot-piece. 

Loss  of  Head  Due  to  Entrance.— The  entrance  to  tlie  tail-piece 
was  square  edged  during  the  first  318  runs  and  the  loss  of  head 
due  to  entrance  was,  therefore,  assumed  to  have  been  equal  to 
one-half  of  the  velocity  head  of  the  entering  water.  The  maxi- 
mum value  of  the  velocity  head  during  this  series  of  runs  barely 
amounted  to  one  per  cent,  of  the  total  head  required  to  discharge 
the  water.  During  the  1909  experiments  the  tail-piece  pro- 
jected into  the  water  and  the  entrance  head  has  been  assumed 
as  equal  to  the  velocity  head  of  the  entering  water  for  these 
runs.     The  entrance  head  is  therefore  expresssd  as 

^p  =  ^     '  for  flush  entrance,  and  (25) 

"y  ~  — i  for  inward  projecting  pipe  (26V 

Loss  of  Scad  Due  to  Velocity  of  Discharge. — The  velocity  of 
discharge  is  much  greater  than  the  entrance  velocity,  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  combined  volumes  of  the  water  and  air  must  be 
discharged  through  the  outlet  end  of  the  pipe,  while  only  the 
water  enters  the  lower  end.  The  loss  due  to  the  velocity  of  dis- 
charge is 


(27) 


in  which  \\  =  the  outlet  velocity,  in  feet  per  second. 

q„  =  the  discharge  of  water,  in  cubic  feet  per  second, 
q,  =^  the  discharge  of  free  air,  in  cubic  feet  per  second, 
ap  =  area  of  cross  section  of  eduction  pipe,  in  square 
feet. 
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Loss  of  Head  Due  to  Elbow. — Prom  experiments  made  in  the 
Hydr&alic  LaboratoiT'  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  it  was 
detennined  that  the  loss  of  head  due  to  a  2-inch  cast  iron  elbow 
was  equal  to' 

H  =  0.0202  v» 


H  33  1.3  -^ 

and  from  comparison  of  these  experiments  with  others  on  dif- 
ferent sized  pipes,  it  was  concluded  that  the  loss  of  head  was 
independent  of  the  size  of  pipe.t  In  estimating  the  loss  due 
to  the  I'/^-ineh  east  iron  elbow  in  the  air  lift  experiments  it 
has,  therefore,  been  computed  as  1,3  the  veloeitj'  head  of  the 
discharge  water,  or 

h     =  1.3_l'  (28) 

The  loss  of  head  caused  by  an  elbow  or  bend  is  largely  due  tc 
the  eddies  in  the  straight  pipe  following  the  elbow.  The  elbow 
at  the  top  of  tlie  air  lift  pump  used  in  the  Wisconsin  experi- 
ments was  followed  by  only  a  few  inches  of  straight  pipe,  so 
the  above  formula  probably  somewhat  over  estimates  the  elbow 
less. 

Loss  of  Head  Due  to  I'ipe  Friction  and  Slip. — The  loss  of 
head  in  the  straight  part  of  the  eduction  pipe  varies  consider- 
ably with  the  amount  of  air  used,  due  to  the  difference  in  the 
amount  of  slip  of  the  water  past  the  air  at  different  velocitiea 
■of  discharge,  but  it  was  not  possible  to  estimate  the  loss  due  to 
slip  separately  from  the  pipe  friction.  It  was  obsen'ed  in  the 
glass  eduction  pipe  tliat  in  addition  to  the  uniform  gradual 
slip  of  the  water  past  the  air  bubbles,  there  were  at  times  sud- 
den disturbances  caused  by  a  considerable  quantity  of  water 
«lipping  down  past  a  relatively  large  quantity  of  air.  Loss  is 
occasioned  by  the  necessity  of  again  lifting  the  water  which  has 
slipped  down,  and  also  by  the  internal  friction  due  to  the  agita- 
tion of  the  water  cau.sed  by  the  slip  and  by  the  pipe  friction, 

*  See  dIseiiBBlon  on  curve  resistance  In  water  pipes,  b7  Geo.  Jacob 
Davis.  Jr.  m  Trans,  Am.  Soc.  C,  E.,  Vol.  LXII,  p.  112.  (1909). 
t  Ibid  p.  109,  efleet  at  pipe  diameter, 
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U  h,  =  the  head  produced  by  the  air  used  per  pound  of  wate"* 
pumped, 
hp  =  the  combined  loss  o£  head  due  to  pipe  friction  and  slipj 
Vc  =  the  velocity  of  the  water  in  the  well  outside  the  educ- 
tion pipe  at  the  elevation  O  in  Fig.  3  p.  25. 
and  using  the  symbols  already  established  for  the  the  other 
quantities  involved,  the  equation  of  energy  per  pound  of  water 
pumped,  betweeu  the  outlet  and  a  point  in  the  well  outside  th* 
eduction  pipe  at  the  elevation  C,  may  be  written  as  follows : 
v'  P  v*  p 

^  +  -^  H-  ^c  +''«=    2j  +  -^  -f-  ''b  +  ''e  +*"<.+■  ''d         <29). 

In  computing  the  losses  the  velocity  of  approach  has  bsisn 
neglected  and  the  velocity  v^  of  the  water  in  the  well  is  taken 
as  0.  To  illustrate  the  method  of  computing  the  friction  factor^ 
the  following  data  of  run  No.  338  will  be  used. 

Length  of  eduction  pipe  ^  19.32  feet. 

Depth  of  submergence  =  1.312  X  13.6  +  1.104  —  3.00  =  15.95 
feet. 

Diameter  of  tail-piece  =  1H  inches,  _■.  area  =  0.01227  square 
feet. 

Diameter  of  eduction  pipe  =  V/i  inches,  area  =  0.00852- 
square  feet. 

Length  of  pipe  ^19.50  feet,  including  a  short  nipple  at  dis- 
charge end  of  eduction  pipe,   ■'■-j-^  18"^ 

Discharge  of  water  =  0.0322  eabie  feet  per  second,  or  2.01 
pounds  per  second. 

Quantity  of  air  used  =  O.llH  cubic  feet  per  second  =  0.11H 
-H  13.093  =  0.008481  pounds  per  second. 

Total  discharge,  air  and  water  =:  0.1433  cubic  feet  per  sec- 
ond. 

Entrance  velocity  =  vt  =  0.0322  -^  0.01227  =  2.62  feet  peF 
second. 

Entrance  velocity  head=  — i  =  0.106  feet. 

Entrance  loss  of  head  =  ~X  =  0.106  feet. 

2g 
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Outlet  velocit.v^Vi,  =  0.1433 -4- 0.00852  =  16.8  feet  per  mc- 
ond. 

Outlet  velocity  liead=  A'=  *^J-^^'  =4.389  feet. 

Elbow  loss  of  head   =  1.3  X  4.389  =  5.706  feet. 

Barometric  pressure  =  pb  =  28.95  X  0.4912  =  14.22  pounds 
per  square  ineh. 

Presiure  in  air  pipe  =  p.  =  1.376  X  5.894  + 28.1)r»  X  0.4912 
=  22.33  pounds  per  square  incli. 

Pressure  in  foot-piece  =  pi  ^=22.33  pounds  per  sqiiare  inch 
minus  loss  in  air  pipe  and  nozzle.  Loss  when  discharging  into 
the  atmosphere  ^  1.36  pounds  per  square  inch  (from  ourve  Fig. 
19).     Loss  when  discharging  against  the  pressure  p,  =1.36-^ 

22  .as  _ 

14.7  " 


:  .897  pounds  per  square  inch.    .'.  pi  =  22.3; 


21.433  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Energy  per  pound  of  air  used  =  11,350  foot  pounds.     (Curve 
Fig.  18.) 

Weight  of  air  used  =  0.008481  pounds. 

Energy  of  air  u.scd  per  second  =  1 1350  X  0.008481  =  96.?e 
foot  pounds  per  second. 

Energy  of  air  per  pound  of  water  pumped  =  h,  ^^  96.26  -^ 
■2.01  =  47.89  foot  pounds. 

Head  due  to  atmospheric  pressure  =  14.22  X  2.308  .=  32.82 
feet. 

p 

The  pressure  head  -  -  was  equal  to  the  submergence  plus 

the  head  due  to  atmospheric  pressure.    The  datum  plane  was 
taken  at  C  in  Pig.  3  making  hc^O.     The  values  found  above 
may  be  substituted  in  the  energy  equation  as  follows : 
<i  +  (15.95  +  32.82)  +  0  +  47.89  =  4.389  +  32.82  +  19.32  + 
0.106  +  5.706  +  hp. 

h   =  34.32  leet. 


a         2g 

34.32 


■■  .04181 
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In  the  maimer  above  described  the  values  of  the  frietion  fac- 
tor Cp  have  been  computed  for  most  of  the  runs  of  series  1  and 
for  a  few  runs  in  some  of  the  other  series.  The  results  are 
given  in  column  14  of  Table  1.  These  values  of  the  friction 
factor  have  been  plotted  as  ordinates  against  the  velocities, 
designated  as  V|,  of  the  wafer  in  a  1^/i-inch  tail  piece  as  ab- 
scissas. The  velocities  in  a  tail-piece  of  the  same  size  as  the 
eduction  pipe  were  used  instead  of  the  actual  velocities  in  the 
I'/^-inch  tail-piece,  so  as  to  make  it  possible  to  compare  the 
values  of  Cp  with  the  friction  factors  for  unmixed  water  flow- 
ing in  a  pipe  of  the  same  size  as  the  eduction  pipe.  In  Fig.  20 
the  numbers  adjacent  to  the  points  indicate  the  ratio  of 
volume  of  free  air  used  to  volume  of  water  pumped  for  each 
run.  Curves  have  been  sketched  in  to  indicate  the  relation  be- 
tween Cp  and  V|  for  given  ratios  of  air  to  water.  Before  the 
regular  runs  were  begun  on  the  air  lift,  a  number  of  runs  were 
made  with  no  air,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  normal 
pipe  frietion  in  the  eduction  pipe,  which,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, was  largely  made  of  glass.  The  friction  factors  com- 
puted from  these  prelira?nary  runs  are  also  plotted  on  Fig.  20. 
It  may  be  seen  in  this  figure  that  these  normal  friction  values 
agree  very  closely  with  the  values  computed  from  Fanning's 
table  of  friction  factors  for  clean  iron  pipe.  It  may  also  be 
seen  that  when  pumping  with  air  the  friction  factors  are  very 
much  larger  than  when  only  water  is  flowing  through  the  pipe, 
hut  the  value  of  Cp  does  not  increase  with  the  ratio  of  air  to 
water  but  inste.id  it  nipidly  decreases  as  the  ratio  increases 
from  small  values,  apparently  reaching  a  minimum  value 
when  an  excessively  large  amount  of  air  is  used.  This  may  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  when  very  small  amounts  of  a'r  are  used, 
the  air  bubbles  rise  through  the  water  without  causing  much 
discharge,  the  energy  of  the  air  being  mostly  used  up  in 
causing  eddies  in  the  water  in  the  pipe. 

The  value  of  the  friction  factor,  computed  as  described 
above,  seems  to  be  entrrely  independent  of  the  percentage  of 
submergence  and  of  the  lift.  The  values,  however,  decrease 
with  the  length  of  pump,  which  may  be  seen  by  reference  to 
Pig.  20,  the  points  for  the  26.74-foot  length  falling  a  small 
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dbtance  below  the  curves,  while  the  points  for  the  41.50-foot 
length  fall  &  relatively  larger  distance  below  the  curves.  The 
curves  shown  in  Pig.  20  are  therefore  of  no  practical  impor- 
tance, and  it  would  seem  that  for  a  theoretical  design  of  an  air 
lift  pump,  the  law  of  variation  of  Cp  with  both  the  diameter  and 
length  of  pump  woold  have  to  be  known. 
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EXPERIMENTAL   RELATION'S 

The  experiments  made  by  the  writers  were  planned  to  de- 
termine, first,  the  efCeet  on  the  discharge  and  efficiency  of 
Tsriations  in  the  working  conditions  of  the  a'r  lift  pump,  such 
as  variations  in  submergence,  lift  and  quantity  of  air  used, 
and  second,  the  effect  on  the  discharge  and  efficiency  of 
changes  in  the  structural  features  of  the  pump.  The  first  part 
of  the  following  d'scussion  relates  to  experiments  in  which  all 
structural  features  were  the  same. 

Relation  of  Discharge  to  Aib  Used 

The  relation  between  the  quantity  of  air  used  and  the  quan- 
tity of  water  pumped  is  shown  in  Fig,  21  for  each  of  the  runs 
of  the  first  series.  The  small  figures,  by  the  plotted  points, 
indicate  the  percentage  of  submergence  obtaining  during  the 
run  represeuted  by  the  point.  Curves  have  been  interpolated 
between  the  points  to  indicate  the  discharge  of  the  water  for 
varying  quantities  of  air  under  constant  conditions  of  sub- 
mergence and  lift,  for  each  five  per  cent,  submergence  from  35 
to  115  per  cent.  These  curves  were  first  sketched  in  freely, 
interpolating  by  eye  to  locate  their  positions,  and  were  after- 
wards adjusted  to  harmonize  with  the  curves  in  Fig.  22.  Each 
of  these  curves  was  plotted  by  reading  horizontally  across 
Fig.  21  the  percentage  of  submergence  corresponding  to  given 
quantities  of  air  for  a  constant  discharge  of  water.  The  trial 
curves  in  Fig.  21  were  then  shifted  slightly  until  the  points 
picked  from  them  fell  on  smooth  curves  in  Fig.  22. 

Fig.  21  shows  that  for  any  given  percentage  of  submergence 
an  increase  in  the  amount  of  free  air  used,  starting  with  zero 
quimtity.  causes  an  increase  in  the  discharge  of  water  up  to  a 
given  quantity  of  air,  beyond  which  the  discharge  of  water 
decreases  with  a  further  increase  of  air.  The  quantity  of  air 
giving  a  maximum  discharge  of  water  is  not  a  constant  for  the 
different  pereentHges  of  sulimergence,  nor  is  the  ratio  of  the 
volumes  of  air  and  water  constant  for  the  maximuui  discharge 
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Fig.  21.— Rvlnlton  of  Discharge  lo  Air  UMd.—Serlea  1. 
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at  different  percentages  of  submergence.  The  quantity  of  air 
giving  the  maximum  discharge  is  less,  both  absolutely  and 
relatively,  for  high  percentages  of  submergence  than  it  is  for 
low  percentages  of  submergence. 

From  the  curves  of  Figs.  21  and  22,  it  appears  that  for  any 
given  rate  of  air  consumption,  the  discharge  of  water  increases 
indefinitely  as  the  percentage  of  submergence  increases  In 
this  connection  these  curves  are  likely  to  be  misleading  unless 
the  conditions  of  the  experiments  are  borne  in  mind.  All  of 
the  experiments  represented  by  the  points  in  Fig.  21  were 
made  with  a  constant  length  of  pump  of  19.32  feet.  There- 
fore, an  incrca.'-e  in  the  snlimergenee  was  necessarily  aeoom- 
panied  by  a  decrease  in  the  lift,  the  latter  becoming  zero  at  100 
per  cent.,  and  negative  at  h."gher  percentages  of  submergence. 
That  is,  at  percentages  greater  than  100  per  cent,  there  was  a 
head  on  the  outlet  of  the  pump  which  caused  a  flow  without  the 
use  of  any  air,  as  in  the  case  of  artesian  wells.  In  commercial 
plants  using  the  air  lift  system  of  raising  water,  the  pump  is 
of  fixed  length  designed  and  built  to  work  at  some  defin"te 
percentage  of  submergence.  In  many  cases  the  water  level 
in  the  well  is  not  correctly  estimated  for  working  conditions, 
or  the  conditions  existing  at  the  time  of  installing  the  well 
may  be  changed  by  the  operation  of  other  wells  fn  relatively 
close  proximity,  so  that  it  is  often  found  that  the  relation  of 
lift  to  submergence  in  the  ease  of  many  pumps  is  far  from 
what  it  should  he.  The  large  variations  in  the  discharge  which 
may  result  from  such  changes  in  the  percentage  of  submer- 
gence are  clearly  indicated  in  Figs.  21  and  22. 

TtEI-.VTfON  OF   Ot  TrCT  TO  PERCENTAGE  OF  SL'BMERGENXB 

As  to  the  question  of  what  is  the  best  percentage  of  sub- 
mergence to  adopt  in  the  design  of  a  pump  to  lift  the  water  a 
definite  height,  no  information  is  given  in  Fig.  21,  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  from  this  diagram 
whether  the  mcreased  discharge  of  water  is  due  to  the  increase 
in  the  percentage  of  submergence  or  to  the  accompanying  de- 
crease in  the  lift. 

In  order  to  throw  more  light  on  this  subject  Figs.  23,  24  and 
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Sghmergance  .0   Percert 
Fig.  23.— Rplatlon  of  Output  to  PercentBge  ot  SiibnierBcnc«.— Sfrl«  1. 

25  have  been  plotted.  The  method  of  constructing  these  curves 
is  as  follows:  Choosing  some  definite  rate  of  air  consumption, 
as  for  example  0.03  second  feet,  and  reading  vertically  along 
this  air  line  in  Fig.  21.  the  discharges  were  obtained  for  each 
five  per  tent,  submergence.  These  quantities  ivere  then  multi- 
plied by  the  lift  in  feet  for  the  eorresponding  submergences. 
This  gave  the  work  output,  expressed  in  foot  gallons,  for  each 
five  per  cent,  submergence.  In  order  to  avoid  confusion,  part 
of  the  curves,  these  for  the  rates  of  air  from  0.03  to  0.07  second 
feet  have  been  plotted  in  Fig.  23  and  the  i-emainder  =n  Fig  24. 
The  curves  are  shown  only  as  far  as  100  per  cent,  submergence. 
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Pig-.  24.— Belsllon  ol  Oulput  to  PerwolsKe  ol  Submcrgmw.— Series  1. 

Beyond  that  limit  the  output  is  negative  on  account  of  the  lift 
being  negative,  and  the  curve  extends  in  the  general  direction 
indicated  by  the  part  near  the  100  per  cent,  submergence  point. 
In-as-iiiiu-h  as  the  tliscliargc  increast'S  from  zero,  wiiile  the  lift 
decreases  from  a  maximum  value  to  zero  as  the  percentage  of 
submergence  increases,  there  is  necessarily  a  maximum  point 
on  the  cur\'e.  The  maximum  points  for  all  th{!  curves  lie  between 
60  and  65  per  cent,  submei^enee.  The  percentage  of  subnaei^- 
enee  giving  the  maximum  output  is  shown  for  various  rates  of  air 
consumption  by  the  curve  in  Pig.  25.  In  this  figure  is  showD 
also  the  relation  between  air  consumption  and  maximum  outpnt. 
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By  inspection  of  theae  two  curves  it  may  be  seen  that  the  maxi- 
mum output  occurred  when  the  rate  of  air  consumption  was 
about  0.09  second  feet  and  the  percentage  of  submergence  was 
about  61.  Since  the  lift  corresponding  to  61  per  cent,  sub- 
mergence was  7.55  feet,  the  maximum  output  of  73.2  foot  gal- 
lons represented  a  discharge  of  0,0215  second  feet  of  water. 
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Hence,  for  maximum  output  the  ratio  of  volumes  of  air  to 
water  was  0.09  -=-  0.0215  =  4.2.  The  curves  are  based  on  ex- 
periments on  a  single  length  of  pump  of  19.32  feet.  Some  ex- 
periments on  pumps  of  different  lengths  show  that  for  the 
same  air  consumption  and  percentage  of  submergence  the  out- 
put increases  with  the  length  of  pump,  therefore  the  outputs 
in  foot  gallons  shown  on  Figs.  23,  24  and  25  must  be  regarded 
as  applying  only  to  the  19.32-foot  pump.  The  experiments  on 
the  longer  pumps  were  taken  at  only  two  submergences,  of  ap- 
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proximately  40  and  80  per  cent.,  so  curves  similar  to  those  of 
Pigs.  23  and  24  could  not  be  drawn  for  the  longer  pumps;  but 
the  points  for  these  runs  plot  in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate  that 
the  maximum  point  must  be  about  the  same  percentage  of  sub- 
mergenee  as  for  the  shorter  pump. 

The  curves  of  Figs,  2:i  and  24  seem  to  be  parabolas  having 
the  equation 

(>■  —  >■')  =m    (x  — x')"  (30) 

in  which 

y  =;  the  output  in  foot  gallons. 

y'^the  maximum  output  in  foot  gallons. 

X  — :  submergence  in  per  cent. 

x'  =  submergence  in  per  cent,  corresponding  to  maximum 
output. 
By  taking  the  values  of  x'  and  y'  for  any  given  value  of  air 
from  Pig.  25,  and  subtracting  them  from  the  values  of  x  and  y 
taken  from  the  curves  of  Fig.  23  for  the  same  value  of  air, 
the  values  plotted  in  Fig.  26  were  obtained.  The  symbols  with 
horizontal  burs  attached  represent  points  of  the  curve  on  one  side 
of  the  vertex  while  the  plain  symbols  represent  points  on  the 
other  side  of  the  vertex  on  the  same  cur\'e.  The  points  near  the 
hiwer  end  of  tlie  diagram  scHtter  somewhat.  These  points  cor- 
respond to  points  very  near  the  vertex  of  the  parabolas  and 
the  divergence  from  the  mean  line  simply  indicates  a  very 
small  error  in  the  values  of  x'  and  y',  which  were  found  hy 
trial.  The  substantial  agreement  of  the  points  with  the  line 
shows  that  for  the  l!*..'!2-foot  piimp,  the  output  varies  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  parabolic  law  and  that  for  all  rates  of  air 
consumption  the  values  of  ni  and  n  are  the  same.  Using  the 
values  of  ni  and  n  determined  from  the  mean  line  of  Pig.  26 
the  equation  of  the  curves  becomes 

y-y'=  0,028(x  — x')'-"  (31 
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Rei.ation  op  Efficiency  to  Input  and  Percentage  op   Sub- 
mergence WITH  Constant  Length  op  Pomp 

If  the  quantity  of  free  air  used  were  a  measure  of  tlie  work 
input  then  the  curves  of  Figs.  23,  21  and  25  would  show  the 
submergence  to  adopt  for  maximum  efficiency  at  any  given 
rate  of  air  consumption,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  An  increase 
in  the  percentage  of  submergence,  in  the  case  of  a  pnmp  of 
fixed  length,  results  in  a  greater  depth  of  submergence  of  the 
air  inlet  and  consequently  in  an  increased  air  pressure.  "With 
a  constant  consumption  of  free  air  the  work  input  varies  with 
the  submergence.  In  order  to  show  the  effect  of  variations  in 
the  submergence  and  input  on  the  efficiency  of  operation  the 
curves  in  Figs.  27,  28  and  29  have  been  drawn. 
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lalant  Lengtb  of  Fump. 

Effhiency  and  Input. — The  efficiencies  computed  from  runs 
(1 — 202)  of  the  first  series  of  experiments  have  been  plotted 
as  ordinates  against  the  corresponding  inputs  in  Figs.  27  and 
28.  In  order  to  avoid  confusion  of  lines  the  points  with  per- 
centages of  submergence  lower  than  63  were  plotted  in  Fig.  27 
and  those  above  were  plotted  in  Fig.  28.  These  curves  show 
that  for  any  given  constant  percentage  of  submergence  and 
constant  length  of  pump,  the  efficiency  increases  very  rapidly 
as  the  input  decreases.  Efficiencies  higher  than  those  shown 
on  the  diagrams  have  only  slight  practical  importance  on  ac- 
count of  the  small  discharge  of  water  obtainable  when  working 
at  such  low  rates  of  input,  and  the  consequently  high  initial 
cost  of  the  well  in  proportion  to  the  discharge. 
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Efficienci/  and  l'<rrriitage  of  Submergence. — The  cutres  in 
Figs.  27  and  28  also  show  that,  if  the  total  length  of  eduetion 
pipe  remains  constant,  the  maximum  efficiency  for  a  given 
input  or  rate  of  pumping  is  ohtained  at  about  63  per  cent,  sub- 
mergence. This  is  more  clearly  shown  in  Fig.  29,  which  was 
drawn  from  values  taken  from  the  average  curves  of  Figs,  27  am' 
28,     It  will  l:e  seen  frcm  these  diagrams  that  with  a  given  input. 
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the  efficiency  tirst  increases  with  the  percentage  of  submerg- 
ence until  a  maxinuini  is  reached  at  about  63  per  cent.,  ami  then 
decreases  with  a  further  increase  in  the  percentage  of  sub- 
mergence; becoming  zero  at  100  per  cent,  submcrgenee  and 
the  efficiencies  ha^-ing  negative  values  when  the  percentage 
of  submergence  is  greater  than  100,  because  for  such  cases  the 
lift  has  a  negative  value.  The  efficiency  curves  are  not  drawn 
for  submergences  greater  than  100  per  cent.  The  total  length 
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of  eduction  pipe,  however,  remaining  constant,  the  lift  varies 
as  the  percentage  of  submergence  is  changed. 

Kei.ation  of  EiKHiENrY  TO  Inpft  and  Pekcentage  of  Sub- 

MEBOEN-CE  WlTU  A  CONSTANT  LiFT 

In  comparing  the  results  of  the  Wisconsin  experiments  there 
are  five  variables  to  be  considered;  namely,  the  lift,  the  sub- 
mergence, the  discharge,  and  the  quantify  and  pressure  of  the 
air  used.    In  the  previous  discussion  the  effect  of  varying  some 
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of  these  factors  has  been  shown,  but  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
the  lift  varied  inversely  as  the  submergence,  the  methods  of 
comparison  used  on  the  preceding  pages  do  not  give  definite 
information  as  to  the  best  submergence  to  use  with  a  constant 
lift.  The  practical  problem  in  most  deep  well  propositions  is 
to  determine  at  what  percentage  of  submergence  the  maximum 
efficiency  will  be  obtained  for  a  given  lift.  The  curves  of 
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Pigs.  30  and  31,  plotted  from  the  data  of  series  20,  show  this 
information.  In  this  series  the  lift  was  kept  constant  at  five 
feet  and  the  percentage  of  submergence  was  varied  by  chang- 
ing the  length  of  pump. 

Efficiency  and  Input. — Fig.  30  shows  that  for  any  given  con- 
stant percentage  of  submergence  and  constant  lift,  the   efB- 
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ciency  increases  as  the  input  decreases,  which  checks  the  con- 
clusion drawn  from  the  curves  of  Figs.  27  and  28. 

Efftcieney  and  Pcrcciilagc  of  Submergence. — Fig.  30  also  shows 
that  with  a  constant  lift,  the  efficiency  increases  as  the  percent- 
age of  submergence  increases,  for  all  rates  of  input  and  all 
practical  percentages  of  submergence.  This  result  is  quite 
different  from  that  obtained  when  the  length  of  pump  remained 
constant  and  lift  varied,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the 
curves  of  this  figure  with  those  of  Figs.  27  and  28.    The  above 
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coQclusioDs  may  perhaps  be  more  plainly  seen  by  reference  to 
Fig.  31,  which  was  plotted  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  with 
the  curves  of  Fig.  29.  The  curves  of  Fig.  31  show  a  tendency 
to  reverse  after  passing  the  ordinate  at  90  per  cent,  submerg- 
ence. This  may  be  understood  if  one  reflects  that  between  90 
and  100  per  cent,  the  length  of  pump  increases  very  rapidly 
with  any  constant  lift,  reaching  infinity  at  a  submergence  of 
100  per  cent.  Hence,  the  efficiency  will  decrease  very  rapidly 
as  the  percentage  of  submergence  is  increased  from  a  point  near 
90  per  cent,  submergence  to  a  submergence  of  100  per  cent., 
as  indicated  by  the  broken  curve  for  an  input  of  70  foot  pounds. 


Rel.\tiu.n-  op  Discharge  and  Efficiency  to  Lift 

In  discussions  of  the  air  lift  the  statement  is  frequently  made 
that  an  increase  in  the  lift  causes  a  reduction  in  the  discharge 
and  in  the  efficiency,  other  conditions  remaining  constant.  That 
this  statement  is  not  true  in  all  cases  is  proved  by  the  curves 
shown  in  Fig.  32,  in  which  are  plotted  the  results  of  three  series 
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of  experiments  made  in  order  to  show  the  effect  of  varying  the 
lift,  other  eouditions  remaining  the  same.  The  same  foot-piece 
and  size  of  eduction  pipe  were  used  in  all  these  series,  the  sub- 
mergence was  kept  nearly  constant,  at  about  82  per  cent.,  and 
the  lift  was  varied  by  adding  extra  pipe  to  the  discharge  end 
of  the  eduction  pipe.  This  diagram  shows,  that  for  a  given 
input,  the  discharge  and  hence  the  efficiency,  increases  with 
the  lift  and  the  length  of  eduction  pipe;  the  percentage  of  sub- 
mergence and  all  other  conditions,  except  the  length  of  the 
pipe,  remaining  constant. 

A  similar  result  was  obtained  at  a  smaller  percentage  of  sub- 
mergence, as  is  shown  in  Fig.  33.     In  this  diagram  the   dis- 
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charge  curve  for  a  lift  of  15.73  feet  lies  below  that  for  a  lift 
of  10.88  feet,  although  for  a  given  input  the  efficiency  is  greater 
for  the  larger  lift.  This  apparent  disagreement  with  the  law 
seeming  to  hold  for  the  other  series  of  runs  plotted,  was  doubt- 
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less  due  to  the  fact  that  the  percentage  of  suhinergence  was 
different  in  the  two  series  of  runs.  It  was  diflfieult  in  setting 
up  the  apparatus  and  adjusting  the  valves  to  get  exactly  the 
same  percentage  of  submergence  in  the  different  series,  or  even 
to  maintain  the  percentage  constant  for  all  the  runs  of  a  series. 
To  show  the  difference  in  the  discharge  due  to  the  variation 
in  the  percentage  of  submergence  the  discharges  for  series  6 
have  been  plotted  in  Fig.  33  and  a  dash  line  has  been  drawn 
through  them.  The  average  percentage  of  submergence  for 
these  runs  was  40.97  and  the  lift  11.40  feet.  By  comparing  this 
curve  with  that  for  series  10,  which  was  made  with  practically 
the  same  percentage  of  submergence,  it  may  he  seen  that  the 
discharge  with  the  higher  lift  of  15.73  feet  was  considerably 
greater  than  the  discharge  with  the  lift  of  11.40  feet.  The  dis- 
charge curve  for  the  15.73-foot  lift  would  therefore  have  plot- 
ted higher,  between  the  curves  for  the  10,88-foot  and  the  23.47- 
foot  lifts,  if  the  conditions  of  submergence  had  been  the  same 
in  the  three  series  of  runs. 

T!u>  reason  ior  an  increase  in  the  discharge  occurring  when 
the  length  of  j>ump  is  increased  may  be  understood  by  study- 
ing the  theoretical  relalions  of  the  various  quantities  involved, 
as  expre5?<'d  in  eouaticn  (17)  of  the  Lorenz  theory  (see  p.  28). 
By  transposing  this  equation  and  restoring  Ub  which  had  been 
cancelled  out  from  equation  (12)  it  may  be  made  to  read 

/  K  P|  1  ^^  *n 


To  adapt  this  formula  to  the  conditions  of  the  Wisconsin  ex- 
periments, 1.3  must  be  added  to  the  qqantities  in  the  first  par- 
enthesis of  the  denominator  to  take  account  of  the  loss  due  to 
the  elbow  at  the  top  of  the  eduction  pipe.  With  this  change, 
equation  (32)  becomes 


Curves  showing  the  relation  of  the  discharge,  Qw,  to  the  lift, 
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]ii,  have  been  computoil  by  means  of  tliis  formula  for  three  dif- 
ferent percentages  of  subinergenfo,  and  are  plotted  in  Fig.  34. 
The  conditions  assumed  wore  as  follows: 

Area  of  eduction  pipe  ^^  0.00852  square  feet. 

Percentages  of  submergence  ^^  40,  60,  and  80  per  cent. 

Barometric  pressure  =  - 14.3  pounds  per  square  inch.     (The 
approximate  average  pressure  during  series  1.) 

Input  at  piezometer  on  air  pipe  =  100  foot  poimds. 

In  the  numerator  of  equation  (33)  the  expression 
;  p,  p,  \ 

represents  the  input  at  the  air  inlet  in  the  foot-piece.  In  the 
1909  experiments  the  pressure,  from  which  the  input  was  com- 
puted, was  measured  at  a  point  on  the  air  pipe  some  distance 
from  the  foot-piece.  The  pressure,  so  measured,  therefore,  in- 
cludes the  loss  in  a  section  of  air  pipe  of  length  sufficient  to 
reach  from  the  top  of  the  well  to  the  foot-piece.  This  loss 
should  be  charged  to  the  pnnip,  for  such  a  length  of  air  pipe  is 
inevitable.  Hence,  in  computing  the  quantity  of  air  used  at 
any  given  rate  of  pumping  and  at  any  lift,  the  gage  pressiire, 
p,,  should  be  used  instead  of  the  pressure,  p,,  in  the  foot-piece. 

Putting  <li.ui,   2. 3cn  — 'oEm-^l  =  loo,  the  assumed  input, 

the  quantity  of  air  used  per  second  was  computed  for  the  gago 
pressures  corresponding  to  the  various  lifts  and  percentages 
of  submergence.  The  gage  pressure,  p,,  was  computed,  for  the 
assumed  conditions,  by  adding  14.3  pounds  per  square  inch, 
to  0.434  times  the  depth  of  submergence  in  feet,  plus  the  loss  ot 
head  due  to  friction  in  the  air  pipe  and  nozzle,  minus  the  loss 
due  to  entrance  and  velocity  in  the  foot-piece.  Since  the  loss 
of  head  due  to  frietion  in  the  air-pipe  and  nozzle  is  a  function 
of  the  volume  of  air  used,  it  was  necessary  to  first  assume  the 
volume  of  air  in  order  to  estimate  the  approximate  loss  of  head 
due  to  air  friction  from  the  curve  of  Fig.  19  as  explained  on 
page  75.  By  makiug  a  few  approximations  in  this  way,  the 
proper  value  of  pg  and  the  corresponding  value  of  qb'w-ere 
found.  An  assumed  value  of  the  discharge  q,  was  used  to  com- 
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pute  the  ratio  of  volume  of  free  air  to  Tolume  of  water  and  the 
ratio  of  discharge  to  area  of  ednetioa  pipe  which  were  used  as 
arguments  in  estimating  the  friction  factor  Cp  from  Fig.  20. 
By  making  a  few  such  approximations,  corresponding  values 
of  Cp,  q„  and  qw  were  found  which  satisfied  equation  (33). 

With  constant  percentage  of  submergence,  an  increase  in  the 
lift  causes  u  proportionate  increase  in  the  depth  of  submergence 
and,  therefore,  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  pressure.  As 
the  air  pressure  incn'ases  with  the  lift,  the  quantity  of  ^'ree 
air  per  given  input  will  decrease  as  the  lift  increases.     The 
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numerator  of  equation  (33),  therefore,  increases  slightly  as 
the  lift  increases,  ht'cause  the  loss  in  the  air  pipe  is  less  with  the 
smaller  volume  of  air  and  consequent  lower  velocity.  Also, 
since  q*  is  small  compared  with  q^,  an  increase  in  the  lift  de- 
creases the  value  of  the  second  parenthesis  in  the  denominator 
of  equation  (33),  Cp  varies  with  the  velocity  of  the  water  in 
the  foot-piece  and  with  the  ratio  of  volume  of  free  air  to  vol- 
ume of  water.  It  was  found,  in  computing,  that  the  relation 
of  these  quantities  was  such  as  to  make  Cp  increase  with  the  lift 
and  that  the  last  term  in  the  denominator,  which  is  a  function 
of  the  entrance  loss,  was  practically  negligihle.  The  middle 
term  of  the  denominator  proved  to  he  the  controlling  one  in 
the  determination   of  the  shape   of  the   discharge-lift  curve. 
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With  the  first  parenthesis  increasing  in  value  and  the  second 
decreasing  with  the  lift,  evidently  their  product  must  have  a 
maximum  value  at  some  point.  The  points  of  maximum  dis- 
charge, as  shown  by  the  curves  of  Fig.  34,  do  not  agree  with 
the  indications  of  Pigs.  32  and  33,  which  show  the  discharge 
increasing  up  to  higher  lifts.  This  discrepancy  is  explained  ij 
the  fact  that  for  a  given  velocity  of  water  in  the  foot-piece  and 
given  ratio  of  volumes  of  sir  to  water  the  friction  factor  Cp  de- 
creases with  the  length  of  pump,  as  pointed  out  on  page  79, 
In-as-much  as  the  law  of  this  variation  is  not  known,  the  valne 
of  c,  was  necessarily  assumed  independent  of  the  lift,  and  in 
making  the  computations  the  values  were  taken  from  the  currw 
of  Fig.  20.  It  may  be  seen,  however,  by  reference  to  equation 
(33),  that  if  Cp  decreases  with  the  lift,  other  things  being  con- 
stant, the  maximum  discharge  would  have  occurred  at  a  higher 
lift  under  the  assumed  conditions  and  the  curves  of  Fig.  54 
would  have  tended  to  check  the  experimental  results. 

Effect  of  Compressed  Air  Outside  op  Pump 

"When  the  Harris  foot-piece  was  purchased  the  manuf actnreis 
furnished  it  with  fittings  for  introducing  compressed  air  mto 
the  well  easing  outside  of  the  pump,  but  the  apparatus  as  usea 
in  the  1908  experiments  did  not  permit  any  runs  under  these 
conditions.  The  statement  is  made  in  the  Harris  patent  (N'o. 
758360)  that  "the  chief  feature  consists  in  combining  the  idea 
of  introducing  compressed  air  or  gas  into  the  casing  to  act  upon 
the  surface  of  the  water  or  other  fluid  to  force  the  same  down- 
ward and  the  use  of  a  suction  means,  such  as  an  ejector  or 
similar  means,  for  drawing  up  the  fluid  and  expelling  it." 
Through  correspondence  we  were  informed  by  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  Harris  pump  that  "the  object  in  the  use  of  this 
outside  pressure  is  to  steady  the  flow  of  water  and  retard  the 
usual  surging  up  and  down  occasioned  when  air  is  liberated 
in  the  well.  The  idea  is  not  to  put  on  excessive  pressure,  and 
as  to  the  amount  of  pressure  to  be  used,  it  depends  entirelj 
upon  conditions  and  necessarily  haa  to  be  adj\isted  on  the 
ground  to  meet  the  conditions  encountered."  They  fnrthei 
stated  in  this  connection  that  "we  find  in  many  cases  thatl? 
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simply  filing  a  leaka<i;f  screw  allowing  a  fimall  Tolume  of  sir 
to  leak  into  the  casing  that  it  affords  sufficient  amount  to  work 
in  harmony  witli  the  air  pressure  leading  directly  to  the  pump, 
while  in  other  cases  we  find  that  it  is  often  necessary  to  carry 
25  or  30  pounds  on  the  outside  in  order  to  assist  in  forcing  the 
water  through  the  discharge  pipe." 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  it  was  deemed  desirable  to  make 
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some  experiments  with  compressed  air  outside  of  the  pump, 
and  the  apparatus  as  set  up  for  the  1909  experiments  was 
arranged  with  this  object  in  view.  Series  3,  4,  6,  7,  8,  9  and 
10  were  made  for  this  purpose.  The  results  are  plotted  in 
Figs.  35,  36  and  37,  which  show  the  efficiency  and  discharge 
curves  for  different  rates  of  energy  input  under  different  con- 
ditions as  to  air  outside  of  the  pump.  lu  series  3  the  air  was 
introduced  above  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  well  and  was 
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in  connection  with  the  air  main  throughout  the  run,  the  valve 
in  the  casing  air  pipe  (see  Fig.  15}  being  open,  so  that  the  air 
pressure  in  the  easing  remaJred  constant,  and  in  case  of  any 
leakage  from  the  easing  or  connections  the  amount  lost  was 
included  in  the  amount  of  air  recorded  as  supplied  to  the  pump. 
In  series  4  the  air  was  admitted  through  the  casing  air  pipe  to 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  well  before  the  run  started,  and 
after  the  proper  submergence  was  obtained  and  the  pump  was 
working  steadily  the  air  in  the  casing  was  shut  off  from  the 
main  by  closing  the  valve  in  the  casing  air-pipe.  In  case  of 
.  any  air-leakage  under  these  conditions  the  water  rose  in  the 
well,  thereby  keeping  the  submergence  fairly  constant  during 
the  run.  By  means  of  a  glass  gage  connecting  with  the  well 
near  the  top  and  bottom,  marked  well  gage  in  Fig.  15,  the  ele- 
vation of  the  water  in  the  well  could  be  noted.  During  series 
3  and  4  th^  water  level  in  the  well  stood  at  times  at  varions 
elevations  lower  than  the  air  inlet,  but  during  none  of  the  runs 
did  the  water  surface  fall  low  enough  to  allow  air  to  enter  the 
bottom  of  the  tail-piece.  The  submergence  in  both  cases  re- 
mained practically  constant  and  there  was  no  appreciable  leak- 
age from  the  casing.  The  points  belonging  to  the  two  series 
of  runs  lie  on  the  same  curve  in  Fig.  35,  indicating  that  there 
was  no  difference  in  the  discharge  under  the  two  conditions, 
as  was  to  be  expected. 

In  the  same  figure  the  efficiency  and  discharge  curves  are 
plotted  for  series  5.  In  this  series  the  same  apparatus  was 
used  but  the  supply  to  the  Harris  foot-piece  was  shut  oflE,  the 
foot-piece,  however,  remaining  in  the  well  and  the  well  ptunped 
according  to  the  annular  air  tube  system  described  on  page  34, 
all  the  air  used  entering  through  the  casing  air  pipe.  As  may 
be  seen  from  the  diagram  the  efficiency  for  this  method  of 
pumping  is  very  low,  but  this  series  of  runs,-  however,  should 
not  be  taken  as  a  criterion  for  the  efficiency  of  the  annular 
tube  system,  as  the  apparatus  was  not  properly  designed  for 
this  system  of  pumping.  Obviously  the  annular  space  between 
the  l'/4-inch  discharge  pipe  and  the  six  inch  casing  was  too 
large  for  efficient  pumping. 

Fig,  36  shows  the  results  of  series  6  and  7.     In  both  series 
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the  length  of  eduction  pipe  was  19.32  feet  and  the  1^-inch 
Harris  foot-pieee  was  ust-d.  In  series  6  the  casing  was  open  to 
the  atmosphere  so  that  the  submergence  was  due  entirely  to 
the  water  in  the  well,  wliile  in  series  7  compressed  air  was 
introduced  above  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  well  and  was 
shut  off  from  the  air  main.  It  will  be  noticed,  however,  that 
the  average  submei^ence  differed  by  2.69  per  cent.,  which  un- 
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doubtedly  accoimts  for  the  higher  efficiency  for  the  higher  per- 
centage of  Bubmergence.  In  order  to  show  what  difference  the 
percentage  of  submergence  makes,  the  points  plotted  as  tri- 
angles were  interpolnlcd  from  the  curves  shown  in  Fig.  27  fir 
a  eubmei^ence  of  43.66  per  cent.  The  cur%'es  in  Fig.  27  were 
plotted  from  the  first  series  of  experiments  in  which  the  length 
of  eduction  pipe  and  foot-piece  were  the  same  as  used  in  the 
series  nnder  discussion,  but  the  submergence  was  obtained  by 
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means  of  the  overflow  hose  shown  in  Fig.  10  corresponding  very 
cloBely  to  the  conditions  of  series  6.  As  will  be  noticed  from 
the  diagram,  the  points  fall  very  closely  on  the  curve  so  that 
the  conclusion  may  he  drawn  that  had  the  percentage  of  sub- 
mergence remained  constant  no  difference  would  have  been 
noticed  in  the  efficiencies  of  the  two  series  of  runs.     With  the 
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same  size  and  length  of  pump  and  the  same  percentage  of  sub- 
mergence, the  discharge  per  given  input  would  necessarily  be 
equal  for  the  two  series,  if  the  efficiencies  were  equal. 

This  conclusion  is  further  justified  by  a  study  of  Fig.  37. 
In  this  figure  the  results  of  three  series  of  runs  have  been  plot- 
ted, which  differ  only  in  the  method  of  obtaining  the  submer- 
gence, the  length  of  eduction  pipe  being  26.74  feet  and  the  same 
size  and  style  of  foot-piece  being  used  for  the  three  series.  The 
submergences  remained  more  nearly  constant  in  this  case  than 
in  the  preceding  one.  and  the  points  are  seen  to  lie  very  nearly 
on  the  same  curve.  In  view  of  the  results  of  these  series  of 
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experiments  the  eoQclusion  seems  justified  that,  other  condi- 
tions remaining  constant,  there  is  no  advantage  to  be  gained 
by  introducing  compressed  air  above  the  surface  of  the  water  in 
the  well. 

EFPiiCT  OP  Type  of  Poot-Piece 

Figs.  38  and  39  were  plotted  from  results  of  comparative 
tests  on  three  different  types  of  foot-pieces.  The  three  differ- 
ent types  used  were  the  Harris,  the  Indiana,  and  a  Tee  pump 
which  are  shown  in  section  in  Figs.  11  and  12,  and  are  de- 
scribed on  page  57.  The  conditions  during  the  different  tests 
were  kept  as  constant  as  possible,  although,  as  previously 
stated,  it  was  difBcult  to  maintain  the  percentage  of  suh mer- 
gence the  same  for  the  different  series.  Fig.  38  shows  the  re- 
sults of  three  series  at  a  submergence  of  about  42.5  per  cent. 
The  highest  efficiency  for  a  given  input  is  obtained  either  l>y  the 
Tee  or  Indiana  pump.  The  points  for  the  Indiana  series  do 
not  lie  on  a  smooth  curve,  so  no  curve  was  drawn  for  this  series, 
but  they  will  average  pretty  close  to  the  line  drawn  for  the 
Tee  pump.  The  percentages  of  submergence  for  the  Indiana 
and  Tee  pumps  were  practically  the  same,  while  the  percentage 
for  the  Harris  pump  was  about  1  per  cent,  higher.  This  higher 
percentage  of  submergence  was,  however,  in  favor  of  the  Harris 
pump,  which  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  Fig.  27. 

In  Fig.  39  are  shown  the  results  of  three  series  of  runs  with 
the  same  foot-pieces,  but  at  a  higher  percentage  of  submergence 
than  shown  in  the  preceding  figure.  It  will  he  seen  from  this 
figure  that  the  highest  efficiency  for  a  given  input  is  obtained 
by  the  Indiana  pump.  The  percentages  of  submergence  for  the 
Harris  and  Indiana  pumps  are  nearly  the  same  with  the  differ- 
ence in  favor  of  the  Harris  pump.  The  percentage  of  submer- 
gence for  the  Tee  pump  is,  however,  2.2  per  cent  higher  than 
the  Indiana  pump.  Correcting  for  this  difference  would  make 
the  efficiency  curve  of  the  Tee  pump  coincide  very  nearly  with 
that  of  the  Indiana  pump.  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
the  curA-cB  shown  in  Figs.  3ft  and  39  is  that  both  the  Indiana 
and  Tec  pumps  showed  a  slight  advantage  over  the  Harris 
pump,  while  the  Indiana  and  Tee  pump  showed  practically  the 
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same  eEBciency,  as  nenvly  as  could  be  seen  from  the  curves.  It 
should,  however,  be  snid  in  fnvor  of  the  Harris  pump  that  the 
Indiana  pump  was  a  ]  ',i;-inch  foot-piece  which  was  reduced  to 
H4-inch  at  the  entrance  to  the  eduction  pipe. 

The  opinion  of  the  writers  on  this  point  is  that  the  tj-pe  of 
foot-piece  has  very  little  effect  on  the  efficiency  of  the  pump, 
30  long  as  the  air  is  introduced  in  an  efficient  manner  and  the 
full  cross-section al  area  of  the  eduction  pipe  is  realized  for 
the  passage  of  the  water.  Anything  in  the  shape  of  a  nozzle 
to  increase  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  air  is  detrimental. 
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EpracT  OP  DivEKQiNQ  Outlet 

Fig.  40  shows  the  effect  of  increasing  the  diameter  of  the 
eduction  pipe  at  its  upper  end,  thus  decreasing  the  velocity  of 
discharge  and  conserving  part  of  the  kinetic  energy  of  the 
velocity  head.  The  two  series  of  experiments  were  performed 
under  similar  conditions,  with  the  exception  that  7.5  feet  of 
2-inch  pipe  and  a  2-inch  elbow  replaced  7.5  feet  of  l^/i-inch 
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Average  Lilt  7.83  Feet— Average  Submergence  81.95  Per  Oeal. 

i      =  Series    18— Tee   Pump— Length   oJ    Eduction   Pipe   41.60  Feet— Arerage   Lift  6.68 
Feel— Aveiage  Eubmergence  84,18  Per  Cent. 

pipe  and  a  l^^-inch  elbow  at  the  upper  end  of  the  eduction 
pipe.  The  enlargement  from  the  I'/i-ineh  pipe  to  the  2-inch 
pipe  was  made  !>y  means  of  a  standard  cast-iron  reducer.  The 
enlargement  of  the  upper  part  of  the  pipe  caused  a  large  in- 
crease in  the  discharge  and  hence  in  the  efficiency.  This  dia- 
gram illustrates  forcibly  the  necessity  of  beeping  the  velocity 
at  the  outlet  as  small  as  possible.  Had  the  experiment  been 
made  with  a  more  gradual  enlargement,  increasing  the  diam- 
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«ter  at  the  outlet  to  a  larger  diameter,  still  better  resultB  would 
doubtless  have  been  secured. 


Input  ifi  Fooi-Paund*  par  S«cond 
Pljt-  to.— Ciures  Showing  the  Eflect  of  a  DIvergJiiB  OnUet. 

«     =  Bnleg  11— lU-Iach  Hsrrli  Poot-IHccf— Lenstli  of  Eduction  Pipt  M.T< 
iga  LIIl  (."<  rrtt—Artrtgt  Submernence  82.10  Prr  Cent. 

B  =  Scrtei  13— l>4-lDeh  Harris  Pool-Plec(~L(petb  of  Eduction  Pipe  S8.T4  ¥ttt—ivtr- 
■ge  Lilt  1.T8  FMt— Average  Siibtcergcnee  32.23  Per  CeQt.~7.S  net  OE  IH- 
iDch  Pipe  Ht  Upper  End  ot  Eduction  Pipe  Beplaced  by  Mndi  Pipe. 

This  method  of  piping  the  well  may  be  used  to  advantage 
when  the  lower  part  of  the  well  is  of  a  smaller  bore  than  the 
upper  part. 
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STUDY  OP  THE  SIZE  OP  AIR  BUBBLES 

Reference  has  been  made,  on  a  previous  page,  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  diflference  of  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of 
having  the  air  in  small  bubbles  in  the  rising  column  of  water. 

Experiments  made  with  small  glass  tubes  generally  show 
the  bubbles  to  be  of  a  practically  uniform  size  and  of  the  form 
shown  in  Fig.  3  (b) ;  the  horizontal  cross-sectional  area  of  the 
bubble  being  about  one-half  the  area  of  the  pipe  bore.  Under 
these  conditions  the  babbles  rise  with  a  uniform  motion  and 
with  very  little  disturbance  of  the  intermediate  layers  of  water. 
The  action  in  a  large  pipe  under  operating  conditions  of  veloc- 
ity, etc.,  are,  however,  quite  different. 

The  sixteen  feet  of  glass  pipe  forming  part  of  the  eduction 
pipe  used  in  the  "Wisconsin  experiments  afforded  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  action  of  the  air  in  a  pump  of  commercial 
size,  nnder  the  ronditions  of  the  first  experiments.  The  Harris 
foot-piece  used  in  this  series  of  experiments  was  designed,  as 
shown  in  Pigs.  11  and  12,  to  discharge  the  air,  in  the  form  of 
a  thin  shell,  through  an  annular  slit  in  the  upper  end  of  the 
nozzle  just  below  the  entrance  to  a  contracted  tube  or  sleeve ; 
the  evident  purpose  of  the  design  being  to  promote  such  an 
intimate  mixture  of  the  air  and  water  as  would  result  in  the 
production  of  small  bubbles.  If  such  action  occurred,  its  effect 
was  largely  lost  before  the  mixture  of  air  and  water  rose  to 
the  beginning  of  the  glass  pipe,  which  was  about  a  foot  above 
the  air  nozzle. 

When  the  air  was  admitted  to  the  pump  at  a  very  low  rate, 
80  that  it  simply  rose  through  the  water  without  pumping,  the 
bubbles  took  the  form  of  a  single  convex  lens,  with  the  convex 
side  upward.  The  under  side  of  the  bubbles  was  a  practically 
level  water  surface,  and  the  edges  of  the  bubbles  were  quite 
sharp.  The  diameter  of  the  bubble  appeared,  through  the  cy- 
lindrical glass  walls,  to  be  nearly  as  great  as  the  diameter  of 
the  pipe  bore.  Such  bubbles  rose  through  the  water  with  very 
steady  uniform  motion.     Between  such  bubbles  were  occasional 
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smaller  ones,  in  which  the  surface  tension  was  great  enough  to 
cause  them  to  tend  toward  an  oblate  spheroid  in  form,  though 
their  motion  was  so  irregular  as  to  cause  them  to  go  through 
violent  contortions. 

As  the  rate  of  air  admission  was  increased  the  longitudinal 
axis  of  the  bubbles  was  lengthened ;  the  shape  of  the  bubbles 
becoming  ovoid,  with  the  bottom  still  flat,  but  the  edges  no 
longer  sharp.  "With  a  further  increase  in  the  rate  of  air  ad- 
mission this  general  form  of  bubble  persisted  until  the  vertical 
axis  became  five  or  six  diameters  long.  A  greater  rate  of  air 
admission  caused  a  discharge  of  water  which  altered  the  con- 
ditions as  to  actual  velocities,  pipe  friction,  etc. 

Under  the  conditions  of  pumping  it  was  difficult  to  observe 
the  form  of  the  bubbles  precisely  on  account  of  the  velocity 
with  which  they  shot  through  the  pipe.  Under  practically  all 
rates  of  pumping  the  bubbles  appeared  to  be  quite  uniform  in 
length  near  the  foot-piece,  being  about  a  foot,  or  about  ten 
diameters,  long.  The  tower  end  of  the  bubble  was  quite  flat, 
but  the  upper  end  appeared  to  have  lost  the  regularity  of  form 
which  was  so  noticeable  at  slow  rates  of  air  admission.  The 
bubbles,  in  short,  appeared  as  cylindrical  pistons  of  air  prac- 
tically filling  the  pipe.  Between  the  large  air  bubbles  were 
pistons  of  water,  of  length  about  equal  to  that  of  the  air  pis- 
tons. In  the  lower  part  of  these  pistons  of  water  were  numer- 
ous small  bubbles  of  air  about  the  size  of  peas.  The  upper 
part  of  the  water  piston,  which  consisted  principally  of  water 
which  had  slipped  down  past  the  next  large  air  piston  above, 
was  clear  and  free  from  bubbles. 

As  the  pistons  approached  the  upper  end  of  the  glass  pipe 
there  were  frequent  sudden  disturbances  caused  by  one  of  the 
water  pistons  losing  ils  equilibrium  and  slipping  bodily  down 
past  the  air  piston  below  it,  thus  making  two  adjacent  water 
and  air  pistons  of  double  the  average  length. 

Large  bubbles,  having  greater  buoyancy  per  unit  area  of 
surface,  rise  more  rapidly  through  a  liquid  than  do  small  bub- 
bles. The  lat^e  bubbles,  therefore,  overtake  the  smaller  ones 
and  coalesce  with  them.  Likewise  eddies  in  the  water  cause 
bubbles  to  impinge  upon  one  another  and  coalesce.  It  appears 
from  the  Wisconsin  experiments,  with  the  Harris  foot-piece, 
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that  the  couditions  of  air  admission  and  flow  in  the  foot-piece 
were  saeh  as  to  cause  most  of  the  bubbles  to  coalesce  within  a 
space  of  a  few  pipe  diameters  above  .the  foot-piece.  The  con- 
ditions of  the  experiments  with  the  Indiana  and  Tee  foot-pieces 
did  not  admit  of  inspection  of  the  air  in  rising  through  the 
eduction  pipe. 

Experiments  made  by  Professor  E.  Josse,  in  which  he  used  a 
section  of  glass  pipe  in  air  lift  pumps  of  79  and  78  mm.  diam- 
eter respeel  ively,  showed  the  action  of  the  air  and  water  to  be 
exactly  similar  to  that  occurring  in  the  somewhat  smaller 
pmnp  used  in  the  present  experiments,  with  the  exception  that 
his  description*  would  indicate  that  there  are  many  more 
small  bubbles  in  the  water  pistons  which  are  described  as  being 
foam-like.  In  his  experiments  the  foot-piece  was  quite  similar 
to  our  Tee  foot -piece,  but  the  air  was  admitted  to  the  eduction 
pipe  through  a  narrow  annular  slit  around  the  pipe  wall. 

..  des  Ver,  Deutacher  Id- 
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RESULTS  OP  PREVIOUS  EXPERIirENTS 

While  there  have  been  many  teste  made  on  actual  wells,  the 
facilities  for  varying  the  conditions  of  operation  or  for  mak- 
ing accurate  measurements  of  the  quantities  have  been  limited, 
and  knowledge  of  comparative  tests  is,  therefore,  confined 
chiefly  to  laboratory  tests.  Brief  outlines  of  those  tests  with 
which  the  writers  have  become  familiar  will  be  found  in  the 
succeeding  paragraphs. 

Broicnc  and  Behr  Experiments. — The  experiments  were  per- 
formed on  a  10-inch  acH  with  a  depth  of  55  feet.  The  diameter 
of  the  eduction  pipe  used  was  three  inches,  with  lengths  of 
51.6,  88.3,  and  128.2  feet.  The  diameter  of  the  air  pipe  was  1 
inch,  and  a  Pohle  foot-piece  with  a  nozzle  %  inches  in  diam- 
eter was  used.  The  water  was  measured  by  means  of  a  weir 
and  the  air  by  volumetric  measurement,  checked  by  the  flow 
through  an  orifice.  The  efficiency,  based  on  the  least  work  the- 
oretically required  to  compress  the  air,  so  that  it  did  not  in- 
clude the  compressor,  ranged  from  2  to  53  per  cent.  The  con- 
clusions derived  from  these  experiments  were : 

(1)  Efficiency  for  a  given  lift  and  submergence  was  great- 
est when  the  pressure  in  the  receiver  did  not  greatly  exceed  the 
head  due  to  submergence. 

(2)  Efficiency  increased  with  the  percentage  of  submergence, 
Josse's  Exprrinu'nts. — Experiments  performed  at  the  techni- 
cal institute  at  Charlottenburg,  Germany.  The  comparative 
tests  undertaken  were:  (1)  with  a  lift  having  a  discharge 
pipe  119.75  feet  long  and  corrugations  of  2.76  and  3.07  inches 
in  minimum  and  maximum  diameter,  (2}  with  a  lift  having  a 
smooth  discharge  pipe  of  the  same  length  and  2.76  inches  in 
diameter,  and  (3)  with  a  lift  having  a  smooth  discharge  pipe 
of  the  same  length  and  3.07  inches  in  diameter.  Three  com- 
parative tests  were  made  under  above  conditions,  differing  in 
the  percentage  of  submergence.  The  water  was  measured  by 
volumetric  measurement  and  the  amount  of  air  computed  from 
.the  number  of  strokes  of  the  air  piston  and  cards  taken  from 
the    air    cylinder,    which     pave    the     volumetric     eflficien<'y 
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Computations  checked  by  volumetric  measurement  and  found 
to  be  sufficiently  accurate.  The  efficiency  was  calculated  from 
the  indicated  work  done  in  the  air  cylinder  and  the  lift  and 
volume  of  water  raised. 

Conclusions :  Under  similar  conditions  the  smooth  pipe  gave 
an  efficiency  of  about  45  per  cent.,  the  corrugated  pipe  about 
25.7  per  cent,  and  about  half  as  much  water  delivered  in  the 
case  of  the  corrugated  pipe.  However,  the  foot-pieces  used 
with  the  two  types  of  discharge  pipe  differed,  the  smooth  pipe 
having  a  foot-pieee  which  discharged  the  air  all  around  the 
circumference  of  the  pipe,  while  in  the  ease  of  the  corrugated 
pipe  the  air  was  introduced  by  a  simple  U  bend  at  the  bottom 
of  the  air  pipe,  with  its  free  end  in  the  center  of  the  discharge 
pipe.  In  order  to  test  the  influence  of  this  foot-piece,  a  series 
of  experiments  were  made  using  the  U  bend  foot-pieee  with 
the  smooth  discbarge  pipe.  It  was  found  that  at  high  rates  of 
pumping  there  was  practically  no  difference  in  the  discharge, 
but  that  at  normal  rates  the  foot-piece  discharging  the  air 
around  the  circumference  of  the  pipe  discharged  about  25  per 
cent,  more  water. 

A  series  of  runs  in  which  the  submergence,  lift,  type  of  foot- 
piece  and  size  of  discharge  pipe  remained  constant,  showed  that 
by  increasing  the  amount  of  air  the  water  discharged  increased 
to  a  certain  point  and  then  decreased. 

A  series  of  experiments  were  also  made  on  actual  wells  from 
which  Professor  Josse  deduced  the  following  conclusions : 
(1)  If  submergence  and  lift  be  kept  constant,  the  amount  of 
air  per  volume  of  water  will  not  vary  much  with  the  size  of 
the  pump.  (2)  With  increasing  lift  the  volume  of  air  per 
volume  of  water  increases,  and  hence  the  efficiency  decreases. 
(3)  Other  things  being  equal,  an  increase  in  the  area  of  the 
discharge  pipe  of  20  per  cent,  only  increased  the  disehai^e  1.2 
per  cent. 

The  efficiencies  varied  from  20  to  45  per  cent,  in  the  labora- 
tory tests,  and  from  22  to  28  per  cent,  in  operating  wells. 

Kelly's  Experiments. — Experiments  performed  at  Preesall, 
Lancashire,  on  actual  wells.  Water  measured  by  volumetric 
measurement.  Air  measured  by  piston  displacement  and  in- 
dicator cards  were  taken  from  steam  and  air  cylinders.  Effi- 
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eiencies  were  calculated  from  the  ratio  of  the  work  done  in 
raising  the  water  to  the  work  indicated  in  the  air  cylinders  of 
the  compressor. 

Same  general  result  obtained  in  regard  to  efficiency,  dis- 
charge and  ratio  of  volume  of  air  to  volume  of  water,  when 
one  well  was  working  alone  or  when  two  or  three  were  work- 
ing together.  One  well  was  piped  according  to  the  side  inlet 
system  and  three  wells  were  piped  according  to  the  annular 
tube  system,  the  air  entering  the  eduction  pipes  through  their 
open  ends.  The  size  of  air  and  eduction  pipe  varied  for  the 
different  wells.  In  the  well  piped  according  to  the  side  inlet 
system,  the  upper  end  of  eduction  pipe  was  enlarged  from  4 
to  6  inches  in  diameter  in  order  to  reduce  the  velocity  of  dis- 
charge. Total  length  of  eduction  pipe  varied  from  433  feet  to 
323  feet  for  the  different  wells.  The  highest  efficiency  was 
about  40  per  cent.,  obtained  when  three  wells  were  working 
together. 

Conclusions : 

(1)  Highest  efficiency  obtained  at  lowest  rate  of  working. 

(2)  Discharge  increases  as  the  rate  of  working  increases, 
with  a  tendency  to  decrease  after  the  rate  of  working  reaches 
a  certain  point. 

(3)  A  percentage  of  submergence  of  60  gave  a  better  effi- 
ciency than  one  of  50,  other  conditions  remaining  the  same. 

(4)  A  well  piped  with  5-inch  eduction  and  7-ineh  air  pipe 
gave  higher  efficiencies  than  one  piped  with  a  4-inch  eduction 
and  6-inch  air  pipe,  other  conditions  remaining  the  same. 

(5)  The  well  piped  with  the  side  inlet  system  and  diverging 
outlet  appeared  to  give  better  results  than  the  other  wells, 
the  cross  sectional  area  of  the  eduction  pipe  remaining  equal. 

(6)  The  action  of  the  compressed  air  in  an  air  lift  may  be 
either  similar  to  that  of  a  piston  in  a  cylinder,  it  may  form  an 
emulsion  with  the  water,  or  it  may  produce  a  combination  of 
both,  the  result  depending  on  the  rate  of  working.  The  piston 
like  layers  were  obtained  with  the  higher  rates  of  working. 

Darapsky  and  Schuhert  Atialysis  of  Experimenls. — An  analy- 
sis of  Prof.  Josse's  and  other  experiments,  performed  by  the 
firm  of  Desenisz  and  Jaeobi,  from  which  the  authors  deduce  an 
empirical  formula  for  computing  the  amount  of  air  required 
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per  volume  of  water  pumped,  and  from  which  by  the  aid  of  a 
theoretical  analysis,  they  deduce  the  following  conclusions: 

(1)  The  lift  and  Telocity  remaining  constant  the  eEBciency 
increases  as  the  percentage  of  submergence  increases. 

(2)  The  lift  and  percentage  of  submergence  remaining  con- 
stant the  eEBcieney  decreases  as  the  velocity  increases. 

(3)  The  submergence  and  velocity  remaining  constant  the 
efficiency  decreases  as  the  lift  increases. 

(4)  The  percentage  of  submergence  and  velocity  remaining 
constant  the  efficiency  decreases  slightly  with  the  lift. 

A  few  experiments  with  glass  tubes  showed  that  by  adding 
a  very  short  length  of  pipe  to  the  pump  as  a  tail-piece,  the  dis- 
charge as  compared  with  the  discharge  without  a  tail-piece, 
was  first  diminished,  then  increased  and  again  diminished  as 
the  length  of  the  tail-piece  was  increased,  the  supply  of  air  to 
the  pump  remaining  constant.  In  the  case  of  a  1.88-inch  pipe 
the  maximum  discharge  was  obtained  when  the  length  of  the 
tail-piece  was  about  twelve  times  the  diameter. 

Westingkouse  Air  Brake  Co's.  Experiments. — An  extensive 
series  of  tests  comprising  nearly  1,800  different  experiments, 
covering  nearly  400  different  combinations  of  discharge  pipe, 
diameter,  lift  and  submergence,  were  made  by  the  Westing- 
house  Air  Brake  Co.  The  results  and  conclusions  of  the 
tests  have  been  published,  but  no  numerical  data  or  curves 
showing  the  relation  of  discharge,  air  consumption,  etc.,  have 
been  given  to  the  public.  The  experiments  were  all  made  on  an 
actual  well,  6  inches  in  diameter  and  174  feet  deep.  The  dis- 
charge was  weighed  and  amount  of  air  computed  by  observing 
the  initial  and  final  pressures  in  a  tank  of  known  volume. 
The  following  conclusions,  taken  from  an  article  in  the  Engi- 
neering News  of  June  18,  1908,  indicate  what  these  tests 
showed. 

(1)  The  rate  of  delivery  of  water,  and  the  air  consumption 
per  gallon,  with  fixed  size  of  discharge  pipe,  are  practically 
constant  for  all  lifts,  provided  the  ratio  of  lift  to  submergence 
is  maintained  constant. 

(2)  With  a  discharge  pipe  of  given  diameter,  the  delivery 
decreases  and  the  air  consumption  per  gallon  increases  as  the 
ratio  of  lift  to  submergence  increases. 
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(3)  With  a  fixed  ratio  of  lift  to  submei-geace,  the  air  con- 
sumption per  gfillon  ■Jecreases  as  the  size  of  the  discharge  pipe 
increases. 

(4)  The  least  air  pressure  that  will  give  continuous  flow  is 
the  proper  pressure  to  use.  A  slightly  lower  pressure  gives 
intermittent  delivery,  and  the  amount  delivered  is  much  de- 
creased, though  the  air  consumption  per  gallon  is  slightly 
lower  than  with  continuous  flow.  With  pressure  higher  than 
just  enough  to  give  continuous  flow,  the  delivery  is  increased 
somewhat,  but  the  air  consumption  per  gallon  delivered  is  in- 
creased in  greater  ratio ;  and  with  further  increase  in  air  pres- 
sure a  point  of  maximum  delivery  is  reached,  beyond  which  the 
delivery  is  decreased  in  amount.  The  sound  of  the  discharge 
is  a  reliable  guide  to  proper  regulation  of  the  air  supply. 

(5)  It  appears  from  (2)  that  by  increasing  the  submergence, 
i.  e.  locating  the  foot-pieee  deeper  down  in  the  water,  for  a 
given  lift,  the  air  consumption  is  progressively  reduced.  But 
aa  the  required  air  pressure  is  increased  with  the  greater  depth, 
a  cubic  foot  of  air  represents  greater  power.  A  curve  repre- 
senting the  variation  of  horsepower  required  per  gallon  of 
water  delivered,  with  depth  varying,  shows  that  the  power 
first  decreases  with  increasing  depth,  then  reaches  a  maximum 
and  thence  increases.  The  ratio  of  lift  to  submergence  at  this 
minimum  point  may  be  called  the  "economical  ratio." 

(6)  For  a  given  size  of  discharge  pipe  the  economical  ratio 
decreases  as  the  lift  increases;  i.  e.  the  submergence  should  be 
inereaaed  in  greater  ratio  than  the  lift.  For  a  given  lift,  the 
economical  ratio  increases  (submergence  decreases)  as  the  size 
of  discharge  pipe  increases. 

(7)  A  tail-piece  or  projection  of  the  discharge  pipe  below 
the  air  inlet  is  essential  in  starting,  as  it  tends  to  prevent 
the  air  from  backing  down  into  the  well  and  rising  in  the  cas- 
ing outside  the  discharge  pipe. 

(8)  Anything  in  the  shape  of  a  jet  or  pipe  introduced  into 
the  discharge  pipe  to  serve  as  an  air  inlet  has  no  value,  iknd  is, 
in  fact,  detrimental  by  forming  an  obstacle  to  the  free  pas- 
sage of  water. 

(9)  The  size  of  the  air  pipe  is  determined  only  by  eonsid- 
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erations  of  friction  loss  required  to  force  the  air  through  the 
pipe. 

Duty  Tests 

The  published  results  of  duty  tests  on  air  lift  plants  are 
few  in  number.  The  plant  is  usually  so  arranged  that  a  duty 
test  is  rather  difficult  to  make,  as  the  compressor  takes  steam 
from  the  same  main  as  the  force  pumps.  In  order  to  give  the 
reader  an  idea  of  the  performance  of  an  air  lift  plant  figured 
on  a  duty  basis,  the  following  published  tests  are  herewith 
appended : 

"The  plant  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  showed  a  satisfactory 
duty  ranging  roughly  from  20,000,000  to  25,000,000  foot 
pounds  work  per  1,000  pounds  of  dry  steam.  The  pumping 
plant  comprised  a  Rand  duplex  flywheel  compressor,  having 
10-inch  and  16-inch  cross  compound  steam  cylinders  of  12-ineh 
stroke,  13xl2-ineh  air  cylinder,  Corliss  inlet  valves,  and  poppet 
discharge  valves ;  a  compressor  of  the  same  type  with  11-inch 
and  18xl4-inch  stroke  steam  end  and  16xl4-inch  air  end,  hav- 
ing Meyer  adjustable  valves  on  the  steam  cylinders;  a  "Wain- 
wright  surface  condenser ;  a  Deane  combined  wet  vacuum  and 
circulating  pump,  with  5Vix7-inch  steam  end  and  6x7-inch 
pumps;  an  air  receiver  28  inches  by  8  feet;  and  galvanized 
piping  to  the  wells,  with  valves.  The  smaller  compressor  was 
to  be  in  reserve.  The  contract  price  for  the  pumping  equip- 
ment complete  was  $8,250.  Plant  consisted  of  13  wells  with 
a  capacity  of  about  5,450,000  gallons  per  24  hours.  The  aver- 
age lift  is  about  27  feet  and  submergence  about  60  per  cent." 

"A  comparison  between  the  efficiency  of  wells  pumped  with 
air  lift  and  steam  dei*p  well  pumps  at  Waukesha,  Wis.,  showed 
an  efficiency  of  between  16  and  18  per  cent,  for  air  lift  based 
on  I.  H.  P.  in  steam  cylinder  and  an  efficiency  of  74.8  per  cent. 
for  deep  well  pumps  based  on  I.  H,  P.  of  engine." 
Air  Lift. 

Duty  per  100  pounds  of  coal 8,200,000  foot  pounds 

Duty  per  1,000  pounds  of  steam. .  .11,940,000  foot  pounds 
Deep  Well  Pumps. 

Duty  per  100  pounds  of  coal 34,500.000  foot  pounds 

Duty  per  1,000  pounds  of  steam. .  .53,300,000  foot  pounds 
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In  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Water  Works  Associa- 
tion, Mr.  D,  W.  Mead  estimates  the  duty  of  an  air  lift  plant 
for  different  types  of  compressors  as  follows,  assuming  the  effi- 
ciency (based  on  I.  H.  P.  in  steam  cylinder)  of  the  air  lift  to 
vary  from  15  to  25  per  cent. 


Steam  coo- 
aumpUoD. 

Dutr,  In  nit  1  Hon 

foot  pounds  with 

1$  per  rent, 
efficiency 

emae^^*' 

10  to  20 
23  to  28 
3&to40 
40  to  80 
50  to  80 

IS  to  30 
13  to  10 
9.5  to  8.5 
8.5  to  5 

simple  t'ondensms  CorUra 

Simple  Corliss 

Well  deslsned  high  pressure 

Smkll  stralebt  line 
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CONCLUSION 

A  comparison  of  the  advantages  and  diBadvantagea  of  the 
air  lift  pump  shows  that  there  ia  a  field  of  usefulness  of  suffi- 
cient magnitude  to  make  it  an  important  apparatus  deserving 
of  further  theoretical  and  experimental  study.  From  a  study 
of  the  foregoing  discussion  and  accompanying  data,  ideas  in 
regard  to  improvement  in  the  design  will  no  doubt  be  sug- 
gested to  the  designer  or  experimenter.  However,  a  full  re- 
alization of  the  complexity  of  the  action  must  be  appreciated, 
as  also  the  number  of  variables  which  enter  into  the  problem. 
In  order  to  facilitate  the  study  of  results,  the  variables  which 
niay  affect  a  particular  type  and  size  of  pump  are  again  given  at 
this  place.  They  are  {1}  percentage  of  submergence,  (2)  lift, 
(3}  discharge,  (4)  volume  of  air,  (5)  pressure  of  air.  The 
conclusions  which  may  justifiably  be  deduced  from  the  Wis- 
consin fsperimeiits  are  given  below,  and  hold  only  for  the 
particular  type,  size  and  length  of  pump  on  which  the  experi- 
ments were  performed.  The  inference,  however,  may  be  drawn 
that  these  conclusions  would  hold  for  other  types  and  sizes. 

(1)  The  central  air  tube  pump  has  the  greatest  theoretical 
capacity  for  a  given  size  of  well, 

(2)  The  coefiicieut  of  pipe  friction  and  slip  decreases  as  the 
discharge  increises,  and  decreases  as  the  ratio  of  volume  of  air 
to  volume  of  water  increases.     (See  Fig.  20.) 

(3)  The  coefficient  of  pipe  friction  and  slip  varies  with  the 
length  of  pump,  but  seems  to  be  independent  of  the  percentage 
of  submergence  and  of  the  lift. 

(4)  The  length  of  pump,  the  percentage  of  submergence, 
and  therefore,  the  lift  remaining  constant,  there  is  a  definite 
quantity  of  air  causing  the  maximum  discharge.  This  quan- 
tity of  air  for  maximum  discharge,  as  also  the  ratio  of  volume 
of  air  to  volume  of  water,  differs  for  different  percentages 
of  submergence  and  lift,  the  length  o£  the  pump  remaining 
constant.    (See.  Fig.  21.) 

(5)  The  length  of  pump  remaining  constant,  the  maximum 
output  (e.  g.  foot  gallons)  occurs  at  about  the  same  percent- 
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age  of  submergence  for  all  rates  of  air  consumption,  being  at 
from  61  to  65  per  cent,  for  the  pump  used  in  the  Wisconsin 
experiments.  At  other  submergences  the  output  varies  as  the 
ordinates  of  a  parabola  having  a  vertical  axis.  Under  these 
conditions  the  lift  does  not  remain  constant  as  the  percentage 
of  submergence  varies.    {See  Figs.  23  and  24.) 

(6)  The  length  of  piunp  and  percentage  of  submergence  re- 
maining constant,  and  therefore  constant  lift,  the  efficiency- 
increases  as  the  input  decreases,  that  is,  the  highest  efScieneies 
are  obtained  at  the  lowest  rates  of  pumping.  (See  Figs.  27, 
28,  and  30.) 

(7)  By  varying  the  percentage  of  submergence,  and  there- 
fore the  lift,  the  length  of  pump  remaining  constant,  the  maxi- 
mum efficiency  is  obtaiDed  at  approximately  63  per  cent,  sub- 
mergence for  ail  rates  of  input  or  dischai^e.  (See  Figs.  27, 
28,  and  29.) 

(8)  The  lift  remaining  constant,  the  efficiency  increases  as 
the  percentage  of  submergence  increases,  for  all  rates  of  input 
and  all  practical  percentages  of  submergence.  (See  Figs.  30 
and  31.) 

(!))  With  the  same  size  and  type  of  pump,  the  percentage  of 
submergence  remaining  constant,  the  efficiency  increased  as 
the  lift  increased  for  the  small  lifts  experimented  on,  that  is, 
up  to  about  24  feet.  From  a  theoretical  study,  however,  the 
indications  are  that  a  point  will  be  reached  from  which  the 
efficiency  will  decrease  as  the  lift  increases.  (See  Figs.  32, 
33  and  34.) 

(10)  Other  conditions  remaining  constant,  there  is  no  advan- 
tage to  be  gained  by  introducing  compressed  air  above  the 
surface  of  the  water  in  the  well.     (See  Figs,  35,  36,  and  37.) 

(11)  The  type  of  the  foot -piece  has  very  little  effect  on  the 
efficiency  of  the  pump,  so  long  as  the  air  is  introduced  in  an 
efficient  manner  and  the  full  cross  sectional  area  of  the  educ- 
tion pipe  is  realized  for  the  passage  of  the  liquid.  Anything 
in  the  shape  of  a  nozzle  to  increase  the  kinetic  energy  of  the 
air  is  detrimental.    (See  Figs.  38  and  39,) 

(12)  A  diverging  outlet  which  will  conserve  the  kinetic 
energy  of  the  velocity  head  increases  the  efficiency.  (See  Fig. 
40.) 
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TABLE  I 

Shhies  I 

U  inch  Harris  Pump 
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Sebies  I — Continued 

IV*  Inch  Harris  Pump 

Length  of  Eduction  Pipe  19.32  teet 
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Sebies  I — Continued 

i;4  inch  Harris  Pump 

Lenptb  of  Eduction  Pipe  19-32  feet 
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Sebies  1— Continued 

1^  Inch  HarrlB  Pump 

Length  of  Eduction  Pipe  19.32  Teet 
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Series  I — Continued 

IVi  Inch  Harris  Pump 

Length  of  Eduction  Pipe  19.32  feet 
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BfLI.ETIN  OF  THE   VXIVEESITY    OF   WISCONSIN 


Sebies  I — ContlDued 

1V4  iacb  Harrla  Pump 

Length  ot  Eduction  Pipe  19.32  feet 
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DAVIS   &  WEIDKER— THE  AlE  LIFT  PUMP 

Sebies  I — Continued 

l>i  inch  Harris  Pump 

Length  of  Eduction  Pipe  19.32  feet 
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BULLETIN   OF  THE    INIVKKSITY    OF   WISCOSSIX 

Sebies  I — Continued 

IVt  inch  Harris  Pump 

Lengtb  ot  Eduction  Pipe  19.32  teet 
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DAVIS  *  WEIDNEB — THE   AlK  LIFT  PUMP 

Sexies  I — CoDtiDUed 

1^  Inch  Harris  Pump 

Length  of  ElductioD  Pipe  19.32  (eet 
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BULLETIN  OK  THB   UNIVERSITY    OP  WISCONSIN 

Skbies  I— Continued 

1^  inch  Harris  Pump 

Lengtn  of  Eduction  Pipe  19.32  feet 
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DAVIS   A  WEIDNER— THE   AIR  LIFT  PUMP 

Se&ies  I — CoDtlnued 

IV4  inch  Harris  Pump 
Length  of  Bductlon  Pipe  19.32  leet 
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BULLETIN   OF  THE    UNIVERSITY    OF  WISCONSIN 

Sebies  I — Continued 

lU  Inch  Harris  Pnmp 

Len^h  of  Eduction  Pipe  19.32  feet 
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DAVIS   *  WEIDNER— THE    AlK  LIFT  PUM 

Series  I — ContiDued 

114  Inch  Harris  Pump 

Length  or  Eduction  Pipe  19.32  feet 
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BULLETIN   OP  THE   LNIVERaiTT    OP  WISCONSIN 

SEBIE8  I — Continued 

114  Inch  HatTis  Pump 
Length  of  Eduction  Pipe  19.32  (eet 
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DAVIS  A  WEIDNER— THE   AIR  LIPI  PCUF 


114  Inch  Harris  Pomp 
length  of  Eduction  Pipe  19.32  feet 
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BULLEi'IN  OP  THE   UNIVERSITY    OP  WISCONSIN 


1^  Inch  Harris  Pump 
Length  of  Eduction  pip«  is.32  feet 

Average  UK  3.44  feet 
Average  Submergence  82.19  per  cent 
Supply  of  CompresBcd  Air  In  Well  Casing  Connected  with  Air  ] 
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DAVI8  A  WEIDNER— THE   J 


114  Incli  Harris  Pump 
Length  ol  Eduction  Pipe  19.32  feet 

Average  Lift  3.29  feet 

Averagie  Submergence  82.97  per  cent 

Supply  of  Compreeaed  Air  In  Well  Casing  Sliut  off  from  Air  Main 
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bulletin  of  the  iniversity  of  wisconsin 

Sbsies  5 
1%  Inch  Annular  Air  Tube  Syetem 
Lengtb  of  Eduction  pipe  19.32  feet 

Average  Lift  3.02  feet 
Average  Submergence  84.37  per  cent 
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DAVIS   k   WEIDNEB— THE  AlB  LIFT  PDUP 


114  Inch  Harris  Pump 

Length  of  Eduction  Pipe  19.32  leet 

Average  Litt  11.40  feet 

Average  Submergence  40.97   per  cent 

Well  Casing  open  to  AtmoBpbere 
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BL'LLETIN'  OF  THE   UNIVEHSITr    OF   WISCONSIN 


IVt   Inch  HarrlB  Pump 

Length  ot  Eduction  Pipe  19^  (eet 

Average  Litt  10. SS  feet 

Average  Submergence  43.66  per  cent 

Supply  of  Compressed  Air  In  Well  Casing  shut  off  from  Air  Main 
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DAVIS   A  WEIDNER— THE    AIB  LIFT  PDMP 


Sebies  8 

114  incb  Harris  Pump 

length  of  Eduction  Pipe  2S.74  feet 

Average  Lilt  15.70  feet 

Average  Submergence  41.29  per  cent 

Well  Casing  open  to  Atmosphere 
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BULLETIN  OF  THE    UNIVERSITY    OF   WISCONSIN 


1^  lach  HarrlB  Pump 
L«Dgtb  of  EductloD  Pipe  26.74  feet 

Average  Lift  16.02  feet 

Average  Submergence  40.03  per  cent 

Supply  of  CompresBed  Air  in  Well  Caslog  Connected  with  Air  Main 
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DAVIS  *  WBIDNER— THB   AIB  LIPT  PCUP 


Series  10 

m  Inch  Harris  Pump 

Length  ot  EMacUon  Pipe  26.74  feet 

Average  Lift  15.73  feet 

Average  Submergence  41.19  per  cent 

Supply  of  Compressed  Air  in  Well  Casing  shut  oS  from  Air  Main 
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N  OF  The    rXIVEHSITY    OF   WISCONSIN 


Sebies  11 

1^  Incb  Harris  Pump 

Length  ot  Bductlon  Pipe  26. T4   feet 

Average  Lift  4.7*  feet 

Average  Submergence  82.40  per  cent 

Supply  of  Compressed  Air  In  Well  Casing  Shut  off  from  Air  Main 
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DAVIS  ft  WBIDNER— THE   AIR  LIFT  FUHP 


Series  12 

V/i  Inch  Harris  Pump 

Length  ot  Eduction  Pipe  26.74  feet 

AveraEe  Lltt  4.48  feet 

Average  Submergence  83.26  per  cent 

Supply  of  Compreseed  Air  In  Well  Casing  Connected  with  Air  Main 
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BDLtBTIN  OF  THE   BNIVBHSITT   OF   WISCOKSIN 


Sbbies  13 

114  Inch  Harris  Pump 

Length  of  Eduction  Pipe  38.74  feet 

Average  Lift  4.79  (eet 

Average  Submergence  S2.23  per  cent 

T.G  teet  of  2-lncb  Pipe  at  Upper  End  of  Eduction  Pipe 
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DAVia  &  WEIDNER— TBB   AIR   LIFT  PUMP 


Series  14 
1>4  Inch  Harris  Pump 

Length  of  Eduction  Pipe  41.50  (eet 
Average  Lift  7.66  feet 

Average  Submergence  SI. 54  per  cent 
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BULLETIN  OF  THE    I'NlVERSITr    OP   WISCONSIN 


Sebies  15 
1^4  inch  Harris  Pump 

Length  of  Eduction  Pipe  41-50  teet 
Average  Lilt  23.47  feet 

Average  SubmerEence  4 3. 45  per  cent 
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DAVIS  A  WEIDNER— THE   AIR   LIFT   PVMP 


Sebies  16 

114  iDch  Indiana  Pump 

Length  ot  Eduction  Pipe  42.08  f«et 

Average  Lift  24.20  teet 
Average  Submergence  42.50  per  cent 
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BULLETIN  OF  THE   UNIVEESITY    OF  WISCONSIN 


Sebies  17 

1!4  inch  Indiana  Pump 

I>Dgth  of  Rductlon  pipe  42.08  leet     . 

Avenge  Lift  7.63  feet 
Average  Submergence  81.95  per  cent 
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DAVIS  &  WBIDNBR— THE   AIS  LIFT  PUMP 


SeiUES  18 

114  inch  Tee  Pump 
length  of  Eduction  Pipe  41.60  feet 

AnrRge  Lift  6.68  teet 
Arerage  aubmergeuce  84.18  per  cent 
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BULLETIN  OF  THE   UNIVERSITY    OF  WISCONSIN 


Sesies  19 

m  Incb  Tee  Pump 

Length  ot  Eduction  Pipe  41.60  leA 

Average  Lilt  23.96  feet 
Average  Submergence  42.40  per  cent 
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davis  &  weidner— the  air  lift  pump 

Sehieb  20 

1%  incb  Tee  Pump 

Variable  Length  ol  Eduction  Pipe 

CoQBtant  Lift  o(  Five  feet 

Variable  Submergence 
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BULLETIN   OF  THE    UNIVEBSITT    OV   WISCONSIN 

Sbbies  20 — Continued 

1^  Inch  Tee  Pump 

Variable  Length  of  Eduction  Pipe 

Congtaot  Lift  of  Five  feet 

Variable  Submergence 
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DAVIS  &  WEIDNER— TUB   AIR  LIFT  FDHF 


Sebies  20 — Continned 

114  inch  Tee  pump 

Variable  Length  of  Eduction  Pipe 

Constant  Lift  of  Five  feet 

Variable  Submergence 
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Sebies  20— Continued 
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